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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


The approach of the convention month has 

ecm not as yet brought any certainty as to the 
action either of the Republican or the 
Democratic gathering. This much, however, is per- 
fectly clear: At Minneapolis it will be President 
Harrison against the field, and at Chicago it will be 
ex-President Cleveland against the field. There are 
strong elements of opposition to President Harrison’s 
renomination, but they are not concentrated, and it 
is very doubtful whether they will unite in any for- 
midable manner at Minneapolis. They could unite, 
of course, upon the name of Mr. Blaine; but while 
the reports as to the distinguished Secretary’s health 
are more encouraging than a few months ago, it 
seems to be the prevailing opinion that he is not only 
not a candidate, but that he would absolutely decline 
an unsought nomination. There is still less certainty 


about the selection of the Chicago Convention. Ex- - 


Governor Gray, of Indiana, Senator Palmer, of-Illinois, 
Governor Boies, of Iowa, and ex-Governor Campbell, 
of Ohio, are likely to be brought before the assembled 
Democratic hosts as very energetic candidates, 
Stranger things are possible than a final conclusion 
to give the nomination to the man who has been the 
real leader of the Democratic party during the past 
decade, namely, Mr. Carlisle, of Kentucky. There can 
be no doubt of the genuine enthusiasm with which Iowa 
Democrats will press the candidacy of Governor Boies 
upon the convention. Many of the present Democrats of 
Iowa were Republicans a few years ago, and Governor 
Boies himself as recently as 1884 is said to have been 
both a Republican and a ‘‘ Blaine man” of the most 
pronounced description. Perhaps the Iowa Demo- 
crats regard Mr. Boies as the more desirable a candi- 
date from the fact that he would in his own person 
typify a movement in the Northwest from the Re- 
publican into the Democratic ranks which they claim 
to be somewhat in the nature of a stampede. Several 
curious possibilities, however, are involved in this 
really formidable candidacy of the Governor of Iowa. 
It would be, for instance, an extremely curious in- 
cident if Mr. Boies, who is to be entered so strongly 
at Chicago as a competing candidate against Mr. 
Cleveland, should actually be preferred by the De- 
mocracy of the nation and should be nominated over 
the head of the man against whose election in 1884 he 


fought as valiantly as he could. We are told that 
the real platform of the Democracy in the coming 
campaign is to be Mr. Cleveland’s administration. It 
would be a strange anomaly, therefore, if Governor 
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SENATOR JOHN G. CARLISLE, OF KENTUCKY. 
(From a photograph by Bell.) 


Boies, who worked with the Republicans in the cam- 
paign that elected Mr. Cleveland, should now be 
chosen in preference to Mr. Cleveland himself as the 
standard-bearer in a new campaign fought on the 
platform of Mr. Cleveland’s highly successful admin- 
istration. Another curious possibility is involved in 
the situation. If Mr. Blaine should at the last 
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moment consent to allow the Republicans to nomi- 
nate him, it would appear to be a rather embarrass- 
ing thing for Governor Boies, who supported Mr. 
Blaine with such enthusiasm in his campaign against 
Mr. Cleveland eight years ago, to emerge in 1892 as 
himself the leader of the embattled hosts of Democ- 
racy against the ‘‘ Plumed Knight,” whose elevation to 
the White House has until lately been one of the chief 
desires of Mr. Boies’ political heart. In spite of con- 
siderations of this sort, however, the Governor of 
Iowa is likely enough to be nominated for the vice- 
presidency if the presidential ncmination is secured 
for Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Hill, Mr. Gorman, Governor 
Pattison, Governor Russell, or any other Eastern 
man. It remains to be shown that Iowa is not now, 
as heretofore, a strongly Republican State in national 
elections where local issues are not ‘9.0 closely inter- 
woven. Although Colonel Gatch’s bill giving com- 
munities the right to substitute high license for pro- 
hibition in Iowa failed to become a law, thus insuring 
another two years of the prohibitory régime, it is 
nevertheless true that the Republican support of the 
present system has cost the party thousands of votes. 
In both conventions the number of delegates attend- 
ing without being bound by specific instructions from 
their home States and districts will be unusually 
large. The chances, therefore, that the unexpected 
may happen are by so much increased. »- For many 
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GOVERNOR HORACE BOIES, OF IOWA. 


years, probably, there has never been a time when so 


many men in both parties have heard a gentle buz- 
zing of the presidential bee in their own personal 
bonnets, Nevertheless, Mr. Harrison’s chances are 
by far the best of all, and nothing but the possibility 
of Blaine really stands in his road. 
mee At Washington the logic of the legis- 
National ‘lative situation has been too strong for 
Expenditures. Democratic professions of ‘ retrenchment 
and reform” in the Government’s expenditures. The 
last Republican Congress had been held up to execra- 
tion by the Democracy as the ‘Billion Dollar Con- 
gress,” because it appropriated in the two years of its 
existence an average of some $500,000,000 per year. 
The Republicans could only reply that this has grown 
to be ‘‘a billion dollar country; ”—in other words, that 
the magnitude of these expenditures was justified 
by the progress of the nation in wealth and popula- 
tion, and that the money was spent legitimately for 
purposes that would enhance the general prosperity. 
The largest single item of expenditure is entailed by 
the pension policy of the Government, for which, of 
course, the Republicans are mainly responsible, al- 
though a large proportion of Democrats are also 
committed to pension arrangements not less liberal. 
About $135,000,000 per annum is now necessary to 
meet obligations due to the various classes of pen- 
sioners provided for under the general laws. Many 
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of the Democrats injudiciously declared that they 
would show the country this year how to hold ap- 
propriations down to something like $400,000,000. 
Under the leadership of Mr. Holman, of Indiana, the 
economists have been making a desperate but forlorn 
struggle to keep the figures down. The first note- 
worthy conflict occurred over the naval estimates. 
Unquestionably the best sentiment of the country, 
regardless of party, fully sustains the recommenda- 
tions of Secretary Tracy as to the construction of the 
year’s regular quota of additional vessels for the new 
navy. We have entered upon a moderate, but de- 
liberate, policy in the creation of a navy, which fitful 
spasms of economy ought not to be permitted to in- 
terrupt. Then there came a determined contest over 


HON. WILLIAM S. HOLMAN, OF INDIANA, CHAIRMAN OF 
APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 


the Indian Appropriation bill, the economists being 
determined to cut down the supplies for Indian 
schools to a figure below what is absolutely neces- 
sary for their efficient maintenance. And so, at 
point after point, there has been higgling and cheese- 
paring, ou the plan of an arbitrary scaling down of 
careful estimates, not enough to effect any change of 
policy or to indicate the contemplation of any change, 
but just enough to embarrass and obstruct adminis- 
tration. The crucial test, however, came over the 
River and Harbor bill. So adroitly did Mr. Blanchard, 
of Louisiana, the Democratic chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, plan his campaign for 
a great ‘‘ raid upon the treasury,” that Mr. Holman’s 
antagonism was of no avail.. The Democratic House, 
in the face of its retrenchment and reform policy, 





passed the most colossal River and Harbor bill ever 
proposed in any Congress—a bill requiring the ex- 
penditure of more than $50,000,000, although only 
about $21,000,000 is appropriated for outlay in the 
coming fiscal year. The consequence is that the 
Democrats must abandon their war-cry against the 
Billion Dollar Congress, for they are appropriating 
a larger sum of money than the Republican Con- 
gress appropriated in its first session two years ago. 
The Republican leaders, Mr. Reed and Mr. Bur- 
rows, have done what they could to foment the 
Democrat disagreement over appropriations and to 
make Mr. Holman’s path of retrenchment a thorny 
one. Mr. Burrows, it may be said in passing, is 
mentioned as the very probable Chairman of the 
Minneapolis Convention, while Mr. Reed has enjoyed 
a slight ‘‘ boom ” as a presidential candidate. 
The River LHere are undoubtedly a large number 
and _ of items in this great River and Harbor 
Harbor Bill. 41) which are not defensible upon any 
grounds of propriety, and which were permitted to 
stand simply for the sake of catching here and there 
a vote that was thought needful for the success of 
the main features of the bill. Apart from these 
minor items, which would not aggregate a very start- 
ling amount of money, there may be much honest 











HON. J. C. BURROWS, OF MICHIGAN, WHO WILL PER- 
HAPS PRESIDE AT MINNEAPOLIS. 






































































difference of opinion as to the propriety and advan- 


—— 





tage of the great bulk of the outlay. In our opinion, 
however, so long as there is no ground for disapproval 
of the engineering plans adopted in the improvement 
of the navigation of the Mississippi river, and no 
suspicion in any quarter that the money appropriated 
for that purpose is not honestly and intelligently paid 
out to secure the desired end, there is sufficient reason 
for regarding the investment as a profitable and ad- 
vantageous one. In like manner, any sum necessary 
to remove obstructions or to deepen channels so that 
there may be a passage for large ships from the far 
western ports of our great lake system to the impor- 
tant ports at the eastward end of the system, is 
money so well expended that it will repay the coun- 
try many fold. As an illustration of the kind of 
great public improvement that this River and Harbor 
bill fosters, we may present upon the authority of an 
expert student of all the matters involved, some data 
upon the traffic of the great lakes, and some reasons 
for deepening the connecting channels. 


A Twenty-foot The new River and Harbor bill pro- 

Channel ‘from vides a sufficient sum to begin the 
Duluth to Buffalo. Work “of deepening the connecting 
channels of the great lakes so that there will nowhere 
be, between Chicago, Duluth and Buffalo, less than 
twenty feet of water. The official estimates of the 
cost of the entire work, as made by General O. M. 
Poe, call for $8,394,000. This is exclusive of the work 
on the great new lock in the St. Mary’s Falls canal, 
and in the Hay Lake channel immediately below in 
the St. Mary’s river, for which provision was made in 
the River and, Harbor bill of 1890. Six points need 
improvement. Two.of these, Round Island and 
Sailor’s Encampment Island, are in the St. Mary’s 
river—the outlet of Lake Superior; Corsica Shoal is 
at the foot of Lake Huron, and the St. Clair Flats 
canal, Grosse Point Flats, and the Limekiln Crossing 
are between the foot of Lake Huron and the head of 
Lake Erie. Few persons who have not made a per- 
sonal study of the matter realize the magnitude 
of the traffic of the great lakes. There were over 
eleven hundred more vessels passing through the 
canal into Duluth, Minnesota, in 1891, than passed 
through the Suez canal the year previous. Through 
the ‘‘Soo” canal at the outlet of Lake Superior 
there were more than three times as many vessels and 
nearly a million and three-quarters tons more freight 
in 1890 than through the Suez canal during the same 
year. There is not the same absolute record of ves- 
sels passing through the Detroit river as is obtainable 
for the two points previously mentioned. But an 
estimate made by Hon. George H. Ely, of Cleveland, 
shows that in 1889 there were more than 36,000,000 
tons of freight carried through the Detroit river. 
This sum seems large when it is stated by itself, but 
its real magnitude will perhaps be better appreciated 
when it is known that this is 10,000,000 tons in excess 
of the tonnage at all the seaports of the United States 
for the same year, and 3,000,000 tons in excess of the 
total arrivals and clearances, both coastwise and for- 
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eign, of Liverpool and London combined. The ar- 
rivals and clearances of vessels at Chicago for 1890 
numbered 21,541, while the corresponding aggregate 
for New York was but 15,288. The entries and 
clearances for the entire seaboard of the United States 
in that year were 37,756, while for the United States 
ports on the great lakes the arrivals and clearances 
numbered 88,280. The average cost of transportation 
on the railroads in the United States for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1891, was exceeded nine-tenths (.941) 
of a cent per ton per mile. The average cost of trans- 
portation on the great lakes for 1891 was, as near as it 
can be ascertained, about 1 1-10 of a cent per ton per 
mile. But the importance of the great lakes to the 
business interests of the country may be better under- 
stood if these microscopic figures are translated into 
larger terms. The traffic of the great lakes in 
1891 was 27 per cent. of the total traffic of all the 
railways of the United States for the same year, and 
if the tonnage carried on the lakes had been carried 
instead by rail, at the average price per ton per mile 
above given, it would have cost, in round numbers, 
$150,000,000 more than was actually paid for its 
transportation by water. The total expenditure 
under the River and Harbor bills up to date for the 
improvement of the great lakes above Niagara Falls 
is less than $30,000,000. So that the saving on the 
business of a single year has been a more than five- 
fold return for all the expenditures made in the past. 
The cost of water transportation decreases so rapidly 
with each increase in depth of available channel and 
capacity of the vessels engaged in the carrying trade, 
that the saving effected by the deepening of the con- 
necting cannels from sixteen feet to twenty feet will 
be greater than that which has been produced by the 
expenditure of the $30,000,000 in the past. 


Cetensas Interest in waterway improvements has 

the World's had a wonderful growth in the United 
Chief Sea-Port. states within the last year or two, as is 
evidenced by the strong support of the daring project 
of a ship canal twenty-one feet deep through Ameri- 
can territory from the great lakes to the sea. Con- 
gress has been asked to provide for surveys, examina- 
tions and estimates of cost of all the practicable 
routes for such a canal, with a view to determining 
the one that is most advantageous. The advocates of 
this project point out that in addition to the immense 
commercial value which it would have, it will 
become a military necessity a few years hence when 
the enlargement of the St. Lawrence canals to a uni- 
form depth of fourteen feet is completed. For then 
a way will be open into the great lakes for the war 
vessels of the British navy, while there will be none 
available for those of the United States. There is not 
the slightest reason to doubt that Chicago and 
Duluth will, within the life-time of people now 
mature, receive in their harbors ocean-going vessels 
from every port on the seas. Nor is there much rea- 
son to doubt the result of Mississippi improvement. 
St. Louis, under the present policy of river improve- 
ment, ought soon to maintain direct ocean freight 
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The Concord, one of our finest new war ves- 


lines. 
sels, which helped to celebrate the completion of the 
great bridge at Memphis, Tenn., in May, was after- 
ward ordered to proceed as far as St. Louis and 
exhibit herself to a host of admiring Americans 1,200 
miles above the mouth of the Mississippi, in the very 


heart of the Continent. Ultimately a ship canal will 
connect the Mississipi with the Great Lakes, and 
Chicago will haye water communication via the 
great river and the Nicaragua canal with our 
Pacific Coast and with the West Coast of South 
America. Within fifty years Chicago can become 
incomparably the greatest port in the word—with the 
aid of a few more river and harbor bills. The Erie 
Canal must, of course, be developed into a ship 
canal, with a clear 20 or 21 feet of water; and Chi- 
cago’s great gain would be New York’s gain also. 
The Hennepin canal to connect Chicago with the 
Mississippi is already a certainty. The early devel- 
opment and completion of this great line of natural 
and artificial waterways from New Orleans to Min- 
neapolis, from Davenport to Chicago, from Duluth 
to Buffalo and from Buffalo via the Erie Canal and 
the Hudson River to New York City, would be the 
most brilliant and productive investment our Gov- 
ernment could make; and there would follow such a 
revival of American shipbuilding, for the coastwise 
and internal as well as for the foreign trade, as the 
most ardent advocates of an ‘‘American policy” have 
not even dreamed of. 


‘ Mr; Whitelaw Reid has re-entered journal- 
oe — ism and politics at home, his resignation 
of the French Ministry having been ac- 
cepted with many compliments from his superiors at 
Washington. It is strongly rumored that Mr. Reid 
is ‘‘slated” as the administration candidate for the 
vice-presidency in place of Mr. Morton, whose renom- 
ination would seem not to be expected in any quarter. 
Mr. Charles Emory Smith has also returned from 
Russia to lay down his diplomatic ¢ommission and 
devote himself to his regular work as editor of the 
Philadelphia Press. Mr. Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, 
of Massachusetts, has been named as Mr. Reid’s suc- 
cessor. He is accounted a most fitting selection, 
although the country at large had known little or 
nothing of him. He is wealthy and accomplished, 
we are told—a manufacturer who would be a Dem- 
ocrat but for his objection to free trade, and an ex- 
pert linguist. Mr. Lincoln maintains a quiet course 
in London, seemingly quite oblivious of the fact that 
many high politicians have been seriously discussing 
the question whether or not his would be the name to 
conjure with at the Minneapolis Republican conven- 
tion. His unassuming modesty is always becoming. 
It is now rumored that Col. Elliott F. Shepard, of 
the Mail and Express, will take Mr. Smith’s vacated 
post at St. Petersburg. Mr. E. Burd Grubb seems to 
be making quite a pleasant stir at Madrid, whither he 
has returned with his bride, and Col. Frederick D. 
Grant, at Vienna, is representing us in a quiet, gentle- 
manly fashion. Consul-General John C. New has 
come home from London, presumably for politics. 
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MR. T. J. COOLIDGE, MINISTER TO FRANCE, 


In the State Department at Washington, 
preparations are busily making for the Behr- 
ing Sea arbitration. The ‘‘ American case” 
is in immediate charge of Mr. John W. 
Foster, agent of the department, who is giving it his 
undivided attention. Justice Harlan, of the Supreme 
Court, and Senator Morgan, of Alabama, have been 
selected by Presidext Harrison as the American mem- 
bers of the Arbitration Board. Eminent satisfaction 
with these appointments is everywhere expressed. 
The chief counsel for the United States will be Mr. 
Edward J. Phelps, of Vermont, ex-minister to Eng- 
land, who will be assisted by Mr. James C. Carter, 
distinguished New York lawyer, and Judge Henry 
W. Blodgett, of Chicago. The President has wisely 
emphasized the non-partisan character of the Behring 
Sea contention by placing our interests as fully in the 
hands of Democrats like Senator Morgan and Mr. 
Phelps as of Republicans. 

On this subject Mr. Stead writes: 


Preparing 


‘0 
Arbitrate. 


“Tt is to be 
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hoped that the English-speaking race on both sides of 
the Atlantic will proceed after the Behring Sea arbi- 
tration, which has been finally agreed upon, but 
which will not be over before October or No- 
vember, to put the relations between the Empire and 
the Republic on a legal footing. President Harrison 
recently referred to the arbitration as a lawsuit, and 
the phrase is suggestive. But if litigants had to im- 
provise a tribunal before they could get their case 
tried, the chances of legal settlements would be 
small indeed. What is wanted is, first, that England 


and America should agree to refer all disputes to 
arbitration; and then that they should proceed to 
constitute a supreme international tribunal, probably 
by delegation from the Supreme Court and the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council, that would take 
all disputed business naturally and as a matter of 


SIR GEORGE BADEN-POWELL, 
English Behring Sea Commissioner. 
course. The difficulties in the way of referring dis- 
putes toa tribunal are increased twenty-fold when 
you have to agree to construct the tribunal before you 
can send the case to arbitration.” 


Our Government has achieved a very 
gratifying success in securing the ac- 
ceptance by England and Germany, as 
well as France, Italy and other powers, of an invita- 
tion to a conference upon the silver question. It will 
be the purpose of the conference to inquire how a 
very greatly enlarged use of silver as money may 
safely be brought about. Most Americans hold that 
if the leading nations of the world would agree upon 
a fixed ratio of value between gold and silver, and 
would then throw open their mints for the unre- 
stricted coinage of both metals, at the same time 
agreeing to accept either of them at the fixed ratio in 
payment of public dues, while also giving them both 
a full standing as legal tender for private purposes, 
there would of necessity arise a state of self-perpetuat- 
ing equilibrium. If the monetary use of these metals 


An International 
Silver 
Conference. 
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were their only use the predicted equilibrium would 
almost inevitably ensue. The metal easiest to obtain 
at any given time or place would be preferred for 
debt-paying purposes, and the ‘law of demand and 
supply ” would promptly restore a disturbed balance. 
But enormous quantities of gold and silver are de- 
manded every year for other than monetary uses, and 
at present their market values fluctuate independently 
of one another, just as the values of copper and tin 
fluctuate. The question is, whether the artificial situ- 
ation created by an international bimetallic-coinage 
agreement would be dominant enough to fix and keep 
the value of silver for general commercial purposes at 
the precise ratio with gold that the mints everywhere 
would by law have to recognize. We in America 
quite generally believe that it would. The pro-silver 
men in the West profess to believe that the United 
States alone, without any coincident action abroad, 
could safely open its mints to the unrestricted coinage 
of both metals at the weight ratio between them of 
16 to 1. Inasmuch as silver in the open market has 
fallen so far away from the ratio of 16 to 1 that it 
now takes about 23 ounces of silver to buy one ounce 
of gold, there is no good reason advanced by anybody 
to make it appear that gold would remain in circula- 
tion if silver coinage at the 16 to 1 ratio were made 
unlimited and free to all comers. The conference 
will at least be extremely interesting, and its results 
are not unlikely to be very important. 


Stars ang Our English friends ought to be good- 
Stripes onthe humored enough to see that there is no 

Atlantic. yossible ground for jealousy or conten- 
tion in the transfer of the City of New York and City 
of Paris, the two great passenger ships of the Inman 
line, to American registry. The Inman Company is 
an American one. The two ships in question were 
built with American money and have always been 
owned and operated by Americans. The contracts 
for building them were let on the Clyde because at 
that time they could be built there for much less 
money than in America. They were debarred from 
registry as American ships by our navigation laws, 
which confine that privilege to vessels of American con- 
struction. Withinafew years our shipbuilding indus- 
try has made rapid strides ; and the success of Ameri- 
can designers and builders in creating the new navy 
has shown conclusively that ships of any size or 
speed can be produced as well here asin Europe. To 
encourage shipbuilding and to secure American mer- 
chant vessels suitable for enrollment in the auxiliary 
navy, the last Congress enacted a liberal ocean postal 
subsidy measure. In general pursuance of this 
policy, the present Congress has passed a bill which 
in effect makes exceptions of the two largest Inman 
steamers and admits them to the benefits of American 
registry—presumably including the postal subsidy— 
on condition that the company proceed at once to 
build other large ships in this country. The public is 
informed that the Inman Company will operate two 
lines of large steamers, one to Liverpool and the 
other to the Continent, under the American flag. 
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Inasmuch as British shipyards turn out vessels that 
fly every other flag under heaven, there need be no 
particular displeasure in England simply because the 
American. Government has consented to allow two 
American-owned ships to assume the full American 
status. In consideration of an annual payment of 
about $50,000 for each ship, the Inman Company has 
been under agreement to lease or sell the ships to the 
British Government in case of war, for cruisers or 
transport vessels. But this arrangement has been a 
distinctly terminable one in its character. Of course, 
England is sorry to lose its contingent hold upon the 
services of the two largest and stanchest merchant 
ships in the world. But there is nothing in the situa- 
tion to find fault about. Americans furnish a good 
deal more than half the patronage of the fast Atlan- 
tic passenger liners, and they would like very much, 
for a change, to have the privilege of crossing the sea 
under their own flag. Our Government, moreover, 
feels the need of a few good auxiliary ships, for trans- 
port of troops and cruising uses in case of sudden 
trouble. The acceptance of the New York and Paris 
grew directly out of negotiations entered upon by 
our Naval Department during the critical days of the 
Chilian incident. Other foreign-built vessels will 
probably be admitted to American registry under 
similar provisos of new construction in American 
yards. A bill has been introduced thus to admit a 
ship of the Pacific Mail Line. 


The Race questions have in every historical 


Non-Caucasians period been the most difficult and criti- 


in America. a) that governments have had to deal 


with ; but, it might perhaps be truthfully asserted that 
the past month has bristled more acutely with inci- 
dents illustrative of such difficulties than any previous 
historical moment that could easily beselected. And 
when the race questions also involve religious antag- 
onisms, the issues become doubly delicate. While 
American race problems are grave enough, and are 
quite too numerous just now for perfect composure, 
they at least do not threaten any very dire national 
catastrophies at an early date. Several other coun- 
tries are disturbed in a far more ominous way by the 
discords of inharmonious elements of population. 
Apart from difficulties growing out of the different 
languages and nationalities of our European immi- 
grants, we have had very prominently before us in 
these past weeks the problems that are entailed by the 
presence within our boundaries of people of other than 
Caucasian origin. The Indian question has had fresh 
attention by reason of the opening of reservation 
lands, and especially by reason of the debates in Con- 
gress upon the Indian appropriations. A longer 
article, elsewhere in this number of THE REVIEW, 
presents in detail the features of our present Indian 
policy, and takes the ground that in spite of all tem- 
porary and local frictions, the Indian problem is at 
length in the course of real and final solution. The 
Indian children are to be given the best education 
that their circumstances could require, and thus 
made over by one grand, exhaustive coup into Amer- 
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ican citizens. But it is the sorrowful case of the 
‘*brother in black” and the recurrence of the Chi- 
nese question that have been most conspicuous this 
month. 


The Position The President of the United States has 
been waited upon by representative col- 
ored men who complain that the position 
of their race is rendered intolerable by the violence of 
white mobs which are utterly regardless of negro life 
and which flog, shoot and hang men of the weaker 
race upon the merest suspicion of offense. It is cer- 
tainly true that the symptoms of race antagonism in 
some southern communities are becoming more, 
rather than less, alarming. The negroes have de- 
veloped a growing tendency to organize in secret 
societies, and to resent what their leaders deem the 
ill-treatment of their race. They have begun to col- 
lect and publish statistics to sustain their accusations. 
There have been widely published some very start- 
ung figures showing the number of legal executions. 
and the number of lynchings last year, by sections 
and by races. We cannot vouch for the accuracy of 
these statistics, which, however, the Southern press. 
does not seem inclined to dispute, although it indig- 
nantly repels the inferences that in some quarters are 
drawn from the facts. According to these statistics. 
there were 123 persons legally executed on conviction 
of capital crime in the United States in 1891, while 
195 persons were put to death by the summary proc- 
ess known as lynching. Of the legal executions, 27 

were in the Northern States and 96 in the Southern. 

In the North, 26 white persons were legally hanged 
and one colored man. In the South, under due form 
of law, 32 white persons and 64 negroes were executed. 
Of the persons lynched in the South, 51 belonged to 
the white race, while 118 were blacks. The51 whites 
include the eleven Italian victims of the New Orleans 
anti-Mafia mob. Admitting the substantial correct- 
ness of these frightful figures, must the whole white 
population of the South be put under indictment for 
outrageous cruelty to the negroes? Such a view 
of the case would be superficial. There are cruel 
people everywhere ; and the South doubtless has its 
lawless white roughs who ought to be suppressed at 
any cost or hazard by their own communities. But 
the Southern people are not inferior to any people 
elsewhere in the world in kindly and humane in- 
stincts. Viewed as a race of men, they are anything 
but cruel and brutal. For the general welfare of 
society, they certainly ought to learn a more patient 
deference to the tedious processes of the law; but 
this will come, of necessity, with the more elaborate 
industrial development of the future. Nothing can 
be gained by trying to fix blame upon either race, 
and only mischief can result from any dividing wedges 
inserted from the North. It is for the true inter- 
est of both national parties to do all they can to elimi- 
nate this race question from politics, Certainly the 
Republicans of the North will be recreant to no duty 
if they totally ignore domestic conditions in the South 
and leave the Southern commonwealths to work out, 
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as best they can, their perplexing problems. Let the 
North give sympathy, confidence and kindly encour- 
agement to both races in the South, and let the South 
welcome frankly all the educational help the North 
may choose to send for the improvement of the col- 
ored race. As for the colored men themselves, their 
wisest course would be to cultivate the best possible 
relations with the most upright and intelligent of 
their white neighbors, and for some time to come to 
forget all about politics and to strive mightily for 
industrial and educational progress. Race agitation 
is the one thing they should most resolutely avoid. 


The if itis true that the South understands its 
Chinese Own negro problem far better than the 
Question. North can understand it, no less is it true 

that the Pacific States are better qualified than the 
East to pass upon the Chinese question. A little more 
than a decade ago New England and California were 
engaged in a desperate controversy at Washington 
over the fundamental issue whether or not the Chi- 
nese should be treated like European immigrants or 
should be subjected to special and peculiar restric- 
tions. With New England it was purely a question 
of theory and logic, and of sentiment at long range. 
With California it was a concrete, life-and-death 
problem. The Pacific Slope won, deservedly, for its 
position was right. There has been much annoying 


evasion of the restrictions upon Chinese immigration ; 
and the time having come for a renewal of the ten- 
year exclusion act of 1882, Congress has seized the 


opportunity to pass a law far more severe and sweep- 
ing than the previous one. There has been evoked a 
terrific storm of indignation, and the Chinese Govern- 
ment has been reported as deeply displeased. The 
opponents of the bill criticise it as being in gross and 
palpable violation of our existing treaty with China. 
The measure would seem to be needlessly harsh. Our 
Government ought to maintain the most friendly rela- 
tions with the Government of the Chinese Empire, and 
to that end ought to use the greatest care to avoid 
giving offense. China does not wish to encourage the 
exportation of coolie labor to this country, and would 
undoubtedly be willing to co-operate with the United 
States to prevent the social and economic evils that 
the Californians so truly declare are involved in the 
swarming of Mongolians to our shores. But the 
_ Chinese Government should be approached with tact 
and courtesy, and the national dignity of that ven- 
erable and splendid empire should be respected. We 
have acted roughly and offensively to accomplish 
what called for the most delicate diplomacy. We 
have, in bad faith, imposed new burdens upon those 
Chinamen who are already here, and who, under a 
treaty now in force, have acquired exactly the same 
rights and privileges as European aliens enjoy. The 
main purpose of the anti-Chinese law is, unfortu- 
nately, anecessary one ; but in various details the new 
legislation must be regarded as objectionable. Let 
the main consideration not be forgotten, however. 
The bringing of Chinese labor to America has been a 
modified form of slave-trading. The Mongolian can- 
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not be assimilated here. The acquisition of a large, 
permanent Chinese population would entail needless 
difficulties upon future generations. Itis the business 
of this generation to avert such a calamity. The ar- 
gument that we ought to welcome recruits from al! 
the world, whether sent here by slave-traders, by the 
‘* Chinese companies,” by the pauper-dumping depart- 
ments of European governments, or by the menda- 
cious commercial methods of steamship companies 
that grow rich upon steerage business, is the silly and 
fatuous argument of feeble-minded sentimentalists. 
But the exclusion of masses of Chinese laborers is not 
incompatible with courteous and honorable relations 
with the Empire of China. 


Fortunately, the United States” has 
been almost wholly free from the agita- 
tion and violence which have made the 
month of May a terror on the Continent of Europe. 
The destructive type of socialism does not flourish on 
our soil, and our society, as a whole, is so democratic 
that, as a rule, the industrial strifes in which organ- 
ized labor occasionally engages are less bitter and dis- 
turbing than in Europe. The month of May has wit- 
nessed some large strikes and lock-outs in this coun- 
try, notably the stone-cutters’ difficulty, but upon the 
whole the country has been free from serious indus- 
trial conflicts. It is not in this country the organiza- 
tion of labor which occasions right-minded and intel- 
ligent men so much anxiety, but rather the power- 
ful and defiant organizations of capital for purposes 
of monopolistic control and exaction. Anthracite 
coal is a commodity of which there is an abundance. 
It is our best fuel, and its use has.grown almost 
universal. It happens that the area of the anthracite 
beds is comparatively compact and limited, and grad- 
ually the railroad companies penetrating the anthra- 
cite region have violated the very principles upon 
which their existence as common carriers is based, 
by securing ownership and absolute control of all the 
anthracite mines and lands and entering directly into 
the business not simply of transporting coal, but of 
mining it and selling it, regulating the yearly out- 
put and arbitrarily fixing the price. It having been 
found that the more or less voluntary monopoly rules 
were a difficult thing to maintain among several partic- 
ipating corporations, there has recently been effected 
under the auspices of the Reading Railway Company a 
consolidation of transportation, coal-mining and coal- 
carrying interests which has given into unitary 
hands an almost absolute control over a commodity 
used by many millions of people. The consolidation 
has been followed by a prompt advance in the price 
of coal. As a result of the wholly improper absorp- 
tion by the transportation companies of the produc- 
tive business of mining and selling coal, the people of 
the United States are probably paying at least 100 
per cent. more per ton for the anthracite they burn 
than they would be paying if the railroad companies 
had never been allowed, in defiance of their normal 
functions, to buy up coal fields and ‘‘ corner” the an- 
thracite trade. In the face of colossal robberies like 
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that practiced by the ‘‘ Coal Combine,” it seems an 
anachronism to regard mere burglars and like insig- 
nificant marauders as constituting our dangerous and 
‘criminal class. 


On May 1 throughout Europe labor cele- 
May Day brated its annual festival. The demonstra- 

tions on the Continent were regarded with 
much uneasiness. In Italy the Government pro- 
hibited all gatherings on May 1; and in Rome, as 
well as in Paris and Vienna, the executive stood ready 
with horse, foot, and artillery to confine the enthu- 
siasm of the demonstrators within legal limits. In 
London, the day being fine, there was a great muster 
in Hyde Park, but the occasion was merely interest- 
‘ing as a field-day parade of an army which has practi- 
cally undisputed possession of the field. In England 
the work people only need to demonstrate in order to 
encourage their allies on the Continent. Continental 
competition is the chief obstacle in the way of the 
leisure coveted by the English toiler, and the May 
Day Festival is the most effective method yet devised 
of encouraging his foreign competitors so to assimi- 
late the conditions of industry as to render it possible 
for England to advance another step toward human- 
izing labor. On the Continent, however, there are 
many millions who regard the May muster in a very 
different light. ‘‘ For the third time the International 
mobilizes its battalions.” ‘‘ The bandit of capital will 
perish in shame and filth.” Such were the terms in 


which the wage-earners of Paris were adjured by 


their executive committee to assemble in their thou- 
sands; and although allowance must be made for a 
natural desire to make the bourgeoise flesh creep, it 
is easy to see that such exhortations addressed to 
hungry crowds might easily have borne bloody fruit. 


The “For lo! ’93 reappears on the horizon!” 
Anarchist The centenary of the terror is to be cele- 
Terror, rated, it seems, by a feu de joie of dyna- 
mite. The epidemic of explosive crime which affects 
Europe at present is almost as mysterious and univer- 
sal as the influenza. Fortunately, it is far less fatal. 
There is no particular reason why it should have 
broken out just at this moment. Police precautions 
appear to be as useless as the prophylactics against 
the fatal sneeze which doubled the death rate at the 
beginning of the year, and it will probably pass as 
inscrutably as it arrived. It is notable that the 
country most severely afflicted with the criminal 
epidemic is France;'and after France, Spain. - The 
outbreak has, apparently, no perceptible relation to 
forms of government or to conditions of social or 
economic prosperity. It is only the most pronounced 
manifestation of popular impatience, the reductio ad 
absurdum of a tendency visible enough even in En- 
glish-speaking lands, where we are apt to swear at 
large when the millennium does not arrive by return 
of post. Impatience, however, without explosives can 
only beat its head against the wall. With explosives 
it can here and there blow a hole in the wall and 
maim or murder a few individuals. But when the 
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epidemic has passed it will have cost fewer lives than 
the eight hundred which are sacrificed to consump- 
tion every year in the British army. Tuberculosis, 
which slays two thousand babies every year in Paris, 
is a far deadlier foe than dynamite. 


Dynamite, however, affects the imagina- 
tion. These high explosives are cheap, 
handy and comparatively new. London 
omnibuses kill more people every year than the assas- 
sins have killed with dynamite since it was invented; 
but society has not yet learned to regard an Anarchist 
with the composure with which it contemplates the 
approach of the ’bus. In Paris a series of judiciously 
planned explosions produced a maximum of panic 


Not 
Anarchists, 
but Assassins. 


RAVACHOL, THE PARIS ANARCHIST. 


with a minimum of death. Ravachol, the leading 
spirit in the criminal conspiracy, a man who was first 
a libertine and then a murderer, and finally an An- 
archist and assassin, has been sentenced to penal 
servitude for life, while his comrades celebrated his 
conviction by blowing up the restaurant where he 
was arrested. Véry, the restaurant keeper who 
secured Ravachol’s arrest, had his leg blown off, his 
wife lost her reason, and two customers were injured. 
The assassins threaten to slay the Public Prosecutor, 
the judge, the jurors, and all who assist in bringing 
them to justice. European society, for the moment 
terrorized, read with dismay the telegrams arriving 
every day which told of explosions, arrests, incendiary 
fires and stolen dynamite. Most of the bombs have 
been exploded in Spain, but isolated outrages are re- 
ported from Italy, Austria and Germany. Particu- 
lars are published concerning the organizations of the 
Anarchists. They have four groups in Paris: the 
Federation, the Anti-Patriots, the Cosmopolitans and 
the Independents; but as ‘“‘ Anarchy without God or 
master” is their common watchword, the bonds of 
union are but slight. Anarchist organization seems 
to be a brotherhood with no bond save dynamite— 
which is a centrifugal rather than a centripetal force. 
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Is “Force po Society, threatened 
Remedy 9" by the assassin, re- 

taliates with the 
guillotine and the gallows. 
Even in England they have 
had their Anarchists, three 
of whom have been dis- 
patched to penal servitude 
from the Walsall Assizes, and 
there is a press prosecution 
following as a natural corol- 
lary. It is curious to note 
how instinctively the most ad- 
vanced States resort to meth- 
ods of repression when the 
danger approaches their own 
doors. When dynamite ex- 
plodes in St. Petersburg, 
French and English journal- 
ists moralize complacently 
upon the natural results of a 
policy of repression, and as- 
sure the Russian Government 
that the only way of prevent- 
ing such crimes is to liberate 
the press and establish parlia- 
mentary government. But 
now, with dynamite domiciled 
at their own doorstep, the 
English prosecute the Com- 
monweal, and the French Pre- 
mier has declared that the An- 
archist crimes are the direct 
consequence of the liberty ac- 
corded to the press. He says: 
‘We are suffering for the 
faults of our predecessors, who 
for along series of years al- 
lowed everything to be said 
and done. Liberty of speech 
and of the pen has prostituted 
the cause of liberty, and this is 
the result,” 














The Appeal Against actual 


to the 


t crime and redhand- 
Conscience. 


ed criminals society 

will continue to wage more or less successful war with 
theaid of gendarmes and detectives. But jails and gal- 
lows and guillotines are but miserable substitutes for 
the all-pervading sense of moral obligation to God and 
man which, even for mere police purposes, was worth 
all the tithes ever lavished upon the Church. It may 
be replied that the Church failed, even when its power 
was the greatest, as signally in the repression of 
crime as in the regeneration of society ; but no one 
‘an deny the immense restraining force which religion 
has exercised upon the passions of men. Yet, instead 
of welcoming its services, there are many philosophers 
who, even when confronted with the consequences of 
the decay of the moral sense and the extinction of 
the belief in the survival of the soul after death, seem 


ARCHBISHOP VAUGHAN, 


to desire nothing so much as still further to silence 
the voice of conscience, as expressed through the 
Christian pulpit. M. Renan ridicules the Pope for 
his well-meant attempt to make the Church once 
more a potent force in the affairs of man, and the 
French Gov2rnment issues circulars of denunciation 
and of protest against those brave priests who have 
attempted to teach from their pulpits the Christian 
conception of politics and society. To preach political 
sermons is to provoke disorder in the Church. 
Therefore, the priests must be gagged, so that there 
may be peace and silence in the sanctuary. M. Renan 
and the Republicans are sacrificing the life of the 
Church to its clothes. Ceremonial may be very 
stately and impressive and mystic, but it was not 
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ceremonial that civilized Europe and es- 
tablished the Pope in the City of the 
Czesars. It was the foolishness of preach- 
ing emphasized by the martyrdom of the 
preacher that did that; and if society is 
to be christianized once more it will not 
be by the pomp of the altar, but by the 
preaching of the pulpit. The most im- 
portant question affecting the progress 
of the world is whether the Christian 
Church can ever again become the ex- 
ponent of the moral sense of the com- 
munity in the practical work of to-day, 
or whether the human conscience must 
be provided with another speaking ap- 
paratus. 
_ The discussion aroused by 
otk Cnn, the Rev. Dr. Parkhurst’s 
crusade in New York against 
the police protection of crime and immor- 
ality, has opened freshly and concretely 
the question what position, if any, the 
churches and the professional ‘preachers 
of righteousness ought to take against 
obvious and entrenched evils in the body 
social and politic. The precise methods 
adopted by Dr. Parkhurst to procure 
conclusive evidence are wholly apart 
from the general question. It is now 
stoutly maintained, even by many min- 
isters of the gospel, that the churches 
have no function to perform in pol- 
itics or the administration of justice. 
But the majority of our religious leaders 
are ranging themselves, theoretically, 
on the right side. Nobody asks the 
churches to be partisan. But what are they 
doing, in this political year, if they are not openly 
and stoutly preparing to enter the fray as the ene- 
mies of bribery, lying, ‘ballot frauds, and all the rot- 
tenness that threatens to corrupt the very heart of 
our political life? The churches of every community 
in America ought to unite on definite lines to fight the 
fundamental battles of social and volitical morality. 


. 





English- ©© Spirits and aims of the men whose re- 
glis . eee 
Speaking sponsible task it is to lead and guide great 
Prelates: religious organizations, have consequences 
so far reaching that their discussion outside of the 
circles of their own communion is both inevitable and 
also excusable. Thus it matters greatly to all parts 
of the English-speaking world what English-speaking 
cardinals may be named by the consistory, at Rome a 
few days hence. The Rev. Dr. Vaughan has been 
made Archbishop of Westminster as the successor of 
the late Archbishop and Cardinal Manning. Itseems 
that many of the friends and admirers of Cardinal 
Manning had desired and expected that Dr. Gilbert 
would be thus distinguished. Dr. Vaughan, of Sal- 
ford, has shown much local interest in the welfare of 
the masses, and in his new post he may rise to higher 
qualities of public leadership than are now thought 








ARCHBISHOP IRELAND. 


possible. It would seem a foregone conclusion that 
he is also to be made a cardinal. In Ireland, Arch- 
bishop Walsh is the man upon whom the bestowal of 
a red hat would be most acceptable to the masses of 
his countrymen, but ecclesiastical rumor has it that 
the honor is to be given to a less aggressive leader. 
In any case the Vatican would seem to be gaining 
ground from year to year in its knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the English-speaking regions of the world. 


hieithehes Archbishop Ireland, of St. Paul, has made 
Ireland's a sojourn of several months at the Vatican ; 

Mission. ond his presence there has given occasion 
for numerous dispatches in the newspapers touching 
various phases of questions interesting not only to 
American Catholics, but to a larger American public. 
Thus it has been repeated and denied a number of 
times that Archbishop Ireland is to be made a car- 
dinal in recognition of his eminent services in the 
cause of temperance and Christian morality, and the 
cause of advanced Catholic education, and in recogni- 
tion and indorsement of his standing upon several 
controverted questions. The present month of June 
will probably determine which American prelate will 
be raised to the rank of cardinal. Besides Cardinal 
Gibbons himself, there is no man in the Catholic 
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church in America who stands so strongly and con- 
spicuously for all that is distinctively American, and 
who is so closely identified with the genius of our best 
life and progress, as Archbishop Ireland. The Cath- 
olic Church in America numbers so many millions 
of adherents that it stands as a factor of prime im- 
portance in our social fabric. Archbishop Ireland’s 
views upon the labor question ; his sympathy with 
universal education ; his advocacy of the English 
language as necessary for national unity and there- 
fore necessary as the basis of instruction in schools ; 
his intense deyotion to the Constitution of the United 
States and the cardinal principles that are at the base 
of our government and society—these things unite to 
make him a Catholic leader whose further promotion 
would redound not only to the welfare of his own 
Church, but to the furtherance of good citizenship 
and true social progress. 

It is interesting to compare notes with 
England on the amount of money needed 
to ‘‘run” the government for a year. Mr. 
Goschen has introduced his Budget in Parliament, 
and he estimates the British revenues at £90,477,000 
for the coming year, and expenditures at £90,253,000. 
Our Congress will appropriate somewhat less than 
$500,000,000, as against the British outgo of about 
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$450,000,000.  England’s foreign trade in 1891 was 
£745,000,000, a falling off of £4,000,000 from the fig- 
ures of 1890; but as it stood at £697,000,000 in 1880, 
when prices were 10 per cent. higher than they are 
to-day, this is not so bad ashowing. The tendency, 
however, is downward, and the inevitable reductions 
of wages will not be arranged without friction. 
The Small Holdings bill has not been altered to any 
extent in its passage through the House of Commons. 
No progress has been made with the Irish Lecal Gov- 
ernment. bill, which has failed to excite any enthu- 
siasm, 


Parliament- WO notable events occurred last month in 
ary the House of Commons. The Cambrian 
incidents. Railway Company having dismissed one of 
its employees for having given evidence before a parlia- 
mentary committee, which the directors seem to have 
imagined was prejudicial to their interests, the di- 
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rectors were summoned to the bar of the House and 
solemnly censured by the Speaker by order of the 
House. The other notable parliamentary incident 
was the debate on the duration of parliaments. A 
resolution, moved by Sir W. Foster, advocating the 
repeal of the Septennial act and the shortening of the 
duration of parliaments, was rejected by 188 to 142. 
The Liberals are in a difficulty on the question. They 
object to the seven years term; they admit three 
years is too short, but they have not made up their 
minds as to how long Parliament should actually sit. 
Mr. Gladstone has intimated to his Midlothian con- 
stituents that he expects a dissolution of Parliament 
about the end of June; and the Tories had not at last 
accounts denied the correctness of this forecast. Evi- 
dently there is no longer such eagerness for a disso- 
lution on the part of the Liberals as a few months 
ago. Sir W. Harcourt even professes indifference if 
the dissolution should be put off till next year. There 
is only one reason in favor of postponing the general 
election till next year, and that is that on January 1 
the new register would come into force. As this 
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would be an advantage to the Liberals rather than to 
the Tories, it cannot be counted on as adding to the 
probabilities. of a January election... At present 
Unionist candidates are wanted in more than a hun- 
dred constituencies, and Home Rule candidates in 
ninety-nine; but in eleven constituencies there is 
more than one Home Ruler in the field. The Liberal 
Unionists, so far as they have not drifted back to the 
Gladstonian camp, are likely to be practically ab- 
sorbed inte the Tory party under the name of ‘‘ Union- 
ists” in the coming election. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
group will at least not antagonize Tory candidates 
anywhere. By the way, Mr. Chamberlain’s son Aus- 
tin, who looks quite like a chip of the old block, has 
entered the House of Commons asa recruit to his 
father’s party. 


The revision of the Belgian constitution, 
by which universal manhood suffrage is 
now to be substituted for the old-time prop- 
erty qualifications that limited the franchise to asmall 
fraction of the citizens, is the most important Conti- 


Continental 
Affairs. 


LEOPOLD, KING OF THE BELGIANS. 


nental event of recent weeks. Belgium is in a transi- 
tional condition, with a social and political future 
that no man can foresee. Its races are destined, per- 
haps, to fall apart; and the end may be division, 
and absorption into France and Germany. The farce 
of the Russo-French alliance is now admitted to be a 
mere delusion even by the French. Slowly but surely 
the irresistible force of things is compelling men to 
see that the Czar is no enemy of Germany, and that 
it will not be his fault if the old relations between 
Russia and Germany are not re-established. The 
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famine, which at last seems to have been brought 
under partial control, has made shipwreck of Russian 
finances. There is a large deficit, and M. Wischne- 
gradsky, the ablest of Russian Ministers, has broken 
down from sheer overwork. M. Giers is also hope- 
lessly invalided. In Germany, Bismarck’s birthday 
has been celebrated with unusual heartiness, but al- 
though the old Chancellor may be a reserve force, he 
is not likely to come to the front so long as the Kaiser 
lives. How long that may be, or how short a time it 
may be, no one even ventures to speculate. All that 
can be said is, that for nearly a whole month William 
II had done nothing and said nothing to compel peo- 
ple to remember that he was still at the helm, when 
there happened the extraordinary incident of his 
lavish and unseemly praise bestowed upon a common 
soldier who had needlessly shot down a workingman 
for a trivial violation of barrack regulations. All 
Germany was horrified and disgusted. 


Toleiuiate In America we may be excused, perhaps, 
and Danubian for a lack of detailed familiarity with 

co’ tks politics and statesmen of Southern 
Europe, but certainly if we knew more we should 
find that such knowledge brought its own reward. 
There are men fighting the political battles of states 
and principalities on the Danube or in the Balkan 
peninsula who would be, perchance, the greatest fig- 
ures of our time if it had been their lot to play on the 
boards of a larger theatre. Opinions will naturally 
differ as to the virtues of Stambouloff, of Bulgaria, 
but there can hardly be two opinions as to his con- 
summate ability and his splendid courage. The new 
elections in Greece, however, have just restored to. 
power the finest and most brilliant political figure 
that the turmoils of Southeastern Europe has pro- 
duced in this generation. For many years the two 
political parties of Greece have been led by Tricoupis 
and Delyannis. Tricoupis is the greatest and wisest 
of all modern Greeks. He is constructive, patient, 
patriotic, brilliantly educated and of cosmopolitan 
acquaintance and experience. He obtains a lease of 
power as Prime Minister, cleans up the crude admin- 
istration of his half-civilized little country, inaugu- 
rates necessary fiscal reforms, holds back the vain 
and ignorant sentiment that demands an immediate 
war for the sake of the expansion of Greek territory, 
and finally provokes a reaction which brings Dely- 
annis back into power. Whereupon, Delyannis gives 
the country a brief administration, the sheer stupidity 
and imbecility of which brings the country to its 
senses again, with the result of the dissolution of the 
Boulé and an almost unanimous election of repre- 
sentatives who indorse Tricoupis as their leader and 
make him once more Prime Minister. Some. two 
years ago Tricoupis was overthrown at the end of a 
singularly statésmanlike period of administration. 
The election of a new Parliament, on May 15, now 
restores him to power again, with a majority so large 
as to include some three-fourths or four-fifths of all 
the members. Of another brilliant statesman of 
Eastern Europe we make more especial mention in an 
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article published elsewhere in this number of THE 
Review. Gabriel von Baross, of Hungary, whose 
sudden death removes him in the very prime of his 
manhood, had shown himself the most brilliantly 
original State Minister of Transportation and Public 
Works that any country has produced in our day. 


The Canadian Parliament at Ottawa has 
Imperial passed a resolution, after a long discussion, 
Trade. ‘by ninety-eight to sixty-four votes, in 
favor of ascheme of reciprocal trade relations with 
the United Kingdom. The meaning of this resolu- 
tion is that if England will put a differential duty on 
non-Canadian goods, Canada on her part will reduce 
her duties on British manufactures. One disadvan- 
tage of the proposal is that there are seven times as 
many people in the United Kingdom as there are in the 
Dominion, and so the proposed arrangement is thought 
hardly fairin England. Then, again, Canada to dis- 
criminate would only have to take duties off, whereas 
England would have to put them on, which is always 
more difficult. Great Britain is also trammeled by 
the treaties of commerce with Germany and Belgium; 
and there is‘ little likelihood of any arrangement 
being entered into unless it is pressed by the other 
colonies, and even then only when it takes the shape 
of a suggestion that all imports from countries not 
contributing directly to the Imperial defense shall be 
charged Navy dues. Lord Salisbury’s protectionist 
speech—which commits him to the idea of British Im- 
perial Federation, with retaliatory tariffs against the 
United States and other high-tariff countries, and to 
something like Mr. Blaine’s reciprocity policy—has 
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made a perfect ferment in the English political situa- 
tion. The parliamentary elections in July will be 
materially affected by a discussion of this sensational 
issue. 

From the British point of view Mr. 
Stead argues the case thus: ‘‘ The Cana- 
dian suggestion should be received with 
respectful consideration. Itis probably the last effort 
that will be made to keep the Dominion out of the 
American Zollverein. Whether such differential 
duties would increase trade or cement the bonds of 
Empire is a matter on which opinions differ. Were 
it not for the customs union of the United States the 
Federal union itself would be impossible. The real 
crux will come when the Government of the United 
States, having absorbed Canada in its Zollverein, 
make overtures to South Africa and Australia. The 
British Empire would soon be face to face with dis- 
integration, or race alliance. The spectacle that is 
afforded us by the disintegration of Brazil does not 
incline us to favor the former alternative. Last 
month the southern seventh of Brazil, hitherto known 
as the province of Matto Grosso, broke itself off from 
Brazil and proclaimed itself an independent State, with 
thé title of Republica Transatlantica. When it 
hoisted its new national flag of blue green with a yel- 
low star in the centre it cut Brazil off from Paraguay 
and the River Plate. The Positivists who inspire the 
policy of the Brazilian Republic are advocates of dis- 
integration. Our statesmen are not Positivists, but 
for many years some of them seemed to regard the 
break-up of the British Empire as desirable rather 
than otherwise. 


Disintegration 
of Empire. 


‘*To-day no one speaks of the secession 
of colonies as other than a misfortune, 
and there are many who would go to 
almost any length to unite the English-speaking com- 
monwealths in permanent alliance. Even those who 
are most anxious to secure Home Rule for Ireland are 
careful to explain that they decentralize only in order 
more effectively to unite. Lord Spencer, who is one 
of the chief of these decentralizing Imperialists, last 
month exhumed an opportune observation of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s, which had somewhat strangely escaped 
attention. Talking to Mr. Pierrepoint, the American 
Minister in 1877, Lord Beaconsfield declared himself 
in favor of Home Rule on the Federal principle. He 
said that he would place Ireland, in the main, in a 
similar relation to the Imperial Government to that 
New York holds toward the Federal Government. 
Lord Beaconsfield said: ‘ The fear that many express 
lest in that case Ireland should become independent, 
I consider groundless. Your Civil War has settled 
that. Even several States combined could not main- 
tain a confederacy outside the Union.’ ” 


Lord Beacons- 
field and 
Home Rule. 


The greatest advocate of what may be de- 
scribed as American Home Rule as the 
clue to the solution of British Imperial 
difficulties has just made a flying visit to London. 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes spent Easter in London, and is 


Mr. Rhodes 
in London. 
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already well on his way back to Cape Town. Mr. 
Rhodes was in capital spirits about Mashonaland. 
The telegraph has now been carried up to the Zam- 
besi. The country was perfectly tranquil and every- 
thing was going well. From an Imperial point of 
view nothing could have been more successful than 
the occupation of the country, and from a financial 
point of view—well, shareholders could wait. Mr. 
Rhodes has ideas of his own as to the opening up of 
Bechuanaland; he thinks he has solved the franchise 
difficulty by a compromise; and altogether is very 
hopeful about his end of Africa. But that makes him 
all the more angry with those who talk glibly about 
England’s evacuating the other end of the Continent, 
toward which he is pushing forward with all speed 


COLONEL KITCHENER. 


down the lakes. If Gordon had but been relieved in 
time the telegraph line from Cairo to Cape Town 


might have been completed in twelve months. Even 
now it may be open before the end of the century. 


There is not the least likelihood of Egypt 
being evacuated. The British say they 
will go when they have done their work, 
and when there is a reasonable certainty that their 
going will not be the signal for undoing all the good 
that has been done since Tel-el-Kebir. How far they 
are from any assurance on that point is proved by 
pointing to the difficulty with which Sir Evelyn Bar- 
ing had to deal last month. In the firman appointing 
the new Khedive the Sultan had taken pains to vary 
the form so as to have been free to re-annex the pen- 
insula of Sinai to Turkey. This little game was ex- 
posed and frustrated by the vigilance of the English 
Resident. If England had not been on the spot the 
question of Sinai might easily have disturbed the 
peace of nations. But there is no likelihood of their 
being intrigued out of the position they now hold. 
They have just appointed a new Sirdar, and it is well 


The Egyptian 
Question. 
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understood in Egypt that Mr. Gladstone’s return to 
Downing street will make no change in the status 
quo at Cairo. 


There is not a power in Europe but is well 
pleased that England should continue to 
exercise her civilizing and pacifying sover- 
eignty over the Nile valley, with the esception of 
France. To propitiate France England has sacrificed 
her position in Madagascar, and abstained from press- 
ing the interests of her colonists in Newfoundland. 
The French Bourse would be convulsed if the British 
in serious earnest threatened to leave Egypt. The 
French have on their hands, on the other side of 
Africa, a troublesome little war with ‘the King of 
Dahomey. They hold two small coast towns, Koto- 
now and Porto Novo, over both of which Dahomey 
claims sovereignty. The King has raided Porto Novo 
and made numerous prisoners, who will probably be 
massacred in Dahomey fashion. He has set the 
French at defiance, and threatens to attac:- un’ ia with 
14,000 men armed with rifles and supported by six 
pieces of artillery. The French are outnumbered, 
but they have the sea and all civilization at their 
back, and it is doubtful whether the Dahomeans wiil 
venture seriously to attack a fortified town. Sooner 
or later Dahomey will share the fate of Ashantee; 
but the French naturally wish to postpone the inevit- 
able campaign. 


France in 
Africa. 


In Victoria the Ministry has emerged 
from the ordeal of a general election 
strengthened; while the Labor leaders 
have been badly beaten, only eleven out of thirty of 
their candidates being returned. The most impor- 
tant news from Australia is the decision of the 
Queensland Government to reverse the policy to 
which Sir Samuel Griffith has hitherto been com- 
mitted, and reintroduce Kanaka labor into the semi- 
tropical sugar plantations. Each colony has, of 
course, a right to settle its own affairs in its own 
way, and no one will interfere with Queensland, 
whatever she does. But the decision to introduce 
the South Sea laborer into Queensland has been hailed 
both there and in the other colonies with sincere re- 
gret. It gives up the ideal of Australia for the 
whites, and it re-establishes ‘‘ Blackbirding.” It may 
be inevitable, but if so it is to be hoped that Sir 
Samuel will go into the ‘‘ Blackbirding” business 
himself, All labor recruiting should be forbidden, 
except to government vessels, the captain and crew 
of which should be answerable directly to the gov- 
ernment which employed them and none of whom 
should profit to the extent of a single sixpence by the 
recruiting of the natives. The business is far too 
near akin to slave-trading to be intrusted to any ex- 
cept those who have no personal interest to serve in 
straining or evading the law, and who are personally 
responsible for its rigorous enforcement. The race 
problems of America should be a warning to Australia. 


Race Questions 
in 


f 
Australia. 
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REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 





THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


an The seventieth birthday of Rev. Edward 
Eminent Everett Hale, D.D., has recently been cele- 
American. brated with expressions of gratitude and 
respect not only as wide as the American continent, 
but wonderfully hearty in their unbroken unanimity. 
Few lives in our generation have been 
passed so usefully. It is certainly rare 
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in the fixed income of the professors in all our col- 
leges and universities of not less than twenty-five per 
cent.; and this will really mean a vast endowment of 
original research, with such a flowering out of brill- 
iant American scholarship as will astonish the world. 





that so radical and courageous a re- 
former completely conquers the esteem 
-of men of all shades of opinion. In con- 
structive social reforms Dr. Hale has ever 
been a valiant leader ; he has been one of 
the great preachers of the age; he has 
produced some of the finest and most 
permanent pieces of our American litera- 
ture. His activities seem to increase 
rather than to diminish with growing 
years. Thus besides his editorial work 
in his magazine of practical philanthropy 
Lend a Hand, and in the well-known 
Boston weekly The Commonwealth, he 
has for some time contributed a most 
instructive and timely department of 
social studies to each month’s issue of 
the Cosmopolitan Magazine, this being 
the. phase of his recent work which has 
perhaps attracted more attention than 
any other. 


The Boom" in NO recent phase of Ameri- 
Higher can progress and develop- 
Education. ment has been more note- 
worthy than the growth of our facilities 
for the higher education, both of men 
and of women; and in the personnel of 
our educational leaders there has come to 
be a popular interest such as was hardly 
felt at all a dozen years ago. The 
wondrous doings of President Harper in 
the off-hand making of his new Chicago 
University, and in the bidding of high 
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prices for first-class talent wherever 
found. have engaged the attention of 
the daily newspapers almost as much 
as the discussion of political candidates. The 
“boom” in higher education has affected the 
professional market to an amazing extent. For 
not only have the richly endowed new universities 
created a number of unprecedentedly high-priced po- 
sitions, but very many of the older institutions, in 
order to keep their favorite sons, have been bidding 
against actual or anticipated calls from their rich and 
ambitious new competitors in the West. It is highly 
curious and somewhat amusing that a portion of the 
forced tribute which the Standard Oil monopoly is 
said to have levied upon the whole American people 
should turn out to be a tax for the benefit of higher 
education, and especially for the enlargement of pro- 
fessors’ salaries. It might not be extravagant to pre- 
dict that one of the results of President Harper’s 
splendid audacity in the use of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
millions will, within five years, be an average increase 


CHARLES KENDALL ADAMS, LL.D. 


7 Among the very recent events and 
changes. in the University world, the 
one most commented upon has been the 

resignation of President Charles Kendall Adams, of 

Cornell University. Dr. Adams succeeded President 

Andrew D. White some seven or eight years ago, and 

in this time he has added the reputation of an educa- 

tional organizer and administrator of the highest 
ability to his previous well-earned fame as one of our 
greatest historical scholars. So much attention has 
been fixed upon the new university developments 
further West than the State of New York, that it 
may surprise some of our readers to know that during 
these few years of President Adams’s administration 
the number of students at Cornell has increased from 

573 to 1,573, the teaching corps from 52 to 122, and 

the number of post-graduate students from 31 to 164. 

Pesident White, who had no taste for details, had 


Presidential 
Changes 
at Cornell. 
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JACOB G.. SCHURMAN, 
President-elect of Cornell University. 


recognized in Dr. Adams the man who could put in 
perfect working order the intricate mechanism of an 
establishment whose general scope and proportions 
Dr. White himself had so finely conceived. In the 
educational interests of the State of New York Presi- 
dent Adams has assumed a place of the very foremost 
rank, and his influence as an educational leader has been 
as wide as the nation. The reasons for his seemingly 
abrupt withdrawal from a position he has filled with 
so eminent a degree of success are not made public; 
although we are assured that no lack of internal har- 
mony was at the root of the resignation. Fortunately, 
he has built well for his successor. Among the liter- 
ary and historical tasks which President Adams is to 
renew or undertake is the editorship-in-chief of an 
important encyclopedia. Among the many things 
which should be recounted to his credit, not the least 
by any means is the fact that he discovered in Nova 
Scotia, brought to Cornell, and placed at the head of 
the department of philosophy, the scholarly professor 
whom the trustees with commendable promptness 
have already promoted to the presidency. The Presi- 
dent-elect, Dr. J. G. Schurman, has won more than 
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an American reputation as an author and a brilliant 
lecturer in philosophy. He has had a varied experi- 
ence, all of which adds to his fitness for his new 
duties. There can be no doubt of his eminent quali- 
fications to carry on with good judgment and with a 
contagious enthusiasm the work so well developed 
under the administrations of Presidents White and 
Adams. 


Woman's mong recent discussions in England none 
_ Suffrage has been so lively as that upon the ques- 
in England. tion of woman’s suffrage. The Womna’s 
Liberal Federation — a body originally brought into 
being with somewhat ill grace by the Liberal party 
in order to furnish the Liberals with an Amazonian 
contingent which could meet the Tory Primrose 
League on its own ground—was at first intended to 
be simply and solely an electioneering agency for the 
party. Mrs. Gladstone was made president, and the 
executive committee was packed with ladies whose 
lords had been cabinet ministers and who were nat- 
urally anxious to be cabinet ministers again. For a 
time all went well. But after awhile the voice of 
the political woman began to be heard in the land. 
The Federation, at its annual meeting, passed a reso- 
lution in favor of woman’s suffrage. There followed 
a controversy, and most of the wives of leading Lib- 
eral politicians resigned. At this stage Mr. Glad- 
stone wrote a letter against woman suffrage which 
admitted too much to be strong. Then Mrs. Glad- 
stone concluded not to resign, and the over-bubbling 
teapot subsided. But the subject of the suffrage 
came to a test vote in the House of Commons, 
on Sir A. Rollit’s proposal to admit all women on the 
municipal to the parliamentary registry. There 
was a brisk debate, in which various Liberal leaders 
made speeches that would have done credit to the 
Tories before Mr. Disraeli educated his party. Sub- 
stitute workingman for woman and you have the 
identical speeches with which the Conservatives and 
Adullamites resisted the enfranchisement first of the 
artisan and then of the agricultural laborer. The 
only important speech in the debate was Mr. Bal- 
four’s. The leader of the House of Commons dis- 
tinguished himself by a declaration, clear and 
explicit, in favor of woman suffrage. After he had 
spoken the House divided. Most of the Liberal 
leaders voted against the bill, which was rejected by 
a majority of 23. The following is an analysis of the 
voting : 

Majority 

Against. For. Against. 
Consérvatives.:...65.. 75-5. 6B" ss 10° = 
EA DOUAIR. 6:5.6:0.5:056.0:0:06"s é a -- 26 
Liberal Unionists Ae, eee viv aU 
Home Rulers 0 = ; 


28 


MOURNS 2 bik te bes 152 


The division is interesting, because it raises the 
question in practical shape on the eve of dissolution. 





RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


April eee agreement with Germany signed 
by Secretary Blaine and Mr. Von Holleben....United 


States revenue steamers, Rush and Bear, ordered north 
to patrol Behring Sea....Baron Fava ordered by the 
Italian Government to resume his post as Minister at 
Washington. 

April 17.—The Spanish Government agrees to exhibit at 
the Chicago Fair a model of the Columbus caravel. 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, 


Appointed Professor of History at Oxford to succeed the late Professor Freeman. 


April 18.—Naval appropriation bill passed by the 
House ; it provides for only one new cruiser....The 
Mikado has appointed a committee of seven members to 
report a draft of a revision of the treaties between Japan 
and the Western Powers. 


_ April 19.—The Behring Sea modus vivendi approved by 
Senate... . Premier Rudini and his Italian ministry resign 
..-.Plot of Spanish anarchists to kill the boy king dis- 
closed....Severe shock of earthquake in California... .Mr. 
Gladstone declares against oman’s Suffrage ...The 


Arapahoe and Cheyenne reservation open to settlement 
-;+-A commercial treaty between Switzerland and Italy 
signed. 

April 20.—Explosions due to anarchists in Spanish towns 
.---A hurricane in the Tyrol....Mr, Teller, Republican 
Senator from Colorado, in a speech before the Senate 
warns his party that it cannot depend on the Silver 
States with an anti-free coinage platform. 

April 21.—State enumeration 
of New York shows a popula- 
tion of 6,510,162... Rerthonake 
shocks again felt in California. 
....All members of the last Ital- 
ian Cabinet, except the Minister 
of Finance, withdraw resigna- 
tions....President Harrison is- 
sues invitation to foreign na- 
tions to participate in an inter- 
national conference on larger 
use of silver as money....The 
French Cabinet decides to carry 
war into Dahomy....The In- 
diana Democratic State Con- 
vention adopt resolutions fav- 
orable to Mr. Cleveland, but 
instruct delegates to present 
the name of ex-Gov. Gray as a 
presidential candidate. 

April 22.—-Arrest of large 
numbers of Anarchists in vari- 
ous cities of France... .Italian 
Ministry decides to limit Italian 
possessions in Africa to Mas- 
sowah. 

April 23.—The Radetsky mon- 
ument in Vienna unveiled by 
the Emperor Francis Joseph. 

April 24.—Fifteen arrests of 
conspirators against Bulgarian 
Government ....The Reading 
Railway’s ‘Coal Combine” 
works great hardship through 
limiting the production and in- 
creasing the price of anthracite 
coal. 

April 25.—Restaurant in Paris 
in which Ravachol, the An- 
archist, was arrested, blown up 
by a bomb; many injured 
Geary bill rejected in Senate. 
....Mgr. Charles Edward Mc- 
Donnell consecrated Bishop of 
Brooklyn with imposing cere- 
mony. 

April 26.—Ravachol and Si- 
mon, the Anarchists at Paris, 
found guilty Reapportion- 
ment bill passed by the New 
York Legislature 

April 27.—Army Appropria- 
tion bill passed by the Senate. 
....Motion to advance Woman’s 
Suffrage bill in House of Com- 
mons defeated by vote of 175 to 
152....Fire in Philadelphia 
Grand Central Theatre; a number of persons burned.... 
Corner stone of proposed Grant monument in Riverside 
Park, New York, laid by President Harrison. 

April 28.—Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, of Massachusetts, 
nominated by President Harrison to be minister to 
France....Explosion of dynamite bombs in France, Bel- 
gium and Italy....Toniataba, Gambia, taken by British 
troops and destroyed. 

April 30.—Further bomb explosions in Switzerland and 


Italy. 
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May 1.—Opening of Methodist General Conference in 
Omake... May day passes off in Europe without any 
serious disturbances. 

May 2.—Bill to admit to American registry certain for- 
eign built vessels owned in the United States passed 7 
House....Dynamite explosion in Liege....Riot in Hol- 
land....House of Representatives passes the Free Binding 
Twine bill. 

May 3.—Report of the Conference committee on the 
Chinese exclusion bill agreed to in the Senate....Diplo- 
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THE LATE HON, JOHN S. BARBOUR, 
United States Senator from Virginia, died May 14. 


matic and consular appropriation bill passed by House 
.... Newfoundland passes resolutions renewing tariff dis- 
criminating against Canada ...Presidents and executive 
boards of Southern Farmers’ Alliances meet at Birming- 
ham, Alabama....The Queen returns to England from 
her sojourn in the South of France and her visit to Ger- 
many. 

May 4.—Conference report on Chinese exclusion bill 
adopted by House....Important arrest of anarchists in 
Belgium....Extensive economies proposed by Italian 
Government. 

May 5.—Italian Government defeated in Chamber of 
Deputies on vote of confidence in its financial programme 
....Great floods in the West....President Charles Ken- 
dall Adams, of Cornell University, resigns. 

May 6.—Negotiations for treaty between England and 
Spain suspended... .Italian cabinet resigns.. .Lord Salis- 
bury makes an address on the Home Rule question. 

May 7%.—Ratification of the Behring Sea arbitration 
agreement and modus vivendi exchanged between Great 
Britain and the United States ..Signor Giolitti requested 
by King Humbert to form anew Italian cabinet. ...Inter- 
national horticultural exhibition near London opened. 

May 8.—The Attorney-General of New Jersey is to file a 
bill in the Court of Chancery against the Reading Combi- 
nation. 


May 9.—Charles Emery Smith tenders his resignation 
as minister to Russia....River and Harbor bill carrying 
an appropriation of about $21,000,000, and involving con- 
tracts for a still greater additional sum, passed by the 
House....Strike of New York granite cutters and pavers 
begins. ...The Methodist General Conference in session as 
Omaha adopts resolutions protesting against the grant of 
public money for sectarian purposes. 

May 10.—Radical amendments to the Belgian constitu- 
tion passed which SS change the old system of 
government....Archbishop Ireland’s educational policy 
with reference to the elementary schools at Faribault and 
Stillwater, Minn., approved by the Vatican....The Brit- 
ish government issues an order prohibiting sealing in 
Behring Sea until May, 1893. 

May 11.—England accepts the invitation of the United 
States to take part in an international conference to dis- 
cuss the silver question....The Convention of the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers opened in Atlanta.... 
The Convention of the Federation of Women’s Clubs 
opened in Chicago....The Pope announces his intention 
to write an encyclical on Columbus for the World’s Fair 
....lowa’s delegation to the National Democratic Con- 
vention instructed to vote as a unit for Governor Boies. 

May 12.—The British Government declines to give its 
assent to the convention between the United States and 
Newfoundland....The nomination of T. Jefferson Cool- 
idge to be Minister to France confirmed by the Senate.... 
The bridge over the Mississipi river at Memphis opened 
with ceremonies....The Childs-Drexel Home for Union 
Printers at Colorado Springs dedicated....The Czar 
signed a ukase permitting the exportation of oats and 
corn from Russia. 

May 13.—In the Senate Mr. Gorman speaks strongly in 
favor of adequate appropriations for public a... 
Justice Harlan and Senator Morgan selected as arbitra- 
tors and_ex-Minister Phelps as chief counsel on the part 
of the United States in the Behring Sea arbitration.... 
The clause of the ballot act permitting illiterate voting 


THE LATE ROSWELL SMITH, 
President of The Century Co., died April 19. 


repealed by the British House of Commons....The Amer- 
ican steamer, Conemaugh, which was sent from Philadel- 
phia loaded with flour, grain and provisions for the starv- 
ing Russian peasants arrived at Riga. 

May 14.—Heavy rains throughout the West; the Mis- 
souri, Mississippi and Illinois rivers rapidly rising.... 
Another dynamite explosion in France. 











May 15.—Bishop McDonnell, of Brooklyn, dedicates St. 
Augustine’s church in the presence of a large audience 
.... The new Italian Cabinet completed ; Signor Giolitti, 
president of the council....The Tricupis party secure con- 
trol of the legislative assembly at the general elections in 
Greece....Baron Fava, the Italian Minister to the United 
States, returns to this country. 


OBITUARY. 


April 16.—Rev. Dr. Henry Allon, the well-known Con- 
gregational minister of England, for twenty-two years 
editor of the British Quarterly Review....John Lyle 
King, a prominent member of the Chicago Bar....Mar- 
shal Jovellar y Soler, President of the Spanish Supreme 
Council of War and Marine. 





















THE LATE REV. HENRY ALLON, D.D., 
English Congregationalist, died April 16. 


April 17.—Alexander Mackenzie, Premier of Canada 
from 1873 to 1878. 

April 18.—Chief Engineer Nathan B. Clark, of the 
United States Navy, the inventor of the deflective armor 
now used on war ships....Henri de Kock, the French 
playwright and novelist. 

April 19.—Roswell Smith, president of the Century Com- 
pany and one of the founders of The Century Magazine 
....Colonel George Gray, a leading member of the New 
York bar....Friedrich Martin, of Bodenstedt, German 
author. 

April 20.—M. C. Hart, founder of the Philadelphia Press 
....Rev. John Swinburne Whedon, D.D., pastor of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Ridgefield, Conn....James 
William Williams, Bishop of Quebec. 

April 21.—The Rev. Artemus R. Muzzey, of Cambridge, 
Mass., well-known Unitarian cler, and author.... 
Dowager Grand Duchess Alexandrine, of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, sister of the late Kaiser Wilhelm I. 

April 22.—Rev. J. Howard Nixon,’D.D., formerly pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church, Indianapolis, of 
which President Harrison was by him ordained a ruling 
elder, and for many years prominent in the General Coun- 
cils and Assemblies of the Presbyterian Church.... 
Lieutenant-General Sir Lewis Pelly, member of the Brit- 
ish House of Commons. 

April 23.—Edward Somerville Jaffray, for more than 
half a century a prominent figure in the commercial world 
of New York. 

April 24.—Josiah Belden, an early pioneer settler in the 
West and first person to raise the American flag in Cali- 
fornia. 

April 25.—William Bradford, a well-known American 

inter....General Charles Ferdinand Latrille, Count de 

‘orencez. 

April 26.—William Astor, of New York....Colonel 

Richard Biddle Irwin, a prominent journalist of New 
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York... Daniel Adee, the first manufacturer of cast steel 
in America and at one time a prominent publisher of New 
York... . Asa F. Bradley, one of the first settlers in Chicago 
....-Henri Duneyrier, the African explorer. 

April 29.—Lumb Stocks, R.A., of London, Associated 
Engraver of the Royal Academy, and Royal Academician 
....Sir Alexander Bateman Periam Fuller-Acland Hood, 
of London....M. Sauter, director of the Banque de Paris 
et des Pays Bas. 

May 2.—Joseph Foxcroft Cole, the distinguished land- 
scape painter.... Yates Carrington, the well-known ani- 
mal painter....The Rev. George A. Sparks, for a long 
time manager of the New York Christian Herald. 

May 3.—Edward P. Smith, professor of Modern Lan- 
[Sonos and Political Science in the Worcester, Mass., 

olytechnic Institute.... William Henderson, a prominent 
lawyer of Indiana....Don Miguel Ausa, Judge of the 
Mexican Supreme Court of Justice. 

May 4.—William N. Smith, president of the Select 
Council of Philadelphia....Charles A. Barry, well-known 
crayon artist....Charles Henry Harris, ‘‘Carl Pretzel,” 
editor of the National Weekly. 

May 5.—Major George Washington Earle, of Darling- 
ton, 8. C., the noted mathematician and civil engineer ; 
he was probably the greatest mathematician in the 
Southern States... Gaorye Henry Moore, superintendent 
of the Lenox Library, New York, and a well-known 
bibliographer. 

May 6.—Colonel William P. Shinn, one of the best known 
railroad men in the United States....Professor August 
Wilhelm Hofmann, the distinguished German chemist. 

May 7.—Captain Thomas Richards Martin, of Water- 
bury, Conn. 




















F. DEEMING, 
Who was executed in Australia May 23. 


May 8.—General William G. Halpin, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

May 9.—Herr Gabriel Von Baross, Hungarian Minister 
of Industry and Commerce... James Grondie, of a 
who built one of the first boats to cross the Atlantic by 
steam power alone..... Colonel John William Avery, of 
Norfolk, Va., known as the commander-in-chief of the 
Ku Klux just after the civil war. 

May 10.—State Senator Milton W. Matthews, of Cham- 
paign, Tl. 

May 12.—Rev. John Martin Van Buren, of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, cousin of President Martin Van Buren. 

May 13.—Colonel Henry G. Parker, of Boston, editor of 
the Saturday Evening Gazette. 

May 14.—Senator John S. Barbour, of Virginia....Gen- 
eral Thomas A. Rowley, distinguished for his services in 
the Mexican and Civil wars. 

May 15.—Jonathan Blanchard, President emeritus of 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, Ill....Elias J. Pattison, of 
New York, active in religious and charitable work.... 
Frederick C. Pillsbury, of Minneapolis, Minn. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA IN SOUTHERN FRANCE. 
A DRIVE IN THE GARDENS OF THE HERMITAGE HOTEL, HYERES. 





CURRENT HISTORY 


R. GORDON THOMSON, the caricaturist of Fun 
(London), commenced life in the Civil Service, 
where he was appointed to a permanent clerkship in the 
Assessor’s Department of Somerset House. All his spare 
time was devoted to drawing, and when the late Mr. Tom 
Hood assumed the editorship of Fun he was invited 
to join the staff, doing also a large amount of illustrative 
work for various publishers, About this time Fun be- 
came the property of Messrs. Dalziel & Co., who offered 
the work of weekly cartoonist to Mr. Thomson, and he, 
finding it impossible to combine his official and artistic 
duties, resigned his position in the Civil Service and de- 
voted himself entirely to his art. Mr. Thomson has drawn 
for other periodicals besides Fun, among others Punch, 
the Graphic—to which he was one of the original con- 
tributors—the Sunday Magazine and Good Words, and 
has also exhibited paintings in the Royal Academy and 
elsewhere. 

The ideas of the Fun cartoons are often very clever, 
but the drawings are as often very stiff and unnatural. 
One might almost imagine that Mr. Thomson never 
draws from the live model, but from a very angular and 
stiff lay figure. Back in the seventies his cartoons had 
not this sad peculiarity, so that it may even yet be thrown 
off. At his best, Mr. Thomson has all the qualifications 
for a good political cartoonist; he is never tiresome, and 
his personages are at once recognizable. It happens that 
we use nothing very conspicuous of Mr. Thomson’s this 
month, although the small drawing on page 544 is very 
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THE POT CALLS THE KETTLE ‘‘ EXTRAVAGANT.” 


From Puck, May 18, 1892. 
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MR. GORDON THOMSON, OF LONDON ‘“‘ FUN.” 


much to the point in view of Lord Salisbury’s recent per- 
formances. 

Mr. Reed’s attack upon the Holman policy of dealing 
out appropriations, and the dissensions among the Demo- 
cratic majority in the House, are effectively set forth in 
the cartoons which we reproduce from Puck and Judge. 
Bengough, in Grip, is still hammering away at the pro- 
tective tariff wall between Canada and the United States. 
His cartoon ‘‘ We've Got Him on a String ” suggests a 
means of forcing Uncle Sam to throw open his ports duty- 
free to Canadian goods. 

The London Punch’s terrible new May Queen needs no 
comment, nor does Judy’s fiendish embodiment of the 
dynamiting epidemic. The Berlin satirist, the artist of 
Kladderadatsch, attempts to insinuate that France, with 
all her loud professions of friendship and firm alliance with 
Russia, has been giving nothing for famine relief but 
words of sympathy, while the United States has been 
giving the food. Young Austen Chamberlain happens to 
look for all the world like his distinguished papa, as the 
portrait of him in our ‘Progress of the World” well 
shows ; and a London scoffer represents them as a pair of 
concert-hall song-and-dance men. We have selected 
seven Australian cartoons, from three different papers, to 
show how irreverently the Australians are harping at 
John Bull just now, as well as to give a notion of some of 
their current local issues. 
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WHILE THE QUACKS DISAGREE THE PATIENT IS DYING. 
From Judge, April 30, 1892. 


Dort' Don 7! for MKinhy3 sake DONT 
fll Tal bord or yout lef Joore a flood 
af will rye my Tariff wall out 
of exisvene, 


ANOTHER QUEER SPECIMEN OF “LOYALTY ” 2 = SS att a . 
Fic Be ae 


The proposal to put binder twine on the free list, and thus 
rescue the Canadian farmer from the clutches of a Yankee , 
Monopoly, which controls all the cordage factories in the Do- “WE'VE GOT HIM ON A STRIN a” 


minion, was voted down last week in the House on a party 


division.—From Grip (Toronto). May 7. 1892. From Grip (Toronto), May 7, 1892, 
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THE NEW “QUEEN OF THE MAY.” A HAND AGAINST EVERY MAN’S. 
From Punch (London), April 30, 1892. From Judy (London), April 13, 1892. 

















RUSSIA’S NEED ABATED BY FRANCE'’S SYMPATHY, AND— NORTH AMERICA’S ASSISTANCE. 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin), April 10, 1892. 
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AGAINST THE STREAM. 
Lord Salisbury coaching his crew for the General Election race. 
From Fun (London), April 6, 1892. 











THE TWO OBADIAHS,. 
Aproposof the entrance of young Mr. Chamberlain into the House 
of Commons as a recruit to his father. 
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THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. 


“Under the close and constant scrutiny of John Bull—according THE KANAKA QUESTION IN QUEENSLAND 
to our local papers. ‘What do they think of us at home ?’ is the EP A . 
present satie of Victoria. Wouldn't it be better to pay a little A new breed of lion in the Federal path—introduced by Sir Sam. 
more attention to our self-respect, andless to John’s.—From the Griffith. (Sir Samuel is re-importing Polynesian black labor.)— 
Melbourne Punch, Feb. 18, 1892. From the Sydney Bulletin, February 27, 1892. 
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THE REAL DESTROYERS OF OUR CREDIT. THE WAYS OF ROYALTY. 

First ABSENTEE (in London Club): “It’s all hup with the [the German Emperor has made a speech, in the course of which 
bloomin’ colonies; they’re goin’ to rot fast. My station only he declared that those subjects who were dissatisfied with his rule could 
panned out thirty per cent. profit last season. leave the country.”—Cablegram. | 

Seconp Ditto: “Yes, blank the blankety blanked blank to king WorKINGMAN (to the Capitalists) :—‘‘ We have no wish to be 
blank. Everything Haustralian’s going bad, blank it. too bloomin’ severe. Such of yer as don’t like our way of doin’ things 

TuairRD Ditto: “Blank, blank” (etc., etc., etc.).—From the Mel- can git out o’ the country—but —- must leave yer capital behind.” — 
bourne Punch, February 18, 1892. From the Melbourne Punch, March 3, 1892. 
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LOADING UP FOR A FRESH THE PROPER ATTITUDE OF 


EXPLOSION. 

The Victorians’ idea of John Bull’s finance 
—money re for Chili, but none for Aus- 
tralia.—From the Melbourne Punch, Feb- 
ruary 11, 1892, 


AUSTRALIA ! 


According to those worthy persons who 
are so anxious to conciliate the British in- 


vestor.—From the Ant (Australia), March 
2, 1892. 


Becoming vay fastidious. The wnqaglenes 
don’t like it off that plate.—From the Mel- 
bourne Punch, March 3, 1892. - 





A GLANCE AT MR. BLAINE’S COMMERCIAL POLICY. 


BY A SUPPORTER OF THE ‘‘ PAN-AMERICAN” IDEA. 


N accepting for the second time the 
portfolio of State, Mr. Blaine entered 
upon the duties of his office with a well- 
determined policy to which the President, 
in public addresses both before and after 
his election, had already declared his cor- 
dial assent. This policy was the cultiva- 
tion of more intimate political and social 
relations with the other American Re- 
publics and colonies with a view to the 
expansion of the export trade of the 
United States. The idea of extending the 
national domain either by conquest or 
diplomatic negotiation has never for a 
moment met his approval ; nor did he de- 
sire to involve the nation in “entangling 
alliances,” against which the Father of 
his country warned his successors in office; 
but he realized that the oldest of Ameri- 
can Republics had been neglectful of the 
interests and indifferent to the progress of 
her younger sisters, whose institutions are 
similar and whose aspirations are identi- 
cal, He recognized, too, that our agri- 
cultural and mechanical products, by the 
introduction of labor-saving machinery 
and the development of manual skill, had 
multiplied far beyond the requirements 
for home consumption, and that the fut- 
ure prosperity of the country demanded 
new and larger markets for the disposi- 
tion of the surplus of our harvests and 
manufactured merchandise. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS. 


The other American republics had al- 

ready been invited to participate in a 

conference similar to the one Mr. Blaine, when 
in President Garfield’s cabinet, had suggested seven 
years before; and the first year of his adminis- 
tration saw an assemblage of delegates represent- 
ing eighteen of the nineteen independent nations 
on this hemisphere, whose duty and privilege it 
was to co-operate in carrying out the measures he 
had in view. By their invitation, Mr. Blaine became 
their presiding officer, and was permitted to partici- 
pate in their deliberations. The great purpose of the 
gathering, as he contemplated it, was to promote 
peace by the arbitration of differences, and to extend 
commercial intercourse by diplomatic negotiation and 
governmental aid. Having formulated their recom- 
mendations for the ratification of their respective 
governments, the conference dispersed, leaving him 
an opportunity to accomplish certain practical results 
which were suggested by a series of communications 
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HON. JAMES G. BLAINE, 


that accompanied their reports when submitted by 
him to the President for transmission to Congress. 
Those communications are public documents, and 
contain his views concerning the legislation necessary 
to carry out the policy he has advocated. The polit- 
ical recommendations of the conference are still the 
subject of diplomatic correspondence, and the results 


will be disclosed in due time. The commercial recom- 
mendations have either been embodied in the statutes 
of the country or are awaiting the action of Congress. 


THE KIND OF RECIPROCITY MR, BLAINE ADVISED. 


There has been no opportunity to measure the 
value or estimate the advantage of the chief results 
which the Secretary of State endeavored to accom- 
plish, as it remains for private enterprise to supple- 
ment the efforts of the Government in utilizing the 
facilities that have been secured for the extension of 
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trade. The markets of forty millions of people in the 
Southern zones of this hemisphere have been opened 
to the merchants and manufacturers of the United 
States under conditions that are not enjoyed and can- 
not be obtained by their rivals in Europe, and there 
is ground for confidence that these conditions may be 
still further extended. There is no doubt that greater 
advantages might have been secured in this direction 
had Congress in its wisdom seen fit to adopt the plan 
of reciprocity originally submitted by Mr. Blaine 
when the recent tariff was under discussion by the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. His was a positive rather than nega- 
tive proposition. It provided that the President 
should have the power to open the ports of the United 
States to any or all the products of the other Ameri- 
can nations and colonies, whenever and for as long as 
they should admit to their ports duty free, or at 
reduced rates, an equivalent amount of the natural 
and manufactured products of the United States. 
This would have included the coarser grades of wool 
in the list of articles subject to reciprocity negotia- 
tion, and thus enabled us to enter into treaties with 
the Argentine Republic, Uruguay and Chili, from 
which country it is the chief export. The same sug- 
gestion was renewed in the Senate when the tariff 
bill reached that body, and it found more favor there. 

But the amendment that was finally adopted, as a 
compromise, and is now a part of our laws, is a nega- 
tive proposition; the reverse of that which Mr. Blaine 
endeavored to persuade Congress to accept. It pro- 
vided, as is well known, that certain articles should 


be placed upon the free list, but that after a given 
time the duty should be restored upon goods im- 
ported from countries that decided to make equiva- 


lent concessions. While this was not so broad as the 
original amendment introduced in the Senate by Mr. 
Hale, it was better than nothing, and the Secretary 
of State has made the best use of the power it con- 
ferred upon the Executive. 

THE NEW COMMERCIAL TREATIES. 


A series of reciprocity arrangements has been 
negotiated by the aid of Mr. John W. Foster, one of 
the most skillful diplomatists in this country’s serv- 
ice, under which six of the republics and nearly all 
of the colonies in the Southern zones admit to their 
markets the principal agricultural, mineral, forestral 
and manufactured products of the United States 
either free of all duties or at a rate considerably less 
than is imposed upon similar articles imported from 
other countries. This discrimination in favor of the 
United States makes it possible for our merchants to 
compete in every line of merchandise that we pro- 
duce for export with those of any nations in the 
world. But, as has been suggested, before the full 
value of these advantages can be realized, those for 
whose benefit they were secured must apply to the 
foreign trade the same energy, industry and intelli- 
gence that has built up our domestic trade, and must 
adopt the same means and methods that have 
been used by their commercial rivals in England, 
Germany and France to secure a monopoly of the 
same markets we are now seeking. 
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THE ENGLISH POLICY TOWARD SOUTH AMERICA, 


Trade is a plant of slow growth, and must be cul- 
tivated with care and patience. The British Govern- 
ment has been most assiduous in its efforts to secure 
foreign markets for its subjects. Seventy years ago, 
when the Spanish colonies in America secured their 
independence, and the restrictions that the court at 
Madrid had imposed upon their commerce were 
removed, their ports were at once filled with British 
vessels, and British merchants assumed control of 
their foreign trade. When the powers of Europe pro- 
posed at a meeting of the Holy Alliance to assist Spain 
in the recovery of her lost provinces, Great Britain 
withdrew not so much for any love of human free- 
dom as to protect her commercial interests in the new 
republics. And when Simon Bolivar proposed the 
first International American Conference at Panama 


HON. JOHN W. FOSTER. 


the British Government, without an invitation, sent 
delegates to observe its proceedings and exert:a moral 
force to prevent the adoption of any measures that 
might interfere with English commerce in America. 
From that time to this the commercial entrenchments 
of the English in the Latin-American markets have 
been constantly strengthened and extended, until 
they control the trade; and it is not to be expected 
that they will surrender a monopoly that has cost so 
much time and labor and money without a struggle. 

















MR. WILLIAM E. CURTIS, 
Chief of the Bureau of American Republics. 


AMERICA BEGINS ACTIVELY TO SEEK FOREIGN TRADE. 


The Government of the United States, on the other 
hand, has done little to secure foreign markets for its 
citizens, and we have sold abroad only such mer- 
chandise as consumers in other parts of the world 
could not elsewhere obtain. They required our cereals 
and provisions, our cotton and petroleum, and were 
compelled to come here for them ; but until recently 
no effort has been made to invade foreign lands with 
our manufactured merchandise and force its sale in 
competition with the factories and machine shops of 
Europe. The reason has been natural and logical. 
The tremendous growth and enormous capacity for 
consumption of the home market until now has been 
sufficient to absorb all that we could produce; and 
the farmers and workingmen of the United States 
have been kept busy supplying each other with the 
necessities of life, while our luxuries have been sought 
across the Atlantic. It is needless to invoke the sta- 
tistics of industrial development to demonstrate the 
truth of this proposition, and it is equally useless to 
seek reasons to prove why foreign markets are neces- 
sary to our prosperity now. A more serious duty is 
the discovery of consumers that need our products 
and the adoption of methods by which they may be 
reached. 

THE SOLUTION IN MR. BLAINE’S “ FAIR TRADE.” 

In advance of his generation in thought and sug- 
gestion, Mr. Blaine attempted the solution of this 
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problem, and sought methods by which the threat- 
ened industrial and commercial congestion of this 
country might be relieved. His scheme was so sim- 
ple, so sensible, so business-like, that it appealed to 
the sagacity of every man engaged in manufacture or 
in trade; and the farmer responded with approval to 
the suggestion that a greater demand and a better 
price might be obtained for his corn and pork and 
flour. It was the application of the golden rule to 
commerce—the doctrine of fair trade—to insist that 
the countries whose products had so long been ad- 
mitted free into our ports should admit our products 
free to theirs. We have for years bought of them 
and admitted free of duty four times as much mer- 
chandise as they had purchased of us, and their pros- 
perity was due to that fact. The fairness and the 
generosity of most of the sugar and coffee producing 
countries is illustrated by their prompt and cordial 
response, and the test of years will demonstrate that 
the policy thus inaugurated was wise and just, and 
beneficial to all concerned. 


RECENT GROWTH OF OUR TRADE IN ** LATIN 
AMERICA,” 


That the Government can do much to promote for- 
eign trade by judicious endeavors is not only demon- 
stre ced by the commercial statistics of Great Britain, 
but by the increase in our own exports since the pres- 
ent crusade began six years ago by sending a commis- 
sion to Central and South America. In 1885 our 


exports to the Latin-American countries and colonies 


were valued at only about sixty millions. In 1891 
this total had jumped to nearly a hundred millions, 
not including the merchandise shipped to Mexico by 
rail, of which no notice is taken in our official statis- 
tics, and it amounted to more than twenty millions, 
So that the total of our export trade in that direction 
in six years amounted to a hundred and twenty mill- 
ions, or an increase of one hundred per cent. 

That the mercantile manufacturing community in 
the United States recognize the advantages that have 
been secured for them, and are supplementing the 
efforts of the Government, is indicated by the presence 
in the Latin-American markets of agents who are en- 
deavoring to introduce their goods, as well as by 
other signs of equal significance. A recent letter 
from an old resident in one of the chief cities of South 
America says: ‘‘ I am glad to see that the manufact- 
urers of the United States are waking up to the op- 
portunities offered them in this market. There have 
been more commercial travelers here during the last 
six months than for any ten years previous, and the 
success they meet with is astonishing.” Tho same is 
true of every country to the southward, and the 
statistics of future trade will demonstrate the utility 
of this form of enterprise. 

That accurate barometer of commerce, the mail 
bag, corroborates the other evidences of an awakened 
interest in the search for markets. In 1885 the weight 
of letter mails sent from the United States to the 
Latin-American countries and colonies was 12,124,932 
grammes, and the weight of printed matter was 130,- 
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164,528 grammes. In 1891 the weight of letter mails 
was 23,829,407 grammes, and the weight of printed 
matter was 296,284,034 grammes. During the eight 
months ending March 31 last the weight of letter 
mails dispatched was 19,347,873 grammes and the 
weight of printed matter 249,970,729. 

DISTURBED CONDITIONS IN BRAZIL. 

The commercial conditions in the countries with 
which reciprocity arrangements have been made since 
they went into effect, with the exception of Cuba, 
have not been favorable for a fair test of their advan- 
tages. Throughout all Latin America the year 1890 
and the first months of 1891 were phenomenally pros- 
perous, and the crest of their foreign trade was 
reached. This was followed by commercial confu- 
sion and disaster, occasioned by natural conditions and 
aggravated by political disturbances, poor crops, and 
the reaction from unaccustomed speculation and ex- 
travagance. 

Our commerce with Brazil during the last twenty 
years has cost us nearly a thousand millions of dol- 
lars, which sum represents the differences between 
the value of the merchandise we have bought of her 
citizens and the value of what we have sold them. 
During the year 1891 the balance of trade against us 
was $69,110,349, or nearly $18,000,00 more than during 
any previous year. Our exports were $14,120,246, or 
$2,000,000 more than ever before, while our imports 
were $83,230,595, or $23,000,000 more than ever before. 

The change of government in Brazil from an em- 
pire to a republic in November, 1889, had a marked 
effect upon the foreign commerce of the country and 
its domestic prosperity, which for the eighteen months 
following was unprecedented. The crops surpassed 
all previous seasons and were sold at high prices. A 
large amount of foreign capital came into the country, 
individual and national credits were better than were 
ever known, the domestic currency and the Govern- 
ment bonds rose nearly to par, large enterprises were 
launched with both private and public capital, wages 
were increased, consumers bought freely, the demand 
for foreign luxuries was extravagant, and a fever of 
speculation seized the people. These conditions con- 
tinued until the summer of 1891, when a serious re- 
action set in, caused originally by unwise speculation 
and poor crops, and made more sericus by political 
disturbances. 

OUR TRADE IN THE PORT OF RIO. 

The foreign trade was the first to suffer from the 
changed conditions. Public improvements and pri- 
vate enterprises were abandoned, foreign capital was 
withdrawn, banks and mercantile houses failed, work- 
ingmen were thrown out of employment, and a finan- 
cial panic followed. Exchange fell rapidly, and the 
mil reis, which is the common standard of valueand 
is worth fifty-four cents at par, dropped from fifty 
cents to twenty-two and twenty-three cents. A gold 
dollar, which was worth two mil reis in January, 
1891, was worth four and nearly five in January, 
1892. Added to this was the uncertainty of future 
values, so that trade was paralyzed and the imports 
of the country were limited to its actual necessities. 
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The imports from the United States decreased 
rapidly, but not so rapidly as those from the Euro- 
pean nations. The latter, to preserve a market that 
was threatened from the advantages offered by the 
reciprocity arrangement, made unusual efforts to 
maintain their hold on trade. Prices of merchandise 
and rates of transportation were reduced below the 
limits of profit, and a boycott of American goods was 
attempted; but, notwithstanding these conditions, 
there was a considerable increase, to the amount of 
$1,052,573, in the exports from the United States to 
Brazil, even compared with the extraordinary statistics 
of 1891. Compared with 1890 and 1889 the increase is 
remarkable, being $3,307,640; and the statistics of 
1892 will show a still greater advance in trade. The 
United States and Brazil Mail Steamship Company, 
which operates the only line under the American flag 
between the ports of the two countries, has fourteen 
steamers in use now, where it had only five two years 
ago, and is sending five or six steamers a month, 
where it only sent one formerly. In 1890 its vessels 
carried to Brazil 35,084 tons of freight; in 1891 they 
carried 56,855 tons, and during the first three months 
of the present year they carried 32,792 tons, or nearly 
as much as for the entire twelve months of 1890. 

CUBA AND RECIPROCITY. 

The effect of the reciprocity arrangement with 
Cuba is a better test of the value of the policy inau- 
gurated by Mr. Blaine, as commercial conditions on 
that island have been normal since it went into force 
on September 1 last. During the seven months that 
have elapsed, ending March 31, the exports of do- 
mestic merchandise from the United States to Cuba 
have been $11,607,488. During the corresponding 
period of the previous year they were valued at only 
$7,981,888, which shows an increase of $3,625,550. 
During the first three months of the year 1891 there 
were imported at Havana 92,125 bags of flour, of 
which 85,374 came from Spain and 6,751 from the 
United States. During the first three months of the 
current year 101,510 bags of flour were imported, of 
which 450 bags came from Spain and 101,060 from the 
United States. 

It is believed that the results of the reciprocity ar- 
rangements that have been negotiated with other 
countries will be similar. 

THE SCOPE OF THE BLAINE POLICY. 

But the commercial policy of Mr. Blaine is not lim- 
ited to the negotiation of reciprocity treaties. It con- 
templates the adoption of other methods of equal 
necessity and value. He believes in the establish- 
ment of additional lines of steamship transportation, 
with liberal encouragement from the Government; in 
providing direct banking facilities, for which a bill 
is pending in Congress, in simplifying customs regu- 
lations and reducing harbor dues, in extending cable 
communication, in the construction of an inter-conti- 
nental railway system, for which a survey is in prog- 
ress under the auspiees of the United States, and in 
educating the people of this country concerning the 
resources and products and commercial opportunities 
of the neighboring nations. 
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Nor is it on the American hemisphere alone that 
Mr. Blaine hopes to extend the markets for American 
produce, and although deeply absorbed in the en- 
deavor to secure a fair share of their trade by honor- 
able and equal concessions, he has not been unmindful 
of the advantages to be secured for the agricultural 
industries of the United States among the nations of 

jurope. The removal of the embargo upon Ameri- 
can pork and the reduction of import dues upon 
breadstuffs and provisions by several of the great 
consumers of the Continent have already added to 
our exports of these articles in that direction; and 
the efforts will not cease until the corn bread and 
bacon of America are to be found on every breakfast 
table in the civilized world. 

THE GENERAL DIPLOMACY OF THIS ADMINISTRATION. 

It would require more time and space than the 
present conditions afford to review the other features 
of the foreign policy of the Administration ; and they 
may not be discussed as freely as those which pertain 
to our commercial advancement. We stand too near 
recent events to give them fair and judicial treat- 
ment; but the historian whose duty it will be to re- 
cite the narrative of the New Orleans massacre, the 
Chilian incident, and the difficulties that have at- 
tended the settlement of the Fisheries and the Behring 
Sea disputes, will find a sincere consistency in the con- 
duct of the American side of the correspondence that 
will invoke universal commendation. The Italian 
affair has been happily adjusted, and the United 
States has been more than honorable in its voluntary 
concessions. The inconsiderate and unreasonable de- 
mands of the Italian Government in that case were in 
striking contrast to the forbearance of the United 
States toward Chili under more aggravated circum- 
stances ; and the appeal to arbitration for a settle- 
ment of the differences with Great Britain was only 
the application of a policy which Mr. Blaine has 
advocated throughout his whole public life. 

AN EMINENT ADVOCATE OF ARBITRATION, 

His call for a conference of American nations in 
1881 was for the sole purpose of securing the adoption 
of a plan of arbitration for adjusting the disputes that 
already existed and were likely to arise between 
them ; and when the conference assembled in 1889 
his greatest interest was in that feature of its delib- 
erations. To say that to his personal influence was 
due the action of the conference in this particular is 
only a simple statement of fact, which may be em- 
phasized by the recital of an incident that occurred 
during the closing hours of its deliberations. Al- 
though each delegate—with the exception of those 
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from Chili—came from his country pledged and in- 
structed to do his utmost to obtain the adoption of 
some plan to secure perpetual peace upon this hemi- 
sphere, in the multitude of counsels, in the rivalry of 
leaders, and in the earnestness and sometimes bitter- 
ness of debate over the meaning of terms and the 
framing of phrases, the sublime purpose of the con- 
ference was very nearly lost. There was a scene of 


turmoil and confusion, angry words were thrown 
back and forth across the room, while some delegates 
were charged with insincerity, and others with offer- 
ing to sacrifice the interests of eighteen nations to 
gratify their personal ambition or jealousy. 


HOW HE CARRIED ARBITRATION IN THE CONFERENCE. 


Mr. Blaine sat in the chair, restless and impatient. 
Although the presiding officer, he was not a delegate 
and had no right to the floor. Calling Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie to the platform he whispered a few words in 
his ear. The latter returned to his place, and at the 
first lull in the excited debate demanded recognition. 

‘““Mr. President,” said he, ‘‘I believe that this con- 
fusion and the differences among the Honorable Dele- 
gates, is largely due to improper translations, and a 
misconstruction of the meaning of some words in the 
text, and in order to give an opportunity to correct 
the misunderstanding I move that this Conference 
take a recess of twenty minutes.” 

The motion was carried. Mr. Blaine left the chair 
and called the angry disputants into an adjoining 
room. In half an hour he returned, his face glowing 
with satisfaction, and a paper in his hand. He sent 
the Vice-President to the Chair, and taking the floor, 
by the unanimous consent of the Delegates, he ex- 
claimed in a triumphant voice : 

‘«Mr. President, I am very happy to announce that 
any vital difference upon any question connected with 
the scheme of arbitration, which an hour ago might 
have been feared, is, I hope, entirely removed, and 
the resolutions of the honorable gentlemen have been 
simply changed from being in perpetuity to running 
at even dates with the Treaty of Arbitration ; so that 
they stand and fall together. They are born to- 
gether, and they will die together. But we shall 
hope that the lives of both will be perpetual.” 

The first applause that had been heard during the 
entire session of the Conference interrupted the pro- 
ceedings then. 

Mr. Blaine read the articles in succession, and they 
were translated one by one by Dr. Zegarra, the dele- 
gate from Peru. Then came the vote, and it was 
unanimous—the delegates from Chili having with- 
drawn. 
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T requires somewhat more than ordinary discern- 
ment to see history in the making. The sense of 
proportion is so easily bewildered and deceived in the 
whirl and rush of contemporary events. It is not 
strange, therefore, that the great majority of Amer- 
ican citizens have not quite waked up to a perception 
of the interesting and even inspiring fact that our 
Government is now fast making the material that 
will constitute the greatest and most creditable chap- 
ter in the long history of its relations with the Indian 
population whose territory we European whites have 
appropriated. The purpose of this brief article will 
be to present the Indian question in its present out- 
lines and true proportions in order that THE REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS may inits due measure help to strengthen 
the public opinion necessary to sustain the Govern- 
ment in carrying steadfastly on to complete and final 
success a policy that is at once humane, Christian, 
enlightened and business-like, and a policy which 
looks clear through to a final solution that will within 
a generation make it possible to write the last chapter 
of the story of our national dealings with the native 

American races. 

THE DAWES BILL—WHAT IS IT? 

How many intelligent boys and girls in our high 
schools, or for that matter how many students in our 
colleges, could reply intelligently to the question, 
What is the Dawes act and what is its real signifi- 
cance? And yet a personage of the highest authority 
has within a few days declared concerning this enact- 
ment: ‘‘ It marks an epoch in the history of our deal- 
ings with Indians. It is to the Red man what Lin- 
coln’s proclamation of emancipation was to the Black 
man; it overturns at one stroke the entire past and 
inaugurates for the Indian a new era. Although 
time is required for it to become effectively operative, 
its outcome is unquestionable and irresistible.” 

The Dawes bill, framed after long consideration by 
Senator Dawes, of Massachusetts, became a law in 
1887. It provided for the solution of the Indian ques- 
tion by the simple process of making the Indian a 
fully enfranchised citizen of the United States. It 
contemplate? the radical sweeping away of all the 
anomalous network of laws, traditions and regula- 
tions which have kept the Indians (1) a body of 
paupers sustained by an elaborate, costly and corrupt 
system of outdoor relief; -(2) a horde of prisoners of 
war enjoying limited parole privileges on a series of 
reservations, and (3) a series of savage tribes speaking 
a hundred different dialects huddled together by Gov- 
ernment regulations in such a manner as to encourage 
and perpetuate the degrading tribal institutions of 
savagery and the Babel confusion of worthless lan- 
guages. 

THE DOGMAS OF THE NEW POLICY. 

The Dawes policy was based upon a few simple 
propositions which have been so carefully thought 
out and are so unanimously accepted by every man 
and woman whose opinion on the Indian question is 
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of any value, that THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS would no 
more give space at this day to arguing them than it 
would allow its pages to be wasted in a discussion of 
the question whether or not the earth is round and 
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SENATOR HENRY L. DAWES, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
(Photographed by Bell, Washington.) 


revolves about its solar centre. We may in our own 
language enumerate as follows some of the ideas that 
lie at the root of the new Indian policy : 

(1.) We have no right to expect or desire the exter- 
mination of the Indian. (2.) It is useless to contem- 
plate any future status for him other than that of an 
American freeman with exactly the same rights and 
privileges that belong to all other citizens of this 
country. (3.) It is the business of the United States 
Government to get the Indians off its hands just as 
rapidly as it can take them, individually and by fam- 
ilies, and deliver them up to the States within which 
they are destined to live, as ordinary members of the 
body politic. (4.) The Government must cease treat- 
ing the Indians as foreign nations and there must be 
an end to treaty-making. (5.) As rapidly as possible, 
under the terms of the Dawes bill, good land must be 
allotted in severalty to the Indians who now practice 
the degrading communism of reservation life. (6.) 
But this policy of allocation must move cautiously 
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and must not proceed tod much in advance of a very 
broad effort to educate the Indians up to the point of 
a worthy ambition to share in the higher civilization 
that lies about them. (7.) To this end they must all 
be taught English by every possible means, with no 
tender regard whatever for their native dialects. 
(8.) The education of the children must be universal, 
and must be compulsory where tact and persuasion 
do not suffice. (9.) Moreover, this education must be 
practical and not confined to book knowledge. (10.) 
The whole system of reservations and agencies must 
be pared down as steadily and rapidly as the general 
process of transformation will permit, and must ulti- 
mately, and that at a comparatively early day, be 
wiped out. 

These are the principles upon which the ‘ Red 
Man’s Charter of Liberty” is founded. And this 
policy has not been adopted simply in theory, but it 
is a working fact. It is being administered with 
great intelligence, and with an honest and sincere 
zeal for the true welfare of our Indian population that 
ought to be reassuring to every good citizen regard- 
less of party. 

OUR INDIAN POPULATION, 

It may be instructive to recapitulate a few general 
facts about our Indian population. There are now in 
the United States about 250,000 Indians. Of this 
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number some 67,000 live in the Indian Territory. and 
belong to the so-called five civilized tribes, the Chero- 
kees, Choctaws, Creeks, Chickasaws, and Seminoles. 
These Indian Territory tribes have their own local 
legislatures and their own schools and churches. The 
United States Government has no supervision over 
their education, and they form no part of the Indian 
population which is affected by the Dawes bill. Much 
of their educational work is highly ereditable, and 
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their general condition is not discouraging so far as: 
future prospects are concerned. Our policy wita re- 
gard to the Indian Territory ought to be to secure its 
admission as a State in the Union at no distant 
future, and its opening up to white immigration pre- 
cisely like any other portion of the United States. 

What was formerly the western half of the Indian 
Territory as it appeared upon our maps—a region 
into which various fragments of tribes from different 
parts of the country had been transported in decades 
past and gone—has been formed into the new terri- 
tory of Oklahoma, the Indian titles to large pertions. 
of the land having been extinguished by Government 
re-purchase, and the Indians themselves having been. 
either re-located upon farms in severalty or else 
grouped in small reservations preparatory to an ulti- 
mate distribution of the land among the Indian 
families. 

The few thousand Indians in Oklahoma are there- 
fore under the provisions of the Dawes bill, and the: 
remainder of the nearly 180,000 Indians who come 
under the terms of that measure are to be found 
upon a large number of reservations scattered chiefly 
through the newer States and the ‘great Territories 
west of the Mississippi River. These Indians, it 
should be clearly understood, belong to a number of 
tribes which vary to a remarkable degree among 
themselves in characteristics and in capacity for 
easy transformation. 


THE INDIAN’S FINAL DESTINY, 


* Of the Indian blood in general, it is fair to say that 
its infusion into the blood of a neighboring white com- 
munity under orderly and proper conditions would 
not be debasing. There are 20,000 or 30,000 Sioux 
Indians, for example, whose ultimate commingling 
with the white population of the Northwest would 
not be a calamity. Experienced men are of opinion 
that the inevitable destiny of the American Indians 
is absorption into the dominant race. Thisis said not 
by way of advocacy or approbation, but simply by 
way of forecast and prediction. Within the past few 
years three or four thousand of the thirty or forty 
thousand Indian families with which the Government 
has to deal have been allotted to good farms and haye 
thus passed out from their former inferior and re- 
stricted status to the large and dignified status of 
fully matured citizens of the United States. The 
process is going on, not too slowly, but as some of the 
best friends of the Indians fear, a little too rapidly. 
General Morgan, the able and indefatigable Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, is himself inclined to think 
that there may be danger of pressing the allotment 
policy somewhat prematurely. 

The great preparatory step, in General Morgan’s 
opinion, must be the universal education of the new 
Indian generation. There are, in round figures, 
thirty thousand Indian children who ought to be in 
good schools learning English and learning how to 
maintain themselves in some useful calling. Con- 
sidering the fact that a decade ago the Indian schools 
were so few and so inefficient as to be almost beneath 
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respect, so that the great mass of Indian children 
were growing up totally neglected, it is highly inter- 
esting to know that the Government has now 
succeeded in bringing into fairly good schools not 
*less than twenty thousand of the thirty thousand 
children who ought to be under instruction. The 
proportion of attendance is increasing year after year, 
the quality of the schools is improving very rapidly, 
and the new education is destined at a wery early 
day to revolutionize almost the entire Indian popu- 
lation. 
MAGNITUDE OF THE EDUCATIONAL WORK, 
A few years ago, when there was little real educa- 
tion for Indian youths except at General Armstrong’s 
Institute at Hampton, Va., and the Government 
school for Indians under Captain Pratt at Carlisle, 
Pa., the conditions of life upon the reservations sub- 
jected the educated Indians who returned to their 
homes and relatives to very serious difficulties of en- 
vironment. They were too few and too exceptional 
to be able to influence their tribes in any important 
way. But now that education has become a univer- 
sal rather than an isolated fact, the whole character 
of prevailing sentiment on the reservations and in the 
Indian communities will be rapidly changed ; and it 
will soon be the uneducated Indian, the ‘ blanket 
Indian,” rather than the civilized Indian, who will 
find himself in the awkward and ridiculed minority. 
The magnitude of the new effort to educate the In- 
dians may best be comprehended by the mere state- 
ment that whereas in 1877 the appropriation for In- 
dian schools was $20,000, there was appropriated by 
Congress for the year 1892 nearly $2,300,000, while 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, the appropria- 
tion will probably be several hundred thousand dol- 
lars larger still—although the present House, in its 
effort to make a showing of economy, has been stren- 
uously attempting to cut down the estimates. The 
appropriations have advanced steadily and rapidly 
during the past decade, during which time twelve or 
thirteen millions of dollars have been appropriated for 
the establishment and maintenance of schools for the 
education of young Indians. While the importance 
of the day schools and boarding schools upon the res- 
ervations is not likely to be overestimated, and while 
these schools cannot be made too numerous and too 
thorough, the most interesting feature of the new 
Indian education has been the establishment of a 
series of non-reservation training schools, which are 
among the most admirable educational establishments 
that the United States can boast. 
THE INDUSTRIAL TRAINING SCHOOLS, 


Twenty such schools under Government manage- 
ment are in full operation, and two or three more are 
about to be opened. The oldest of these is the famous 
school at Carlisle, Pa., which was opened in 1879; 
and this was followed by Harrison Institute, Chemawa, 
Oregon, in 1880; Hoard Institute, Fort Stevenson, 
North Dakota, in 1883 ; Haworth Institute, Chilocco, 
Indian Territory, in 1884: Grant Institute, Genoa, 
Nebraska, in 1884; Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, in 1884; Fiske Institute, Albuquerque, New 
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Mexico, in 1884; Teller Institute, Grand Junction, 
Colorado, in 1886; Dawes Institute, Santa Fé, New 
Mexico, in 1890; the Fort Mohave Institute, Arizona, 
in 1890; Stewart Institute, Carson, Nevada, in 1890 ; 
the Institute at Pierre, South Dakota, in 1891, and 
Peale Institute, Phoenix, Arizona, in 1891. In addi- 
tion there are new institutions of this character, opened 
in the present year at Perris, California; Flandreanu, 
South Dakota (Riggs Institute); Pipestone, Minnesota, 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan, and Tomah, Wisconsin. 
A school for the Southern Utes at Fort Lewis is to 
be opened, and it is probable that the old military 
posts Fort Shaw (Montana) and Fort Randall will 
be used for a like purpose. Thus the Government 
has now in operation some twenty of these large non- 
reservation training schools, with more in process of 
construction. Those now opened have a total capac- 
ity for about 5,000 pupils, which is susceptible of some 
further increase. , 

These establishments are all in the fullest sense 
home schools. They receive Indian youths from the 
reservations, in some cases members of a number of 
different tribes meeting in the same school. The 
pupils speedily learn the English language, and they 
are well taught from books ; but best of all, they are 
taught practical life and made to know and under- 
stand those things that belong to their success as 
bread winners and American citizens. All of the 
schools are farm schools, but their industries are much 
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TOM TARLINO (NAVAJO) AS HE ARRIVED AT CARLISLE. 


more varied and extended than the departments of 
agriculture, Thus while the tilling of the soil and 
raising of all kinds of special crops, cattle breeding 
and care of live stock, fruit culture and various 
branches of rural industry, are all thoroughly main- 
tained, the young Indians are also taught a number 
of other practical trades and business pursuits. 

THE INDIAN AS AN INDUSTRIAL FACTOR. 

It is, moreover, the policy of the Indian Education 
Bureau to vary considerably the industries of the 
training schools to meet the peculiar needs of the 
widely different localities in which the schools are 
placed. Thus the new Indian school at Phoenix, 
Arizona, is demonstrating the fact that young Indians 
can be of great service in fruit culture, and can be relied 
upon to become a very valuable factor in that particu- 
lar industrial community. As a result of the brief 
experience of this school the whole sentiment of Ari- 
zona has changed toward Indians and Indian educa- 
tion; and there is growing up a kindly feeling that 
will greatly facilitate the work of civilizing the des- 
perate tribes of that region and of bringing them into 
harmonious relationship with the white settlers. In 
Washington and Oregon most of the hop-picking is 
already done by Indians, and the further training of 
the young red men is making it clear that they can 
speedily participate profitably and honorably in the 
industrial life of the new and prosperous Northwest 
of the Puget Sound section. In the great training 
school at Genoa, Nebraska, the young Indians make 
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TOM TARLINO AFTER FOUR YEARS AT CARLISLE. 


many thousands of brooms every year, having first 
produced and harvested the broom corn on their own 
school farm. They make hundreds of sets of harness 
for the Government service, make wagons for the 
Indian reservation service, have thrifty blacksmith 
shops, maintain a printing office and a weekly paper, 
have thirty-six hundred apple trees in their orchard, 
sare for a large herd of cows and a good dairy, and 
boast the other appurtenances of a diversified agricult- 
ure; while the Indian girls maintain a large poultry 
yard, besides, of course, having instruction in all kinds 
of domestic work. At the fine Haskell Institute in 
Kansas there is also wagon making, harness making, 
general farming and dairying, and other industries 
suitable to Kansas. At Grand Junction, Colorado, 
among other things the keeping of bees is made a 
notable specialty. At the Fort Hall Institute in 
Idaho herding and the care of cattle, the dairy busi- 
ness and the slaughtering of béef cattle are all par- 
ticularly taught the young Indians, in a region spe- 
cially devoted to cattle raising. At Chilocco, in the 
Indian Territory, the school has a model farm of 
eight thousand acres upon which almost everything 
is produced, and where one finds splendid herds of 
cattle and fine nurseries of young fruit trees, together 
with wagon shops, blacksmith shops, and the like. 
THE SCHOOLS AT CARLISLE AND HAMPTON. 

It requires very little imagination to see how these 
magnificent training schools, in which the pupils re- 
side for a number of years, and all but two or three 
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of which have been established within a decade, will 
result in the speedy emergence of a race of well-edu- 
cated and capable Indians. For experience has 
already shown that these young people learn well and 
eagerly, and that there is no real truth in the careless 
statement that their savage and nomadic instincts are 
too strong to permit their immediate acceptance of 
civilized life. The largest as well as the oldest of 
these institutes is at Carlisle, Pennsylvania. Captain 
R. H. Pratt, who is a veteran in this cause of Indian 
education, has a host of sympathetic helpers in the 
good Quaker farmers of Pennsylvania, and a large 
part of his success lies in his system of “ outing,” by 
which he constantly keeps hundreds of young Indians 
distributed among the farming families, where they 
learn the English language, the ways of civilization 
and the practical work of agriculture, by virtue of 
their membership in these hospitable and friendly 
households. The Haskell Institute also makes large 
use of the outing system through the co-operation of 
the farmers of Kansas. 

Although not included in the series of Government 
schools, no account of Indian education in this coun- 
try could be complete without a most cordial mention 
of the noble work that has been done under the lead- 
ership of General 8S. C. Armstrong in the institute at 
Hampton, Virginia. This fine industrial school was 
established after the war for young negroes; but in 
1878, when there were no similar institutions for 
them, it opened its doors to young Indians, and it 
trains them thoroughly for practical and honorable 
places in life. The Government gives it $20,000 annu- 
ally for its Indian work, and it has sent several hun- 
dred educated Indian teachers and workers home to 
the reservations. 


TEACHING ON THE RESERVATIONS, 


In addition to the series of very superior training 
schools there are about seventy Government boarding 
schools on the reservations, having a capacity for from 
six thousand to seven thousand pupils. In a number 
of these schools industrial and agricultural training 
has been introduced, and it is desired that they should 
all partake of the character of industrial schools; but 
much remains yet to be done in their equipment and 
development for the best results. 

Still further, there are about one hundred Govern- 
ment day schools scattered throughout the Indian 
reservations, attended by more than three thousand 
children. In addition to what the Government is 
doing directly there has existed for some years a series 
of schools under the control of religious denomina- 
tions, subsidized with considerable appropriations by 
the Government, and reaching about; half as many 
pupils as the aggregate number in the Government’s 
own institutions. Most of the denominational schools 
are of the boarding school character, and it may be 
said in general that not far from four-fifths of all the 
young Indians now enjoying educational advantages 
are living away from parents and the primitive con- 
ditions of Indian life, while only about one-fifth are in 
day schools. 


REFORM IN THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


Itis gratifying to be able to express upon good au- 
thority the opinion that gross dishonesty and corrup- 
tion are now practically eliminated from all branches 
of our Indian governmental service. Itis no longer 
true that Indian agents abuse, rob or defraud the red 
men—or at least it is true that such evils have been 
reduced to a comparatively small minimum. More- 
over, in the educational department the practice of 
party rotation has been practically eliminated. Un- 
fortunately, the ‘‘ spoils” system still obtains in the 
appointment of Indian agents. The Cleveland admin- 
istration filled almost every such position with a 
Democrat, while the Harrison administration has 
allowed the local Republican managers of the con- 
tiguous States and Territories to select Republican 
successors in place of Mr. Cleveland’s appointees. It 
is a simple act of justice to the Commissioner of In- 


CAPT. R. H. PRATT, 10TH CAVALRY U. S. A., SUPERIN- 
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dian Affairs, General Morgan, to acknowledge that 
his administration of the office is absolutely a business 
administration, free from all prejudice, whether 
political or religious; and if he were able to have it 
so the positions throughout the entire Indian service 
would be as non-partisan and non-political as positions 
in the army and navy or in the scientific services of 
the Government. That President Harrison himself 
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is in personal sympathy with the entire reform of the 
Indian service and withthe rapid advancement of the 
new policy, is generally conceded by the disinterested 
friends of the Indian race. 


MR. HERBERT WELSH ON INDIAN REFORM. 


Among such friends should be mentioned several 
useful organizations. The best known and perhaps 
the most important of these is the Indian Rights As- 
sociation, of which Mr. Herbert Welsh, of Philadel- 
phia, is the corresponding secretary and the most mili- 
tant and active member. The work of this Associa- 
tion is done with great knowledge of the condition of 
the Indians, and with good-tempered but insistent 
opposition to every administrative abuse. Mr. Her- 
bert Welsh, in reply to an inquiry as to the most im- 
portant steps now to be taken in the carrying out 
of a wise Indian policy, writes to us as follows: 

‘*T should say that the four most important things 
to be done for the Indians at present are: 

*¢ist. The selection of Indian agents and all Indian 
employees on the merit or civil service reform prin- 
ciple, instead of filling those places according to the 
dictates of the spoils system. As things now are In- 
. dian agents are appointed virtually at the dictation of 
Western politicians, who use the places to pay their 
political debts by securing positions for their political 
backers and workers. 

“2d. A steady increase of appropriations which will 
permit the education of all Indian children, and the 
development of a thorough and efficient Indian service. 

‘3d. Restraint exercised through the power of pub- 
lic sentiment upon the tendency to remove Indians 
from their homes and lands at the dictation of land 
speculators and jobbers. 

‘*4th. The introduction of law courts in some sim- 
ple and practicable form, by which the Indians may 
be taught the principles on which our legal procedure 
rests, and questions affecting property or other rights, 
arising through the development of civilized life 
among them, may be equitably settled.” 


WHAT THE WEST SHOULD DO. 


It would be well if the Western friends of the 
Indians should now assert themselves more actively 
than heretofore. The Indian people, whom they have 
in former days regarded as their enemies, must be 
transformed into their neighbors and friends. The 
civilized and prosperous communities growing up in 
these new States and Territories will be neither Chris- 
tian nor humane if they shall not soon become aroused 


to the simple fact that they have the future of the 
Indians largely in their own hands and that they, if 
they will, can greatly help the Government to trans- 
form the red men into peaceful and useful members 

of the general community. 
One of the first steps the Western friends of Indian 
progress might take to good advantage would be to 
ny 
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make an organized demand for complete civil service 
reform in the agencies. The President of the United 
States has more power theoretically than he possesses 
practically for the extension of civil service reform 
principles and methods. He is under limitations 
fixed by the state of public opinion. The Western 
people have it in their power to secure almost at once 
the abandonment of the party spoils systems in the 
Indian service, and it is time they should take a more 
leading part in the cause of Indian civilization and 
citizenship. 


HASKELL INSTITUTE AS ILLUSTRATING INDIAN PROGRESS. 


BY PROFESSOR F. W. BLACKMAR, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 


NE of the best ways to ascertain the progress 

made in Indian education is to examine the work 
of Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kansas. Haskell In- 
stitute was founded in 1882 through the agency of Hon. 
Dudley C. Haskell, whose memory every Kansan de- 
lights to honor. The citizens of Lawrence donated 280 
acres of land for a site, and Congress appropriated 


$50,000 for the erection of buildings. The school was 
formally opened in 1884 under the supervision of Dr. 
James Marvin, with seventeen pupils enrolled. It 
now has over five hundred students in actual attend- 
ance. It may be said that the institution is only now 
well started, after eight or nine years of earnest 
endeavor of its many friends. At present the school 
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is under the efficient management of Supt. Charles 
Meserve. The educational work is under the imme- 
diate direction of Principal H. B. Peairs, whose skill 
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AN INDIAN GRADUATING CLASS AT HASKELL INSTITUTE. 





and experience are manifested in the good results of 
every department. There are three large dormitories, 
two for boys and one for girls, one school building, 
four industrial buildings, a laundry, boiler house, a 
hospital and an office. Gardening, farming, the care 
of stock, carpentering, blacksmithing, wagon-making, 
painting, tailoring, baking, shoemaking, and all 
kinds of housework are taught. 

At Haskell, as in all Indian schools, the students are 
required to engage in manual labor half of the time, 
but not all learn trades, although opportunity is given 
to those who desire it. All are taught farming and 
gardening. The students are changed from one em- 
ployment to another in order to give them a variety 
of occupations, and thus fit them for the common 
affairs of life. The Indian’s capacity for doing good 
work is shown to best advantage in manual training, 
although his progress in literary education is truly 
wonderful, when his origin and early life are consid- 
ered. Industrial education is the key to the Indian 
problem. By it only can the solution be arrived at. 
The authorities should insist that every pupil, besides. 
mastering the common elementary branches of learn- 
ing, be taught a trade, learn farming, or at least have 
some means of earning a living, and the government 
should furnish ample resources to make this possible. 

A careful consideration of the work done at Haskell 
leaves no conjecture respecting the ability of the In- 
dians to learn, The transformations from the old life 
to the new are truly wonderful, Contrast the appear- 
ance of William Pollock with that of his father as. 
given in the illustration, and you have an epitome of the 
whole subject. These are both full-blooded Indians, 
and the young man is now a student at Haskell. As 
for character, intellect and progress, he would prove 
a worthy addition to any of our universities. A glance 
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at cuass of 1891, graduating from the grammar grade, 
assures us of intelligence and manly and womanly 
character. A picture of this same group as they en- 
tered Haskell would not be recognizable. 

Cut off as the Indian is, socially, politically and in- 
dustrially from the great body of our people, he has a 
severe struggle to enter into modern society and com- 
pete with his white fellows. The social ban is against 
him, his citizenship is not yet secured and the indus- 
tries are controlled by white labor. The employments 
upon the reservation are very few, and the educated 
Indian youth returns to his home in the tribe, where 
there is a tendency downward and backward to the 
old habits and old customs. Contrast the following 
examples and the situation is apparent: 1. An Indian 
of New York attended Haskell about five years. He 
completed the common school course, mastered the 
carpenter’s trade, and filled the position of assistant 
school carpenter during the last two years of his stay. 
Since going home he has been engaged in building 
houses for the Indians, working for contractors and 
constantly making good use of the knowledge gained 
at school. 2. A Pawnee Indian boy made a good 
record during his three years’.stay at Haskell. While 
ther¢ he learned the blacksmith’s trade. He also 
learned to speak English fluently and did fairly well 
in his class work. After returning home he was in- 
fluenced by the surroundings and became a “ blanket 
Indian.” He married a school girl, and they both be- 
came degraded to common camp life, influenced in 
every way by the camp Indians, whose ways they im- 
itated. ’ 

The examples of the latter class are numerous, on 
account of the few suitable opportunities that the 
educated Indians have of making use of their trained 
powers. Returning to the reservation, they are fre- 
quently forced by authority, or by ridicule, to adopt 
the old customs and habits of the tribe. 

The remedy for this is plain. In the first place it 
may be said that as the training institutions become 
older, and are able to impress their character upon 
the students, they will be able to take a stronger 
stand against the downward tendencies of the race. 
Again, the compulsory school act will soon make 
education so universal that the downward tendency 
will be stopped. As far as possible the educational 
system should follow the Indian into the center of in- 
dustrial society, and see to it that he has astart in life 
under favorable circumstances. The ‘outing sys- 
tem” as introduced by Captain Pratt, of Carlisle, is an 
advance in this direction. 

The allotment of lands in severalty to the Indians 
is attended with much difficulty. General Morgan 
has called especial attention to this in his last report. 
In the first place many of the Indians do not know 
good lands from bad. And in many places the reser- 
vations are largely made up of poor, rocky, or tim- 
bered land, which is either unfit for cultivation or 
else needs great preparatory labor. Many of the In- 
dians have no agricultural implements and know 
nothing of farming. Then the tribal habits in respect 
to the holding of the land in common make difficulty 
in dividing it, as the communal holding is merely 
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theoretical. Practically a few rich Indians own and 
control the land, while the remainder are poor. But 
the work should go on rapidly and be enforced by 
universal compulsory education to all Indian children. 

If the plan now inaugurated for enlisting the Indians 
in the United States Army is carried out it will afford 
service to a large number of a certain class. There is 
considerable conjecture as to whether the Indian will 
make a good soldier or not. There can be no doubt 
of his success if properly trained and drilled. At the 
Industrial schools the Indians acquire great proficiency 
in military forms, and they take kindly to drilling. 
They are also very much interested in music. espe- 
cially that of a brass band. There is a well-organized 
band at Haskell. There, too, the boys take great de- 
light in baseball, and their nine has repeatedly carried 
off the honors in eastern Kansas. These items of in- 
terest give some insight into-the character of the In- 
dian youth. As for fighting, he can, without doubt, 
be easily trained to it. 
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THE HASKELL BASEBALL TEAM. 


Some paragraphs from the last official report of 
Superintendent Meserve, of the Haskell Institute, may 
well be quoted as showing the spirit and the success 
of the work done in a typical Indian training school. 

‘* Haskell Institute is in good condition and doing a 
grand work. The attendance has been greater than 
ever before, the maximum reaching 531, with the 
average for the year nearly 500. There have been 
only a few severe cases of discipline, and weeks at a 
time when no pupil was under punishment. My aim 
has been to teach these children of nature reverence 
for God, cleanliness of body and mind, truthfulness, 
respect for the rights of others, habits of industry and 
frugality, and a recognition of obligations that arise 
from being members of society. 

‘*There has been on the part of employees a com- 
mendable willingness, and, in many instances, a 
hearty desire to co-operate with me in carrying out 
the policy of my administration. There is a spirit of 
harmony and unity among the employees with refer- 
ence to the work that is truly gratifying and without 
which the results that have been achieved would have 
been impossible. In the schoolrooms, in the shops, 
on the farm, and in all the various branches of house- 
hold affairs, the work has been carried on system- 
atically, methodically, and with a spirit that gave evi- 
dence that the employees, as a rule, realized that it 
‘was an honor to be engaged in one of the great educa- 
tional movements of the day.” 

After an account of various new buildings and 
improvements upon the grounds, Superintendent 
Meserve continues as follows : 

‘The greatest improvement has been made with 
the school building. New floors have been laid 


throughout the entire building, the ceilings and walls 
kalsomined or painted, the woodwork painted, all the 
furniture scraped, stained, and shellacked, and all the 
woodwork of the entire building neatly painted. 
When the teachers have their plants, pictures and 
other decorations in these rooms, I believe there will 
be no pleasanter schoolrooms in the State of Kansas. 

‘‘All of these improvements, with the exception of 
the erection of the new buildings, and the plumbing 
and more difficult parts of steam-fitting have been 
done by the Indian boys themselves. To show that 
the Indians are capable, I will remark that the con- 
tractors for the erection of the office, storehouse and 
workshop have employed at current rates of wages 
many of the Indian young men. 

‘*While the yield of small fruits, apples, peaches, 
some kinds of vegetables, corn and grass have been 
abundant, much of the work on the farm has resulted 
in failure, owing to the excessive fall of rain from 
April 1 to August 1. The ground was so wet that 
seed potatoes decayed, and when the ground was 
again ploughed and replanted, the newly-planted seed 
also decayed.” 

Very much concerning the real nature and character 
of the work done may be inferred from the following 
quotations: 

‘*T have confined myself wholly thus far to a de- 
scription of the new buildings and other improve- 
ments. Haskell Institute was established to provide 
Indian youth with an elementary English education 
and a trade as a means to civilization and citizenship. 
I have given little attention to the school and the 
trades up to this point in my report, for the reason 
that there never have been provided at Haskell In- 
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stitute the conveniences and conditions essential to 
carrying on the work with the largest measure of 
success, and the highest degree of economy. When 
the improvements now under way and those contem- 
plated are completed, the superintendent of Haskell 
Institute can devote himself wholly to furthering the 
purposes for which the institution was established. 
I can, however, refer only with pleasure to the prog- 
ress that, under even unfavorable conditions, has 
been made during the past fiscal year in the school 
and shop work. The Indian students have shown an 
aptitude for the various studies and mechanical pur- 
suits that has been to me very gratifying, and a 
surprise to the large number of people who have vis- 
ited the institution and seen them at work. 

‘‘The last of June, instead of the usual closing 
exercises, we had, in the chapel, a three days’ exhibit 
of the industrial and school work of the year. This 
exhibit comprised every article made in the shops and 
samples of many things raised on the farm, together 
with a great variety of school work, such as written 
examination papers upon the various studies pursued, 
together with specimens of penmanship, drawing 
and kindergarten work. The exhibit was an un- 
qualified success, and was looked upon with great 
favor by the large number of visitors. The whole 
exhibit reflected great credit upon the teachers in the 
school and those in charge of the shop work. _ 

‘* My special aim in all lines of work has been to 
recognize the needs, the abilities and the desires of 
the individual rather than to look upon the pupils 
collectively or in the mass. This will continue to be 
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my aim, and is one of the reasons why I am anxious 
to cut up the large wards in the dormitories into 
smaller rooms, such as are provided in the average 
college for white students. The massing of 20 or 30 
students in one room savors too much of the reserva- 
tion idea. 

‘In closing this report I can say that, while there 
are discouragements in this work, as in all lines of 
human activity, the future is full of hope, and if I 
could personally look back over a period of thirty 
years, as many Indian workers can, I should feel that 
wonderful progress had indeed been made, and that 
this progress was but the harbinger of greater and 
grander achievements that will be witnessed during 
the next thirty years. Indian education is no longer 
doubtful or impossible.” 

The great problem in Indian education, then, is 
purely a social and industrial one. It is a race prob- 
lem. It is the question of a race with no independent 
culture being forced to compete with a race that has 
had two thousand years of independent self-develop- 
ment. Education may force the Indian rapidly for- 
ward, but the difficulty in the way is his contact with 
the world; the want of a guaranteed opportunity for 
the use of his acquired education. Let the govern- 
ment follow the Indian into industrial society and in- 
sure him an opportunity to use his education. Let 
the tribal spirit be broken down and the educated 
Indians be mingled as common citizens of the 
republic until the 250,000 Indians shall be absorbed 
in the social body, and there will be no Indian 
problem. * 


*[(Professor Frank W. Blackmar, who contributes these observations upon Haskell Institute, has written a valuable 


work upon the Spanish institutions of the Southwest. 


Kansas, and was recently a Fellow in History at the Johns Hopkins University. 


He occupies the chair of history in the State University of 


He will, in the near future, publish, 


in the Annals of the Academy of Political Science, an extended study of the recent social and educational progress of 


the Indians. Epitor.] 
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THE ‘‘ZONE-TARIFF” SYSTEM OF HERR GABRIEL VON BAROSS. 


A COMMUNICATION FROM DR. KOROSI, OF BUDAPEST. 


HERE appeared in our New York morning 
papers of May 10, among the minor and 
routine cablegrams sent from Europe by the Asso- 
ciated Press, the following simple announcement : 
‘‘Budapest, Hungary, May 9%.—Herr Gabriel “von 
Baross, Minister of Commerce and Transportation, died 
to-day.” 
So far as we have observed, the death of Minister 
Baross has, in this country, passed wholly without 











THE LATE GABRIEL VON BAROSS, 
Hungarian Minister of Commerce and Railways. 


notice or comment. The world grows smaller every 
day, and our knowledge of distant lands and their 
guiding spirits becomes constantly more intimate ; but 
there is still room for vast improvement in this re- 
gard. The language of Hungary tends perhaps to 
keep that interesting country a terra incognita, but, 
after all, it is not necessary to learn the Magyar 
tongue in order to appreciate the Magyar-land and 
its brilliant men. Gabriel von Baross was still in 
the years of his early prime, but he had shown him- 
self a statesman of the highest order, and a master of 


transportation systems and methods without a peer 
in all the world for grasp and originality. The most 
monumental of his various reforms and innovations 
is the Hungarian Zone-Tariff system put into opera- 
tion by him nearly three years ago. 

On August 1, 1889, a radical reform in railway 
passenger rates was introduced by the Hungarian 
Government—an innovation which has attracted 
wide attention everywhere. The railroads of 
Hungary belong for the most part to the govern- 
mental system, which has an aggregate length of 
six thousand kilometers, or nearly four thousand 
miles. The new system was also adopted by some of 
the privately owned and operated railways of the 
country. What is now universally known as the 
‘‘Zone Tariff” has already accomplished the very 
best results in Hungary, and it promises to become 
the starting point for almost revolutionary changes 
in passenger-tariff arrangements in other countries. 
The information upon which the following account of 
the character and consequences of the Hungarian 
system is based has just been sent to the American 
editor of THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS by a high Hun- 
garian authority, Dr. Joseph Kérési, whose commu- 
nication is herewith almost literally translated. 

In countries of vast extent passenger rates will 
never assume the absolutely uniform character of the 
penny post, by which one could for the same fee make 
the shortest or the longest journey. The two kinds 
of business are not analogous. The forwarding of a 
letter requires such a minimum of service that it is 
practically impossible to fix a scale of charges based 
upon distance, whereas the transportation of each 
individual passenger requires some additional outlay 
and trouble. The mail bag which contains a hun- 
dred letters can be made to carry a thousand without 
appreciable enhancement of cost, while the same in- 
crease in the passenger traffic of a railway would 
cause an enormous addition to the working expendi- 
ture. 

Passenger rates must, therefore, in the main always 
make account of distance, especially upon railways 
traversing extensive territory. With this fact firmly 
grasped, it is obvious that improvement in passenger 
tariffs can only be sought by means of a general re- 
duction to the lowest possible point, a simplification 
of the system and an improved organization of the 
service. The Hungarian Zone Tariff embodies re- 
forms in all these directions. Astoits general reduc- 
tion of rates the new tariff averages from forty to 
fifty per cent. less than old rates for distances up to 
225 kilometers (a kilometer is five-eighths of a mile). 
Thus a trip of 150 kilometers—a ticket for which for- 
merly cost four and one-half florins—the charge at 
present is two and one-half florins, the florin being 
worth 40 cents of our money. 
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It is very important to note, however, that beyond 
the thirteenth zone, whose outer circle is at a distance 
of 225 kilometers from Budapest, the capital, there is 
at present one uniform charge of four florins only, re- 
gardless of the distance. Thus, the longest distance 
within the State of Hungary is nearly one thousand 
kilometers, and the price of a ticket for this journey 
previous to August, 1889, was twenty-eight florins; 
but this long journey may now be made for the uni- 
form four-florin ticket, which will carry the passen- 
ger on any of the Hungarian lines from the center at 
Budapest to any point outside the thirteenth zone. 
With the utilization of cheap steamboat connections 
it is highly interesting to know that the traveler may 
now accomplish the long journey from the furthest 
frontier of Hungary—that is, from the Roumanian 
border—all the way to the Adriatic Sea, thence by 
water to Italy, and thence by rail to Rome, for a 
trifling sum amounting perhaps to one-fifth of the 
old-time charges. 

For local travel the great. advantage of the Zone 
Tariff consists in the uniform small rate of 25 
kreutzers (10 cents) per zone, these zones having such 
an extent as to put all local business upon practically 
the same basis of a uniform fee as one finds on the 
New York elevated railways or on any ordinary 
American street railway line. Most of the zones have 
a width of fifteen kilometers, the two outer ones being 
twenty-five kilometers in extent, while the unified 
fourteenth zone includes all the irregular outlying 
parts of Hungary which extend in any direction be- 
yond the even circumference of the thirteenth zone. 

As has already been explained, the uniform long-dis- 
stance price to any point in the fourteenth zone is 
four florins. This great reduction is based upon the 
supposition that the long distances are only traveled 
as arule for business purposes of some importance. 
It is held, therefore, that facility of communication 
must be attended by excellent economic and commer- 
cial results, especially when one takes into account 
the state of the labor market in Hungary and the 
desirability for a greater freedom of movement of the 
industrial population. As regards the transportation 
of laborers, it is further to be observed that under the 
existing arrangement workingmen in groups are car- 
ried at half of the regular Zone-Tariff prices, so that 
laborers from the remotest provinces may now go up 
to the capital for the trifling sum of two florins. 

But besides these remarkable reforms in the long- 
distance rates, Minister Baross, who invented and in- 
troduced the entire new system, has provided ano 
less remarkable arrangement for the small-distance 
travelers who wish to go simply from one station to 
the next inside of zone limits. He has established a 
special so-called ‘‘ Vicinity Tariff,” which includes a 
uniform ticket of ten kreutzers for a one-station jour- 
ney and of fifteen kreutzers for two stations. The ten 
kreutzers is worth about four cents of our money, and 
the fifteen kreutzers about six cents. Such rates, con- 
sidering how thinly settled the country is, are much 
the lowest that have ever been made anywhere. 

This tariff system, moreover, introduces an admira- 
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ble simplicity and clearness. It does away with an 
enormous amount of bookkeeping and red tape. 
Railway tickets are purchasable like cigars at any 
tobacco store, and no formalities of stamping or 
punching are needed, nothing being required except 
the purchaser’s own record on the back of the ticket 
of the day of the month upon which he uses it. These 
facts being taken into account, it is plain that the 
Hungarian system is not a mere ‘“ zone system,” and 
still less is it a simple ‘‘ penny-post” system. It is an 
entirely peculiar and independent creation of Herr 
Gabriel von Baross, and quite unlike anything either 
before or since attempted elsewhere. 

The inquiry naturally arises to what extent this 
new system has influenced the volume of travel ; and 
the equally important question what are the financial 
results will occur to any inquirer. It might of course 
be taken for granted that the reduced rates would 
very considerably increase the movement of popula- 
tion, but the official reports show results even greater 
than any one could have anticipated. In the first 
year of the Zone Tariff the number of passengers had 
increased from 6,000,000 to 18,000,000. Against this 
extraordinary success the opponents of the Zone Tariff 
(for this innovation has its home critics) claim that 
formerly the number of passengers was underesti- 
mated, insufficient allowance having been made for 
people carried on return tickets and on commutation 
tickets, while under the new system the number ap- 
pears so enormous because the capital city of the 
country now forms the central and dividing point, so 
that every passenger who passes through Budapest is 
obliged to purchase two tickets. This objection has 
its measure of truth. It is time that the statistics of 
the number of passengers carried and the statistics of 
the number of tickets sold should not be regarded as 
identical. 

Notwithstanding all this it remains true that the 
Zone Tariff has increased the actual amount of travel 
in an altogether unexpected ratio. This is positively 
proven if we compute, instead of the total number of 
passengers carried, the number which falls to each 
kilometer. In this way we find that in the last year 
of the old tariff there were 71,800 passengers carried 
for every kilometer of distance, while in the first year 
of the Zone Tariff, on the other hand, the average 
number per kilometer was 124,000. The enormous 
increase of passenger traffic is further demonstrated 
by the fact that whereas under the old system each 
passenger traveled on the average a journey sixty-one 
kilometers long, with the inauguration of the new 
system the average has come down to forty-one kilo- 
meters. In Germany, it should be said, the average 
at last accounts was only twenty-eight kilometers. 
This reduction in the length of the journey indicates, 
when compared with the total amount of business 
done, an enormous new development of the traveling 
habit with pecple formerly accustomed to make jour- 
neys only at intervals. 

It is obvious that the general prosperity of the 
country must be greatly enhanced by this wonderful 
increase of mobility in the population ; so that even 
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if, for the present, the railway department could 
show no net revenue gains the system might never- 
theless be declared a financial success. It is true 
that, while formerly for each passenger carried a 
hundred kilometers (or for each hundred passengers 
carried one kilometer) there was a revenue of 264 
kreutzers, the amount under the new system 1s only 
170 kreutzers. But the significant fact is that the 
grand total of the revenue has increased by 30 or 40 
per cent.—that is, from a sum ranging between 
9,000,000 and 10,000,000 florins to about 12,500,000 
florins. The expenses, to be sure, have increased in a 
somewhat corresponding ratio ; still there remains a 
net advance in the revenue over and above the addi- 
tional expense incurred, and this net benefit amounts 
to about 1,500,000 florins per annum, 

When one considers how great a saving to the 
general public this new system has effected and what 
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a marvelous expansion in the economic and industrial 
life of the people has already resulted from it, while 
on its own part the State has not only sustained no 
loss but is: able to show an actual gain as the result 
of its experiment, one may well pardon the Hun- 
garian people for their pride in what they call a 
‘‘new institution,” and can moreover readily under- 
stand why the Minister of Commerce, Herr von 
Baross should have become so popular. This lamented 
statesman and economist wasa man to whose activity 
his fatherland owes a long list of important reforms, 
and who has in this wonderful railway departure 
built himself a lasting monument of fame. While 
the precise details of the Hungarian system cannot be 
regarded as applicable to American conditions, it is 
nevertheless true that there is very much that 
might be learned from a study of the Baross system 
and its results. 


THE RELIEF WORK IN RUSSIA. 


HOUGH anarchist atrocities in Europe, mon- 
strous and sensational crimes in other parts of 
the world, revolutions and battles in the Latin-Amer- 
ican republics, and the engrossing game of personal 
and party politics at home, with the thousand other 
absorbing occurrences that divert men’s minds from 
day to day, have seemed for the time being to throw 
into the background the now familiar tale of Russian 
distress, it remains true that, in comparison with the 
terrible condition of the famine-stricken millions in 
the empire of the Czar, all other happenings of the 
season are but insignificant trifles. It must still be 
several months before the harvesting of a new crop in 
Russia can substitute the ordinary diet for the famine 
rations upon which whole provinces are now subsist- 
ing. Frightful though it be to contemplate such a 
thing, it is undoubtedly true that for weeks to come 
there will be numbers of human beings literally 
dying from starvation, with even greater numbers 
dying from the diseases which so inevitably prevail 
under famine conditions. 

The need, therefore, of further benevolent relief 
from the prosperous parts of the world is imperative. 
It is pleasant to note the zeal with which shipload 
after shipload of food has been sent from the United 
States. Additional cargoes have followed the Indiana 
and the Missouri. The people of Iowa have contrib- 
uted a great cargo of breadstuffs, chiefly Indian corn; 
the generosity of Philadelphia has gone on unchecked, 
and various other parts of the country have been re- 
sponding generously to the demand. While the tele- 
graph and the daily newspapers will have kept our 
readers more freshly informed of the Russian situa- 
tion, there is very much in the following letter writ- 
ten to the editor of THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS from 
Moscow in April by Mr. W. C. Edgar, which will 
throw interesting side lights upon the famine and its 
relief. Mr. Edgar needs no introduction to the read- 
ers of this magazine as the editor of the Northwestern 


Miller, who was chiefly instrumental in obtaining the 
gifts which made up the cargo of the Missouri, and 
who went to Russia to supervise the distribution. 


MR. EDGAR’S LETTER FROM MOSCOW. 


By this time the newspapers have probably told 
the story of the landing of the Missouri and distribu- 
tion of her cargo. I hope they have told it correctly. 
Briefly, when we reached St. Petersburg we found 
that our minister, Mr. Smith, had arranged a plan 
for sending forth our flour to responsible and reliable 
agents located in the famine districts. The names 
and addresses given us were known to him and 
approved by him. The Government co-operated in 
the heartiest manner, and received our gifts in a most 
genial spirit. They showed a desire to distribute it 
as we might direct. Under authority of the special 
relief committee organized by the Emperor, of which 
the Czarewich is president, cars containing our flour 
were dispatched to the interior with the utmost 
promptness, taking precedence over everything else 
on the road. Count Bobrinskoy, a gentleman who, 
together with his entire family, has been extremely 
active in relief work, went to Libau with us and 
personally superintended the loading and dispatching 
of our cars. He worked diligently, and in four days 
the whole of the entire cargo was en route to the 
interior. Every car was sealed and the bills of lading, 
upon presentation of which alone could possession be 
obtained, were sent by mail to the parties selected by 
us and approved by Minister Smith. The most 
scrupulous care was shown in carrying out our 
wishes, and I am confident that not one pound of 
this flour will be misapplied. It is gratifying to be 
able to say that I believe that by next Sunday 
(Easter) the peasants will have the flour from our 
cargo in their possession. Our reception at Libau 
was an ovation, and the wecoming of the Missouri 
was the occasion of great rejoicing. 











THE RELIEF WORK IN RUSSIA. 


. OUR OFFICIAL REPRESENTATIVES IN RUSSIA. 

Minister Smith and Consul-General Crawford are 
doing their full duty in matters of relief work. The 
former has received and distributed about $75,000 of 
American money, while the latter has been present 
at the landing of both the Indiana and the Missouri, 
and has done excellent work in arranging for the 
distribution of their cargoes. I am sorry that Mr. 
Smith leaves for the United States shortly, as he has 
been of great help to the cause of relief. Mr. Craw- 
ford is thoroughly familiar with the condition of 
affairs and personally knows of many excellent and 
reliable people who are engaged in the famine dis- 
tricts in helping the poor and afflicted. I know that 
any funds sent to him for famine relief purposes will 
be wisely and properly applied, and will go direct to 
people who will make proper use of it. In every case 
senders will receive an exact account of the disposi- 
tion made of the money. I can suggest no better way 
in which money can be sent. 


SEND FOOD RATHER THAN MONEY. 


Iam still convinced, however, that flour or corn 
meal is the best relief which can be sent; as the 
money spent thus in America will buy much more 
flour than here. Whenever it is possible to send ship- 
ments of food (flour or corn meal), it should be done 
instead of sending cash. Such consignments must be 
prepaid, as there are no funds available for paying 
freight. The shipments should be made to Consul- 
General Crawford, St. Petersburg, and he should be 
notified and requested to care for them and see to 
their distribution. The freight from the seaport to 
the interior will be attended to by the Czarewich’s 
committee. Iam glad to hear that other ships will 
soon leave America loaded with food. We cannot 
send too much, for all is needed and heartily welcomed 
and appreciated. Relief will be acceptable if it comes 
as late as August, as there can be no improvement in 
conditions until a new crop is harvested. 


RUSSIA HERSELF IS NOT DERELICT. 


Be assured that the Russians themselves are put- 
ting forth every effort to battle with hunger. Great 
sums have been spent by the Government for relief 
purposes, and, newspaper reports to the contrary, the 
main support of the peasants has been through Goy- 
ernment aid. Next are the special relief committees 
and the variouscharities. Another important element 
in the work of relief, and one of the pleasantest to 
hear of, is that of the landed gentry. People owning 
estates in the famine districts are not only giving 
tremendous sums to keep their old dependents and 
ex-serfs alive, but many a gentle family has sent its 
own sons and daughters into the country to help. 
Here exposed to privation, hardship and disease, these 
well-born and highly-educated ladies and gentlemen 
are laboring diligently to check the distress. Some of 
them are sick with typhus and some have died at 
their posts. Of this sort of thing we hear but little 
in America, but that it is true I know. In order to 
save their peasants from starvation many have abso- 
lutely beggared themselves. When we consider the 
tremendous extent of the affected territory we can 
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realize what a Herculean task the Russians have un- 
dertaken, and can also see that our help is timely and. 
well received. The Russian people are generous and 
great-hearted. They are also proud. They do not 
beg for aid in their work, but when it is offered they 
accept it in a spirit which is truly noble. 
RUSSIAN FEELING TOWARD AMERICA. 

Toward America and Americans they have always 
manifested the friendliest feelings, and they receive 
our help much as one brother would take aid from 
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another when engaged in an unequal fight. I sin- 
cerely trust that our country will do what it can to 
help Russia, and I am sure that if every American 
could see as we do the heroic examples of noble self- 
sacrifice seen here and feel the genuine heartfelt 
kindly sympathies aroused by America’s tendered re- 
lief they would hasten to do what they could. Should 
our country ever know the terrors of famine I believe 
that Russia would be the first to help us. Our slight 
offerings thus far have touched these people, and 
America to-day is honored here above allnations. As 
to the extent of the famine, I believe it is even worse 
than pictured tous. I think that systematic meas- 
ures of relief have done much to help, but there re- 
mains much more tobe done. I have seen samples of 
‘“*hunger bread” which simply are beyond descrip- 
tion. One would prefer to eat stone. Do not believe 
the rumors you may hear; the famine is not over- 
rated, nor is the need for aid less than before. 
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THE CHURCH IN WHICH SHAKESPEARE IS BURIED. 


THE HOME AND HAUNTS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


AY, apart from spiritualities, and considering it merely as a real, marketable, tangibly-useful possession, Eng- 
land before long—this island of ours—will hold but a small fraction of the English. In America, in New 
‘Holland, east and west to the very Antipodes, there will be a Saxondom covering great spaces of the globe. And, 
now, what is it that can keep all these together into virtually one nation so that they do not fall out and fight, but live 
at peace, in brother-like intercourse, helping one another? This is justly regarded as the greatest practical problem, 
the thing all manner of sovereignties and governments are here to accomplish ; what is it that will accomplish this ? 
Acts of Parliament, administrative Prime Ministers cannot. America is parted from us so far as Parliament could 
part it. Call it not fantastic, for there is much reality in it. Here, I say, is an English king whom no time or chance, 
Parliament, or combination of Parliaments, can dethrone! The King Shakespeare—does not he shine in crowned 
sovereignty over us all as the noblest, gentlest, yet strongest of rallying signs, indestructible, really more valuable in 
that point of view than any other means or appliance whatsoever? We can fancy him as radiant aloft over all nations 
of Englishmen a thousand years hence. From Paramatta, from New York, wheresoever, under what sort of Parish 
Constable soever English men and women are, they will say to one another: ‘Yes, this Shakespeare is ours ; we pro- 
duced him, we speak and we think by him, we are one blood and kind with him.’ The most common-sense politician, 
too, if he pleases, may think of that.” 








So said Mr. Carlyle many long years ago ; and since 
he penned those words the world-circling Saxondom 
has become more of a tangible reality than he fore- 
saw. But rapidly as the English-speaking race may 
spread it cannot outspread the sovereignty of King 
Shakespeare. In some kind of political unity. frag- 
mentary perhaps, but still a real political unity, are 
all those sections of the English-speaking world which 





rest under the shade of the Union Jack. For a hun- 
dred years and more the other great moiety of our 
race has repudiated with annually-renewed scorn and 
disdain all allegiance to the mother-land. Yet it is 
from the United States of America, which on the 
fourth of every July, with the blare of trumpet and 
beat of drum, proclaims its unextingnishable resolve 
to have neither part nor lot in the political system 
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which prevailed when George the Third was King, 
that there comes to us the choicest tribute which 
artist, printer, and photographer ever rendered to the 
monarch whose birthday the world celebrates on 
April 23d. 

‘*The Home and Haunts of Shakespeare ” is a pub- 
lication which is an honor to the American typog- 
rapher and a worthy laurel to lay at the feet of 
Shakespeare. The paper on which it is printed is 
almost as vellum to the touch and to the eye ; the 
letterpress is a model of typography. The great 
charm which gives the value to this work, however, 
are the illustrations. The photogravures which ac- 
company the book are, many of them, indistinguish- 
able from the best etchings. From this volume we 
have been permitted to reproduce illustrations which 
show Ann Hathaway’s cottage, and the house, the 
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SHAKESPEARE’S. HOUSE. 


birthplace and the church of Shakespeare. There is 
a peculiar appropriateness in the reproduction of these 
wonderful artistic photographs at the present moment, 
for not only did last month bring us Shakespeare 
week, but Ann Hathaway’s cottage has just been 
acquired by the trustees of Shakespeare’s house for 
the sum of £3,000. 

Mr. James Lyon Williams, to whose painstaking 
fidelity we owe this masterpiece, is an American who 
has spent many years in Stratford and its vicinity, 
carefully noting nature in Shakespeare’s Warwick- 
shire in every phase of the shifting seasons, and care- 
fully treasuring up, by the aid of his camera, every 
phase of life that might serve to carry us back to the 
days when Shakespeare trod the daisied mead or went 
poaching after the deer in Charlecote Park. 
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Anybody can photograph who has got a Kodak. 
‘Press the button,” says the direction, ‘‘ while we” 
—the Eastman Photographic Company or some other 
agency—‘‘ will do the rest.” It takes, however, a 
man who has an eye to see to direct the Kodak, even. 
when he has but to press the button. None but an 
artist will be able to appreciate the full value of Mr. 
Williams’ admirable illustrations. The work will be: 
completed in fifteen parts, of which four have already 
been issued. As the page measures 17 in. by 15 in., 
the volume, when it is bound, will be more than 18: 
in. in height, and a portly tome indeed. Fifteen 
artists have each furnished a water-color painting 
especially for the work. These have been reproduced. 
in fac-simile, so that each number will have one full- 
page colored plate. Better, however, than the repro-: 
ductions of the water-colors are the forty-five full- 
paged photogravure plates, three of which accompany 
each part. These are, as I have said, sometimes in- 
distinguishable from the best etching, and constitute 
the most valuable part of the illustrative matter. 
Besides these there are two hundred illustrations in 


black and white made from views taken by the: 


author, which include a great variety of landscapes, 
buildings, interiors, and customs. The whole con--: 
stitutes a pictorial encyclopedia of all that is left by 
way of relics or of scenery of Shakespeare’s country. 

From the part dealing with Ann Hathaway’s cot- 


tage, which has just been published, we extract all. 
the particulars that can be obtained concerning the- 


famous little cottage which has now been vested in the 
hands of trustees. Mr. Williams scouts Mr. Halliwell 
Phillips’ doubts as to whether Ann Hathaway’s cot- 
tage was ever the home of Shakespeare’s wife. The 
evidence, although wholly presumptive, seems to 
point to the generally accepted belief. Court records 
filed in 1566 show that the poet’s father was on in- 
timate terms with Richard Hathaway. Fifteen years 
later Richard Hathaway died, and twelve months 
later again Shakespeare married Ann Hathaway, who 
was then seven years his senior. Mr. Williams 


glances over the evidence pro and con, and declares. 


that the balance is in harmony with the popular tra- 


dition that the beautiful old flower-imbedded cottage: 


at Shottery was the home of the wife of the poet of 
all time. 

Following the footpath way through the kitchen 
gardens of Stratford from the town to the village of 
Shottery, one finds the cottage set in the midst of a 
genuine old English garden, with its prim beds set 
with shrubs as well as flowers. 

The old oaken timbers which form the framework 
of the walls are arranged in a curious variety of 
angles and geometrical patterns, whose design it 


would be hard to trace to any clear purpose. The: 


intervening brickwork is covered in places by a coat- 
ing of plaster laid on at different times, and so assum- 
ing different tints of gray-white and creamy-yellow 
according to its age. A group of sunflowers finds a 
fitting background in the red brick at a spot where the 
plaster work has fallen off. We pass under the low, 
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vine-covered doorway, and are ushered into an apart- 
ment that takes us back three centuries at a single 
step. Here are the wainscoted walls; here is the low 
ceiling ribbed with its heavy oaken timbers : here are 
the swinging casement windows with their lead 
sashes and tiny panes of glass; and, what seems 
most old-fashioned of all, the flagstone floor worn by 
the feet of many generations.” 

The old lady who claims to be a direct descendant 
of Richard Hathaway, the supposed father of Mrs. 
Shakespeare, still lives in the cottage ; and it is her 
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portrait that is reproduced in the foreground of the 
illustration. 

Mr. Williams has done a service which is more: 
than national—itis racial. All English-speaking men. 
have reason to rejoice for all time to come that our’ 
national poet should have found so reverent and 
sympathetic an observer to store up the traces which 
still remain after the lapse of three centuries of the 
old England which Shakespeare made immortal, in 
the immediate district which is imperishably asso-- 
ciated with his name. 


WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


[Mr. Stead’s character sketch of the ‘‘Grand Old Man” in THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS last month has- 
inspired the poetical muse of the versatile editor of the Toronto Grip. Mr. Bengough sends us the following. 
lines, prompted, as he declares, by the reading of the Gladstone article.—EDITOR. ] 


The sunlight glorifies the English fields; 

The bees seemed drugged with summer happiness; 
The butterflies, ecstatic, flirt and dance : 

To the sweet rhythm of the Sabbath chimes, 

And larks unseen assail the listening clouds 

With morning melody. 


The village gentry and the rustic folk, 

Old men in smock-frocks, maidens blooming fresh, 
Lads bright of eye, constrained in Sunday dress, 
Staid matrons, portly squires, 

The rich, the poor, the humble and the proud, 
Now gather in the quaint old Hawarden church, 
And on their heads, just and unjust alike, 

The mellow light, through multicolored panes, 
Falls like a benediction. 


And now a man has risen in the midst, 

Who reads the gospel lesson for the day, 

Then reverently ‘bows in silent prayer ; 

And not the plowman in yon farthest pew 

Is more unconscious than this worshipper. 

A venerable man, whose frosted locks 

Are scant with more than eighty strenuous years, 
Yet whose eye glances with the joy of life; 

Whose form is straight and lithe as happy youth’s. 


Whose voice has none of age’s broken notes, 
But in its wond’rous utterance gives new grace 
To the divine evangel. 


A layman this, wearing no churchly garb, 
And consecrated by no priestly hands— 
But Priest withal, in truer, wider sense— 
Archbishop of all English-speaking men. 


'The voice but now so gentle in this task, 

Is that which with a lightning eloquence 
Struck dead the tyranny of Turkish rule, 

And woke Italian freedom ; 

The form now in devotion bent, the same 

That stands erect betokening Ireland’s hope ;, 
That gray head resting o’er the open book 

Tops the great world, 

Like snowy summit of some master peak 
Which soars above its fellows of the Alps 

And stands alone in grandeur. 

Distant yet near, for this imperial man 

Towers not above us in the pride of caste, 

But of ourselves—the people’s champion— 

He’s throned supreme in eminence of love ; 
Ennobled by no title but his name, 

We hail him GLADSTONE, homespun gentleman, 
The Peer of all our hearts ! J. W. B.. 














LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


FAMINE AND PESTILENCE IN RUSSIA. 


~SPECIALLY noteworthy is Minister Charles 

Emory Smith’s article on the Russian famine 

in the May number of the North American Review. 

The condition of the peasants, the causes of the fam- 

ine, and the methods of affording relief are sym- 
pathetically presented by Mr. Smith. 


THE EXISTING SITUATION. 


‘‘In the very heart of one of the great powers of 
Europe there are from fourteen to sixteen millions of 
people in absolute want of the necessities of life, and 
dependent upon measures of relief for continued ex- 
istence.” And this is the case notwithstanding the 
fact that ‘‘so little suffices for the Russian peasant 
that a sum equivalent to seventy cents will sustain 
life for a month. 

‘* But even this statement does not present the full 
magnitude of the scourge. Besides the millions who 
may be described as completely dependent, there are 
other millions who are reduced to abject penury, and 
who can sustain themselves to the next harvest only 
in the most precarious way. 

“To the pangs of hunger have been added the 
hardships of a bitter winter. The season has been the 
coldest for many years, and it has been difficult to 
procure material even for the scanty fire that serves to 
keep the peasant warm.” For the straw which sup- 
plies the fuel was destroyed by the same drought 
that destroyed the crops. 

Then there is besides a dearth of clothing. Flax 
furnishes the chief material for clothing, and this 
crop was ruined, while the sheepskins were sold in 
the autumn for bread. Typhus fever is epidemic, re- 
sulting to a considerable extent from the substitute 
which the peasants employed for bread. This substi- 
tute consists of wild arroch, straw, leaves, bark, 
ground acorns, a bit of potato, with sometimes a 
little rye flour. In some districts the inmates of 
every other house are prostrate. ‘‘ The Buguluk dis- 
trict, where the situation is at the worst, has 80,000 
inhabitants and only one doctor. In several sections 
the death-rate has been fifty per cent. higher than 
the normal, and there are localities where the mor- 
tality has increased severalfold.” 


THE CAUSES. 


The causes of this great calamity are so numerous 
and so terrible as to remind the reader of the accu- 
mulated plagues of Egypt. For several years the 
crops have bee nsteadily diminishing ; but little warn- 
ing was taken from this fact, and exports were not 
reduced at all in proportion. The exports were made 
largely from the reserve on hand, and hence when 
the catastrophe came there was nothing to fall back 
upon. This catastrophe was precipitated by the 
dreadful drought of 1891, when for five months not a 
dtop of rain fell in the afflicted districts. Blasting 


winds swept over the fields, blighting all grain. 
‘The winter of 1890-1891 was one of little snow, and 
the unprotected frozen soil drank less than the usual 
moisture from that source.” This failure of snow 
brought on another disaster, for usually when the 
snow melts the Volga overflows and irrigates the sur- 
rounding country. A species of prairie rat, called 
ruroks, appeared and ravaged many provinces, while 
‘‘what the peasants call blight-clouds—myriads of 
insects darkening the skies—hovered over the land, 
and wherever they rested they left a desert.” 

Added to all this, the Russian peasant is a prim- 
itive farmer, and his wooden plough only scratches 
the earth’s surface. Where modern implements and 
modern methods prevail, a tolerably good crop has 
resulted, notwithstanding the many obstacles in the 
way. This fact explains the varying reports as to the 
degree of suffering. 


METHODS FOR RELIEF, 


The Russian Government has grappled bravely with 
the problem of relief. Before the first of March it had 
appropriated $75,000,000 for this purpose, and by the 
first of June it will doubtless have appropriated $25,- 
000,000 more. Taxes have been remitted, and work 
furnished where practicable. The imperial forests 
have been opened for fuel. The direct appropriations 
are regarded as a loan to the Zemstovs, or district 
councils, but as the Russian peasants are already in 
debt it is probable that this money is in reality a free 
gift. 

But the persons relieved through the Zemstovs con- 
stitute only about two-thirds of the total number of 
destitute ; hence about one-third, numbering many 
millions, are dependent altogether on private charity. 
‘¢ The proprietary class have, as a rule, in this emer- 
gency, proved worthy of their position and responsi- 
bilities. There are single families taking care of as 
many as 20,000 people.” 

‘*The Emperor has been published abroad as indif- 
ferent. It is only just to remark that this peculiar 
kind of indifference has been manifested not merely 
in a vigorous direction of the later governmental 
operatives of relief, even to the summary dismissal of 
inefficient agents, but in gifts from his private purse, 
which, if the belief of St. Petersburg can be accepted, 
amount to 15 or 20 times all the contributions of all 
the world outside of Russia.” 

The Russian Government and people warmly ap- 
preciate the efforts made by America to relieve the 
want among the peasants. 


Murat Halstead on the Political Significance 
of the Famine. 

Murat Halstead has an unusually good subject, 
and one especially fitted to his particular genius and 
European experience, in ‘Politics of the Russian 
Famine,” the title of his dissertation in the May Cos- 
mopolitan. He shows how signally the Muscovite 
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MURAT HALSTEAD, 


‘alamity has tried the efficacy, the very reason for 
being, of paternal government, and how miserably 
the régime of the Great White Czar has failed. And 
yet he realizes, as Mr. Stead has so clearly discerned, 
that when we impeach the name of the Russian 
autocrat it is really the system which is at fault. 
The Czar is but the powerless exponent of it, the “fly 
on the rim of thé teacup;” as Mr. Halstead puts it, 
he is the chief of serfs. 

Mr. Halstead sees in the history of the famine an 
added testimony to the barbarous absurdity of a 
standing army containing 1,000,000 armed and drilled 
men—an army not even justified by an ambitious 
necessity. ‘‘No conquest of territory, save that of 
Turkey in Europe, would help the geographical posi- 
tion of the empire.” When the army of the empire 


. Was encamped before the gates of Constantinople the 


voice of Europe proclaimed that this conquest was 
not to be. 

‘““We can hardly conceive that if the soldiers of 
Russia had been in the fields instead of in camps 
there could have happened a year so lean that there 
was no corn for the people. The disarmament of the 
military nations is a necessity, unless war is to be the 
chief occupation of man, and there is to be evolved 
the conditions of a slow return to barbarism... . 
The Emperor might ten years ago have sent home to 
till the soil hundreds of thousands of the soldiers 
who are a vain show, and their product might have 
made the land plenteous. 

‘* With the money and work that might have been 
saved from the army there could have been con- 
structed lines of communication pervading the dis- 
tricts which are destitute and so remote as to seem 
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almost inaccessible, and the improvements in agri- 
culture possible under imperial patronage and with 
the use of the general resources might have made the 


land blossom.” 
A SILVER LINING. 


‘*The first appearance in the Russian policy that 
can be traced to the famine is that it aids in the pres- 
ervation of the peace of Europe. There is imperial 
recognition that the gravity of the calamity commands 
the devotion of all who are fed, for the relief of the 
famishing. The order prohibiting the exportation of 
rye was unfortunate. . . . The true conservatism of 
the food supply would have been in the freedom of 
trade. The action of the Government was hasty, and 
the shippers responded with a panic. Evidently the 
Emperor has not been unmindful of the seriousness 
of the situation, and we hear no more rumors of war. 
Before the impending disaster had unmistakably an- 
nounced itself, the news from Russia was, so far as it 
did not refer to the persecution of the Hebrews, of 
new rifles and loans to be devoted to warlike prepara- 
tions. The French fleet was ostentatiously enter- 
tained in the Baltic, Czar and Kaiser did not meet, 
there were intrigues in the Balkans, and threatenings 
that the treaty of Berlin should be made a dead let- 
ter, like the treaty of Paris. Russia was irritated 
and, finding an ally in France, was ready for the re- 
construction of Europe by force. There is a change, 
and it is peaceable.” 

And, of course, Mr. Halstead finds a word of hearty 
appreciation for the reassuring international sympa- 
thy which has prompted the prosperous wheat- 
growers in the interior of the American continent to 
send shiploads of grain to the far-away sufferers, men 
of analien race. Mr. Halstead might have found in 
this, too, a suggestive little text in arguing against 
the solecism of a million fighting men. 


OUR POLICY TOWARD CHINA. 


PROPOS of the Geary Chinese exclusion bill, 
which was passed by the House of Representa- 
tives on April 4, Hon. John Russell Young, ex-Min- 
ister to China, contributes an article to the North 
American Review for May, in which he deals severely 
with the policy of this Government toward China. 
He hoids up to ridicule the manner in which the 
Geary bill was rushed through the House—only fif- 
teen minutes having been given by that body to its 
consideration. 


CHARACTERIZED BY IGNORANCE AND INDIFFERENCE. 


Mr. Young goes on to say that our relations with 
China have always been characterized by ignorance 
and indifference, and that questions arising between 
the two countries have invariably been dealt with 
by each in the summary way in which the Geary bill 
was handled. ‘*Congressmen represent feelings of 
local vexation, and look upon the Chinese question as 
a quarantine business and imagine that we should 
deal with it as with yellow fever or leprosy. The 
vital features are ignored. Haste and prejudice and 


sloth pervade our discussions. We make treaties, 
but we do not enforce them. The Chinese are blamed 
for what is our own fault. We denounce the Chinese 
Government for the immigration of Chinese and 
overlook the fact that this immigration is from an 
English port and under the English fiag, and that 
China has no more control over it than over the im- 
migration of Irishmen from Londonderry. We inter- 
fere in the internal economy of China by abetting a 
Russian intrigue for the possession of Corea. When 
China makes a treaty under the pressure of a presi- 
dential canvass, we inform her that unless within 
a few hours she ratifies certain amendments the ac- 
tion will be tantamount to rejection. We know that 
in this manner Bismarck treated Paris when under 
the German guns. We know that it is the tone of 
war and not that of friendly diplomacy. Unhappily, 
unlike the Congo chiefs, hungry for cloths and beads, 
the astute rulers of China know it likewise, and re- 
sent it in their sure, silent, Oriental way.” 


THE COREAN INCIDENT, 


Of the Corean incident, Mr. Young says, China 
looked upon our negotiations with this peninsula ds 
we should regard negotiations of England with the 
State of Maine for a Maine embassy in London and 
an English embassy in Augusta. ‘* Corea is not and 
never has been our affair. Its recognition is a men- 
ace to Chinese self-respect and is ever a shadow upon 
our relations. China may say with truth and bitter- 
ness: ‘ You claim to be a fair nation! Yet when the 
heavy hand falls upon us America aids in striking the 
blow! You interfere with our suzerain rights over 
a province and pilot the Russian into our dominions. 
You pay your own people four or five per cent. for 
money and ask China for ten or twelve percent. You 
compel us to pay tael for tael for every loss to the 
missions from local disturbances; you tell the Chi- 
nese that you are 10t responsible for losses to our 
people. Your Congress may toss us indemnity as an 
act of grace, but you compel indemnity from us as a 
right. You make treaties which we gladly accept ! 
Your people break them and upon us you devolve the 
blame. You hold China responsible because Chinese 
laborers leave Hong Kong, forgetting that Hong 
Kong is as English as Cardiff or Melbourne. You 
compel us to surround your missions with troops, and 
yet in the United States the Chinese are abandoned 
to the mob. You eliminate from our treaties by act 
of Congress whatever is of advantage to our people; 
you carefully reserve whatever helps yourown. The 
rights you deny us in America you enforce for Ameri- 
cans in China. You ask protection and hospitality ; 
you give us fines, imprisonment and deportation.’ ” 

Mr. Young urges that out of consideration of our 
own prosperity, as well as of justice to China, our 
policy toward that country should be based upon the 
same lines as our policy toward England and France. 
China is our commerical neighbor on the west, as 
England and France on the east. This commercial 
empire of the East belongs to us by the ties of geog- 
raphy, enterprise and sympathy. 
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THE MAN, OR THE PLATFORM. 
N the North American Review for May two 
Senators and four Congressmen discuss the ques- 
tion as to whether the man or the platform is the 
more potent in national politics. 


Sometimes One, Sometimes the Other. 


Senator Matthew S. Quay, of Pennsylvania, asserts 
that it is sometimes one and sometimes the other, 
their relative importance varying with the changing 
political conditions. For instance, the contest of 1884 
was one of personality ; that of 1888 pre-eminently 
one of issues rather than of candidates. Senator 
Quay predicts that the campaign of 1892 will again be 
conducted upon principle rather than personality. 
‘ This,” he says, ‘‘ is demonstrated in advance of the 
conventions by the varying prospects of at least two 
of the aspirants for the Democratic nominations, 
which rise and fall as the financial issue promises to 
become more or less prominent in the platform of 
that party. The Republican candidate will represent 
a definite industrial policy already framed in law and 
a currency of stable value in domestic and foreign 
transactions.” 


The Platform Less and Less Influential. 

Senator George G. Vest, of Missouri, is led to con- 
clude that political platforms are steadily deteriorai- 
ing in their influence upon voters and that the person- 
ality of candidates is becoming more potent. ‘‘ The 
number is fast increasing of voters who prefer in the 
candidate courage and honesty to high-sounding 
declamation in the platform. 

‘‘It is worthy of remark that no platform can em- 
brace all the questions which may arise in the rapid 
development of a great country but fairly beginning 
its career as a nation, and the people are justified in 
believing that the best guarantee of safety to the ship 
of state is having at the helm a brave and honest 
pilot.” 
The Platform First. 

Representative Charles A. Boutelle, of Maine, 
places the platform first. He says: ‘‘The declara- 
tions of the principles and the policies of the parties. 
will, in this year’s campaign, as in the past, have 
greater influence with the voters than the individual- 
ity of candidates. Of course this view is predicated 
upon the condition that the candidates shall be fairly 
acceptable and representative men ; for, while I be- 
lieve the American people have more regard for prin- 
ciples than for individuals, I am equally sure that the 
nomination of an unmistakably bad man for the great 
office of President of the United States is a dangerous 
experiment for any party. The people may be de- 
ceived, but they will not knowingly elevate to the 
chair of Washington and Lincoln any man unworthy 
of the respect of his countrymen. 

‘“‘In the approaching campaign,” he continues, 
**the Republican party will confidently make its ap- 
peal for an honest ballot, an honest currency, and a 
tariff that will protect American labor and develop 
all the resources of our magnificent country. On 
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that platform it will not fail to place a candidate 
worthy of the public confidence. On all these doc- 
trines the Democrats must join issue unequivocally, 
or the evasion will condemn them. No party can 
dodge or straddle, the leading issues this year, and 
while the silver question has found Mr. Cleveland 
tongue-tied in Rhode Island and Mr. Hill dumb in 
the Senate, the party platform must speak out as the 
Democratic House has spoken, and the candidate will 
be judged by the party and the platform.” 

The Platform Has the Greater Weight with 

Voters. 

Representative J. C. Burrows, of Michigan, is like- 
wise of the opinion that the platform has the greater 
weight with voters, or at least should have. ‘‘ Party 
principles as expressed in party platforms and sup- 
plemented by party power are stronger than the 
convictions and purposes of any one man, and in the 
end will surely prevail. The candidate, whatever his 
personal judgment, will not be able to withstand the 
solicitations of his party, upon whose support he must 
depend for future political preferment. He may be 
ever so determined, party and personal considerations 
will prompt him to find a way to his party’s support 
and the abandonment of individual purposes. The 
platform of a party representing the convictions 
and judgment of the majority of the party ad- 
herents will certainly prevail over the convictions 
of the candidate who is under the strongest possible 
temptation to come to and agree with the controlling 
element of his party. Under these conditions the 
voter should look alone to the platform in determin- 
ing his political action.” 

Platforms no Longer Sincere. 

‘* When,” says Representative William L. Wilson, 
of West Virginia, ‘‘ one reviews the platforms issued 
during the past twenty-five years by national con- 
ventions and finds them so full of boastful rhetoric and 
insincere profession, so untrue and sweeping in con- 
demnation of political opponents, and, in the light of 
experience, so little trustworthy as to promise and 
pledge, he is obliged to conclude that party platforms 
alone are unsafe guides for determining his political 
action at the polls.” 

Mr. Wilson, of course, recognizes the importance 
‘of a party platform, but believes ‘‘ that the man is, 
in the long run, more important, first, because the 
great parties, as a rule, occupy well-known positions 
on public issues, and secondly, because in the char- 
acter and ability in the candidate we find the best 
pledge of the party’s sincerity and professions.” 

The Personality of the Candidate Most 
Potent. 

Representative C. B. Kilgore’s views on the ques- 
tion are contained in the following paragraphs: ‘‘ The 
history of presidential contests demonstrates, with 
fairly conclusive force, that the personality of the 
candidate has more to do with success than any dec- 
laration of principles contained in the platform. The 
people will support with enthusiasm a candidate for 
President whose character and standing command 
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their admiration, though the platform does not meet 
the sanction of their judgment. 

‘* Nominate a man well and widely known to be the 
exponent of the purer and better principles of free 
government, the embodiment of all the elements of a 
progressive, enlightened, and courageous statesman- 
ship, able and upright, of clean, direct, and honorable 
methods, and whose greatness stands confessed in 
the confidence of the people, and a vast army of 
patriotic voters will flock to our ranks, and success 
will unfailingly reward our fidelity to principle.” 





FREE COINAGE. 


HE Forum for May opens with a group of three 
articles on ‘‘The Late Silver Craze and the 
Present Danger.” 
A Blight to Our Commerce, 

The first of these articles is by Congressman 
Michael D. Harter, of Ohio, who writes especially of 
the effect which the unlimited coinage of silver would 
have upon our commerce. Mr. Harter, as is well 
known, stoutly opposes free coinage, believing that 
the adoption of such a measure will decrease the sup- 
ply of money, and at the same time decrease its 
value. This belief is based on the grounds that the 
silver dollar has both a legal value and a market 
value, and that the market value is beyond the con- 
trol of legislation. The effects which he conceives 
would follow the passage by Congress of a “ free sil- 
ver” bill are stated as follows: 1. By causing the 
withdrawal of gold from general circulation “ free 
coinage ” would contract the currency about 3314 per 
cent. and be followed, of course, by the cessation of 
many kinds of business employing labor, with cur- 
tailment of all industrial enterprises, through which 
very many men and women would lose their custom- 
ary employment. 2. The result of the increased com- 
petition for work would reduce the wages*paid to 
those who were fortunate enough to retain employ- 
ment. 8. The reduced wages would be paid in money 
worth (market value) but seventy cents, instead of, as 
now, one hundred cents. 4, The accumulated savings 
of the working people, usually invested in savings 
banks, building associations, life insurance policies, 
and in small loans, would be cut down nearly one- 
third. These evils open up a long vista of injustice 
and of suffering for the worthy and comparatively 
helpless massess which may well stagger the honest 
and enthusiastic, but mistaken, advocate of free coin- 
age. : 

The real sufferers from free coinage, it is stated, 
would be the great army of Government pensioners, 
policy-holders in life insurance companies, the men 
and women who have invested in building and loan 
associations and deposited their savings in banks, the 
salaried classes, and the great body of wage-workers. 

Mr. Harter holds that the present law providing for 
the monthly purchase of $4,500,000 of silver bullion 
even goes too far, and that unless this purchase is 
stopped it will sooner or later work disaster to the 
business of the country. He says: ‘‘ Our exports for 
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the past twelve months have exceeded our imports 
about $160,000,000, and gold ought to be pouring in 
on that account. On the contrary, it is rushing out 
every week to Europe. European confidence is so 
shaken that not only have European capitalists 
stopped making their customary investments here, 
but are also rapidly realizing on past investments, 
fearing that if they defer they will soon be obliged to 
accept for a dollar that which will bring them but. 
seventy cents. If we stop silver purchases and 
restore the confidence of Europe in us, gold will flow 
back here in a stream. We should, but for this 
Bland bill discussion, be getting in from Europe fif- 
teen or twenty millions of gold a month, whereas now 
Europe, alarmed and excited, is sending back our 
stocks, bonds, and securities by the ream. Her pur- 
chases of a quarter of a century past are coming back 
by every steamer, and instead of gold reaching our 
shores it pours out and away from us through every 
channel. If we continue this wild craze for free sil- 
ver, fair crops in Europe next year will bankrupt the 
United States.” 

The Lesson of the Present Coinage Law. 

Following Mr. Harter, Senator William F. Vilas, 
of Wisconsin, seeks to show that the present coinage 
law, combined with the agitation over free coinage, 
has operated to drive gold in great quantities from 
the country. ‘Beginning with February of last 
year the output of gold to Europe became in seven 
months $76,508,618, and no year has witnessed 
such a current since 1864, when the depreciated 
war paper performed the same office of chasing 
gold away. Famine abroad and superabundance 
here combined to set back the movement of this 
stream for a time, and gave us space to retreat 
from our folly. But for a time only, which we 
have not employed. With February of this year 
the outpour resumed, and a net $4,901,937 of gold 
was lost in that month, exceeding by over $800,000 
the same month in 1891. The drain was continued 
during March to an amount nearly or quite as great, 
though at this time the exact figures are not made 
up. Yet the total excess of our exports of merchan- 
dise in 1891 overran $142,000,000, and in the two 
months of January and February of this year 
exceeded $58,000,000. Let not sanguine assurance or 
interested cries obscure this sign.” 

A Southern Editor’s View. 

Mr. J. C. Hemphill, editor of the Charleston News 
and Courrier, is not less firmly convinced than 
either the Congressman from Ohio or the Senator 
from Wisconsin that the enactment of a free-coinage 
law would prove most harmful to commerce and 
industry. ‘‘In the opinion of the wisest men in the 
country, the free, unlimited, and independent coin- 
age of silver would bring disaster to every industrial 
and commercial enterprise, would practically reduce 
the wages of every workingman thirty per cent., would 
depreciate the value of the earnings of the poor, 
and would make the tax-ridden people pay the trib- 
ute of their toil and suffering to the silver-mine 
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owners of the West and the speculators in bullion. 
It would disturb the trade relations of the United 
States with the great commercial relations of the 
world and would substitute in our country the stand- 
ard of India for the standard of Europe. By way of 
compensation for the unparalleled financial panic 
which such legislation would produce, the debtor 
class would probably be enabled to settle with their 
creditors dollar for dollar, the dollar being worth 
seventy cents or less. 

“The passage of a free-coinage bill would have 
the following effects: Gold would be withdrawn 
from circulation and from the Treasury of the 
United States, thereby reducing the volume of cur- 
1ency by about $600,000,000. This would cause a 
great stringency in money all over the country, and 
would lead inevitably toa financial panic. It would 
be impossible to borrow money except on the best 
kind of collaterals, and lenders as a rule would 
require all loans to be made payable in gold.” 

Mr. Hemphill points out that free coinage would 
fall with especial severity upon the debtor class in 
the South, who would, under such a law, be required 
to pay so dearly for the accommodation that they 
would be placed still more at the mercy of the 
financial centers. ‘‘ Those who wanted to borrow on 
such security as planters and farmers are able to fur- 
nish would have to look to speculators and usurers, 
who would charge such a rate as would repay them 
for the difference between silver and gold at the ma- 
turity of their loans, and the chances are that the 
speculators and usurers would always be on the safe 
side.” He makes the charge that the South has been 
placed in a false position in respect to the free-coin- 
age question by its representatives in Congress. ‘‘ The 
majority of the people of the South,” he asserts, 
‘‘are in favor of a sound and stable currency.” 


Restore Silver to Its Old Place. 

As against the three writers in the Forum, Senator 
William M. Stewart, of Nevada, in the North Amer- 
ican Review for May, contends strongly for the free 
coinage of silver. That the present bullion value of 
the silver dollar is less than the bullion value of the 
gold dollar is attributed to the existing coinage law, 
which, it is held, discriminates against the white 
metal. In the opinion of Senator Stewart, the only 
possible way to make a silver dollar as good as a gold 
dollar, in the full sense of the expression, is to restore 
silver to the place it occupied previous to 1873. 

‘Give it the money function; treat it as the money 
of the Constitution; open the mints to its free coin- 
age; make an unlimited demand for it ata fixed 
price, and the price so fixed at the mint will be the 
market price of the bullion, for no one will sell 41214 
grains of silver for less than a dollar if he can have it 
exchanged at the mint for a dollar. This method 
has been tried and never failed. It is the mode pre- 
scribed by the Constitution, indorsed by the Demo- 
cratic party in 1880 and 1884, and by the Republican 
party in 1888, but now repudiated by a Republican 
Administration. 
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‘*Free coinage of silver is no experiment. It wags 
practiced from the foundation of the Government 
until 1873. At that time there was not too much coin 
of gold and silver for use as money. There has not 
been too much of both gold and silver produced since 
that time to supply the growing demands of business. 
The entire production of both metals has not been 
enough to keep pace with the growth of population. 
There has not been’ half enough gold produced for 
that purpose. Thereis no probability of an increased 
supply of gold. On the contrary, the demand for 
gold for ornaments and use in the arts is increasing. 
The amount of gold coin must decrease rather than 
increase. All the gold in the world is either owned 
or controlled by a veryfew men. The question for 
the people to decide is: Shall the rule of the gold 
kings be perpetual ?” 


ROOM AND TO SPARE FOR IMMIGRANTS. 


HE question of immigration is discussed by Mr. 
Edward Atkinson in the Forum for May. His 
main contention is suggested by the title of the arti- 
cle, ‘‘ Incalculable Room for Immigrants.” Contrary 
to the general belief, Mr. Atkinson declares that 
there is no lack of land in this country waiting for 
occupation and use, and that there is need of more 
laborers. He finds that notwithstanding the great 
influx of immigration to this country during the last 
thirty years the price of labor has risen instead of 
fallen. In his own words, there has been, during the 
twenty-seven years since 1865, subject to temporary 
variations and fluctuations, ‘‘ a steady advance in the 
rate of wages, a steady reduction in the cost of labor 
per unit of product, and a corresponding reduction in 
the price of goods of almost every kind to the con- 
sumer. , 

‘* There has never been a period in the history of 
this or any other country,” he continues, ‘‘ when the 
general rate of wages was as high as it is now, or the 
prices of goods relatively to the wages as low as they 
are to-day, nor a period when the workman, in the 
strict sense of the word, has so fully secured to his 
own use and enjoyment such a steadily and progres- 
sively increasing proportion of a constantly increas- 
ing product. Hence, so far as our experience goes in 
dealing with the great flood of immigration which 
has poured in upon us in increasing measure during 
these twenty-five years, greater in the lastten years 
than ever before, all the facts and the conditions 
would tend to prove that we might invite its continu- 
ance, so far as it consists of the intelligent and the 
capable, who constitute by far the greatest portion, 
rather than impose taxes to keep the intelligent and 
capable from coming here to improve their condi- 
tion.” 


Mr. R. B. Haupane, M.P., has an article in the 
Albemarle upon the ‘‘ Eight Hours Question,” in which 
he expresses, with vigor and precision, the arguments 
which indispose him to support the British Eight 
Hours Bill for miners. 














LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


ILLIAM LAURENCE MERRY, our Consul- 
General to Nicaragua, contributes an excellent 
article on the proposed canal, to the completion of 
which he looks with bright hopes. He traces the 
history of the canal project and then describes in 
detail, but not too technically to be interesting, the 
geographical line of construction of the great work. 
The main feature and advantage of the route is, as 
every one knows now, the beautiful inland sea of 
Nicaragua, one hundred and ten miles long and forty- 
five wide, while the tough part of the work will come 
when the little spur of the Cordilleras is struck, a 
dividing ridge two and nine one-hundredths miles 
wide, with an average cut of one hundred and forty- 
one feet to the canal bottom. 

‘* A conservative estimate of cost,” says the Consul- 
General, ‘‘ may be placed at ninety to one hundred 
millions of dollars. The Suez Canal cost ninety- 
four millions of dollars, and paid nineteen per cent. 
dividends in 1891, the stock being now held at 500 
per cent.” 

WHAT HAS BEEN DONE. 


Careful surveys have been made, each one better 
than the last. ‘‘A firm foundation of engineering 
knowledge has been laid, and no money need be 
thrown away in construction, while every dollar has 
been made to tell thus far in work executed under 
the estimates.” 

“The Nicaragua Canal Construction Company, 
under the able leadership of Hon. Warner Miller, is 
pushing the canal, having already expended five 
million dollars with excellent results. Senator Mil- 
ler’s well-known integrity and influence isa guarantee 
that the enterprise will be pushed to a successful con- 
clusion. With him are associated some of the most 
influential men in the country—men who do not un- 
dertake a project to see it fail. 

‘** Enough has been done to prove that the difficulty 
of the work is solely in its magnitude and cost. How- 
ever, if the city of Manchester can afford to pay forty- 
six million dollars for a ship canal to connect it with 
the Mersey, we may hope that money will be found 
to pay one hundred million dollars for the Nicaragua 
Canal, which saves the circumnavigation of half a 
continent and the violent storms of the Southern 
Ocean.” 

A QUESTION OF PATRIOTISM. 

‘*A bill is before Congress for construction under 
control of the United States Government. It is sup- 
ported by the Administration, and its passage by the 
Senate appears assured, while its passage through the 
House of Representatives depends upon the absence 
of the party lines, which too often control our legis- 
lation. In no sense a party question, it receives the 
support of the most able men of all parties, and it is 
to be hoped that, discarding the narrow plane of par- 
tisanship, the bill may be passed as a national meas- 
ure and on the wider plane of its great advantage to 
our country. 

‘But if this patriotic legislation is not to be ob- 
tained from Congress, the canal will nevertheless go 
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on to a conclusion, probably ending under European 
control, to the lasting shame of partisan politics and 
the serious detriment of the Republic, politically and 
commercially. 

‘* Politically, in a world-wide sense, and commer- 
cially, in every respect, it is the greatest question 
now before the people of the United States.” 


THE BEHRING SEA CONTROVERSY. 
[* the North American Review for May the Behr- 
ing Sea controversy is presented from two points 
of view, Gen. Benjamin F. Butler giving the Ameri- 
san side of the question, and the Marquis of Lorne, 
formerly Governor-General of Canada, the English. 
General Butler’s Statement of the Case. 

General Butler ridicules the British Premier for his 
refusal to renew the modus vivendi pending the arbi- 
tration, and commends President Harrison for the 
firm position which he has maintained throughout the 
controversy. While firmly of the opinion that the 
arbitration once having been agreed upon should be 
carried out, General Butler believes that it was a 
mistake for the United States to have ever entered 
into such an agreement with England. He affirms 
that in almost every instance where we have had an 
arbitration with Great Britain we have got the worst 
of it. 

Regarding the pending arbitration he says, ‘‘ A 
majority of the arbitrators of our rights in the Behr- 
ing Sea are to be chosen by England and other Euro- 
pean powers [she has been careful this time], and the 
treaty provides that the award of the majority is to 
be binding. The English newspapers are early in 
discussing as to whom the European countries [who, 
with England, are to appoint such majority of arbi- 
trators] will appoint, and they congratulate them- 
selves that England is safe.. I agree with them. She 
is safe, and I therefore say that the arbitration ought 
not to have been made. The arbitrament was pro- 
posed by England.”’ 

As Viewed by the Marquis of Lorne. 

The Marquis of Lorne treats of the controversy in 
a jocose and somewhat flippant vein. He reiterates 
the old argument that the United States never pos- 
sessed any exclusive rights to the sealing industry in 
the Behring Sea more than three miles from shore, 
and that because Great Britain did not insist upon 
the right to engage in this industry outside the three 
mile limit until recently, it does not follow that she 
has not always possessed the right. 

He has been easily persuaded by the report of the 
British commissioners to the Behring Sea that the 
seals are abundant, and that there is no reason why a 
fair number should not be taken every season, both 
from the islands and from the ocean. 

The Marquis assumes that the arbitrators will de- 
cide the controversy in accordance with British 
claims, and, the dispute thus settled, he believes it 
then might be well—in fact he would urge that the 
governments interested in the seal industry of the 
Behring Sea should mutually arrange for its pro- 
tection. 
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TWO FARMERS’ ALLIANCE LEADERS. 


RS. ANNIE L. DIGGS contributes to the Arena 

for April, short biographical sketches of seven 
Farmers’ Alliance leaders. Of these Colonel T. L. 
Polk, President of the Alliance, and General James 
B. Weaver, editor of the Farmers’ Tribune, are the 
most prominent, although the other five—Mr. Alonzo 
Wardall and Mr. H. L. Toucks, of Dakota, Dr. C.W. 


Macune, of Texas, Mr. Marion Cannon, of California, : 


and Hon. L. F. Livingston, of Georgia—are hardly 
less conspicuous ia Alliance work. 


COLONEL L. L. POLK, 


Colonel Polk was born in North Carolina, in which 
State he still lives. He represented his native county 
in the State Legislature in 1860, and several years after 
the war was made the first Commissioner of Agricult- 
ure in North Carolina. ‘‘ Colonel Polk wasa leading 
spirit at Grange meetings, and a large organizer of 
farmers’ clubs. He was three times chosen by acclama- 
tion president of the Interstate Farmers’ Association of 
eleven cotton States, which was afterwards merged 
into the Farmers’ Alliance. In 1889, when the general 
farmers’ organizations consolidated at St. Louis and 
formed the Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union, 
Colonel Polk was elected president, and has twice 
since been re-elected by acclamation. For several 
years Colonel Polk has published the Progressive 
Farmer at Raleigh, N. C., a paper of extensive circu- 
lation, which is now the official organ of the State 
Alliance. As a writer Colonel Polk is clear and 
forcible. His faculty for concise yet felicitous expres- 
sion is exceptional. As a public speaker he has won 
a commanding position. His power to win an audi- 
ence has been demonstrated on many notable occa- 
sions. He is happiest in purely extemporaneous ad- 
dress. He can never be so taken by surprise as to fail 
of saying feelingly and gracefully the fitting, tactful 


word.” 
GENERAL JAMES B. WEAVER. 


James Baird Weaver was born some sixty years 
ago at Dayton, O. He completed a course of study in 
the Cincinnati Law School and was practicing his 
profession in Iowa when the war broke out. He en- 
listed as a private and was made a general. 

‘* When the war was over General Weaver returned: 
to Iowa and resumed the practice of law. Soon after 
he was appointed to the office of district-attorney. 
This and other official positions were bestowed upon 
General Weaver by the Republican party ; but just in 
the height of his popularity, and with every prospect 
bright for further promotion, he left that party and 
went into the Greenback party. He saw that the 
money of the nation had been placed under the control 
of the national banking corporations, and hence fore- 
saw that the corporate money power would become 
master of the commerce of the country, and would 
eventually absorb its prosperity. Thus again did 


General Weaver enlist as a private to fight this new 
battle for industrial freedom. Here again fitness to 
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lead placed him in the front rank, and in 1887 he was 
nominated for Congress on the Greenback ticket. The 
joint debates between General Weaver and Attorney- 
General Cutts during this campaign were among the 
most notable political discussions ever held in this 
country. As a result of the canvass the large Repub- 
lican majority of that district was overturned and 
General Weaver was elected by a majority of more 
than two thousand votes. In 1880 he was the presi- 
dential candidate on the Greenback ticket. 

‘‘General Weaver left a lucrative and growing 
practice at the bar to engage in the unremunerative 
pioneer work of reform. He is editor-in-chief of the 
Farmers’ Tribune, a reform paper published at Des 
Moines, Iowa. The dominant desire of his life has 
been to assist in creating conditions under which the 
struggle of life for the many may be lightened.” 


HIS VIEWS. 


General Weaver's views upon our present industrial 
situation are set forth in his article in the March 
Arena on “The Threefold Contention of Industry,” 
from which we take the following extract : 

‘* The situation is this: Fora home upon the earth 
the poor must sue at the feet of the land speculator. 
For our currency we are remanded to the mercies of 
a gigantic money trust. For terms upon which we 
may use the highways we must consult the kings of 
the soil and their private traffic associations. For 
rapid transit of information we bow obligingly to a 
telegraph monopoly dominated by a single mind. 

‘“‘Qur money, our facilities for rapid interstate 
traffic, the telegraph—the subtle messengers of our 
intensified and advanced civilization — all appro- 
priated.and dominated by private greed ; wage labor 
superseded by the invention of machinery, and the 
cast-off laborer forbidden to return to the earth 
and cultivate it in his own right; population rap- 
idly increasing ; highways lined with tramps ; cities 
overcrowded and congested; rural districts mort- 
gaged to the utmost limit and largely cultivated 
by tenants ; crime extending its cancerous roots into 
the very vitals of society; colossal fortunes rising like 
Alpine ranges alongside of an ever widening and 
deepening abyss of poverty; usury respectable and 
God’s law contemned ; corporations formed by thou- 
sands to crowd out individuals in the sharp com- 
petition for money, and the trust to drive weak cor- 
porations to the wall. 

‘‘ Should it be the subject of criticism or matter of 
astonishment that our industrial people feel com- 
pelled to organize for mutual and peaceful defence? 
That they are actuated by the purest motives and the 
highest behests of judgment and conscience in mak- 
ing their demands cannot for one moment be called 
into question. They do not seek to interfere with the 
rights of others, but to protect their own; to rebuild 
constitutional safeguards which have been thrown 
down; to return to the people their lawful control 
over the essential instruments of commerce, and to 
give vitality to those portions of our great charter 
which were framed for the common good of all.” 




















LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


HOW TO KILL THE GERRYMANDER. 


N anonymous writer contributes a paper to the 
current Atlantic entitled ‘‘ The Slaying of the 
Gerrymander,” that grisly beast which has worked so 
much injustice in the eighty years of its existence. 
After giving an explanation and history of the word ger- 
rymander—all presented not long ago in the editorial 
columns of THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS—this writer 
shows how, under our present methods of voting, a 
gerrymander with absurd results may occur even 
when there is no attempt at dishonesty. As a result 
of such a “ natural” gerrymander—that is, one where 
there has been a perfectly honest apportionment under 
the existing system—a party may poll a large fraction 
of the total votes and secure no representation at all. 
It often happens that the voters are so evenly divided 
throughout the State that, no matter how the districts 
are made up, the majority party in the State will have 
a majority in each district. ‘‘ Such is the condition 
in Kansas, Minnesota, Texas and other States. Again, 
it may happen that the strength of one party lies in a 
very small compass, while that of the other is evenly 
distributed throughout the State. Thusin New York 
the Democratic strength lies mostly in and about New 
York City, while that of the Republicans is spread 
over the whole State. The Democrats often carry the 
State, but seldom get a majority in the Legislature or 
in the Congressional delegation.” 

So that even if we adopt the rosy view that our 
progress toward perfectibility will finally eliminate 
the tendency to steal Congressional seats by active 
gerrymandering, the passive species will still work 
injustice, and it is clear that we should have a new 
system of apportionment. 


INADEQUATE REFORMS PROPOSED. 


Congressional management of apportionment 
would, in the opinion of the Atlantic writer, simply 
transfer the scene of trouble. Another proposition is 
that Congressmen be elected by majority vote from 
the State at large; but this would only destroy the 
disease by killing the patient, since, under such a plan 
the minority party would have no representation at 
all. Still another suggestion is to give the voters 
first and second choice. This applies only to the 
majority party, for the minority has no choice at all. 
The cumulative vote has also been proposed, and was 
recommended by a special committee of the Senate in 
1869. ‘‘This is a long way in advance of the other 
proposals, as it would stop gerrymandering and give 
the minority parties representation, but the plan is 
objectionable because so wasteful. A party might 
throw all its votes for one man when it might elect 
two, or it might divide its vote between two men and 
fail to get either when it could have had one; its 
uncertainty is a grave defect.” 


A PANACEA—THE QUOTA SYSTEM. 


Here is the program by which this student of poli- 
tics would sweep away the solecisms of apportion- 
ment methods: ‘Abolish the electorial districts 
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entirely, and allow all parties in the State to put 
tickets in the field, each containing as many names as 
the party sees fit, up to the whole number to be 
elected. This, of course, includes tickets put up by 
independent organizations and the minority parties. 
The voter selects his ticket and votes it as a whole, 
but marks thereon the name of the candidate whom 
he prefers. When all the ballots cast in the State for 
Congressmen are counted, the whole number is 
divided by the number of men to be elected, which 
gives the quota; or number of votes necessary to 
elect one candidate. Each party vote is now divided 
by this quota, which gives to it the number of Con- 
gressmen to which it is entitled, the successful can- 
didates of the party being those who stand highest in 
order of preference. If the party has a sufficient 
number of votes to fill one quota, that name on the 
ticket which is the choice of the greatest number of 
voters is taken ; if two quotas are filled, the first and 
second go in, and so on.” 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE RUSSIAN JEW. 
R. ARNOLD WHITE'S paper in the Contem- 
porary Review for May, written after eight 
months’ residence in Russia, is a very solid and mas- 
terly piece of work. Mr. White acknowledges the 
courtesy with which he has been received by all the 
Russian officials with whom he has been brought 
into contact during his stay in the country. But not 
all his gratitude for the hospitality which he has en- 
joyed can blind him to the fact that in the persecu- 
tion of the Jews Russia is making a great and ghastly 
mistake, which is attaining the dimensions of suicidal 
crime. 
WHY THE JEWS ARE HARRIED. 

Russia, says Mr. White, is honest in this matter. 
She considers the Jew’s religion an insult to her 
Church, his presence a menace to her unity, and his 
systems of life an outrage to her national pride. 

“The main object pursued by the governing classes 
in repressing the Jew in Russia is sheer self-defense. 
Russians hold that the bright Jewish intellect, if al- 
lowed free play, would contaminate the whole Em- 
pire within a short space of time. It has been calcu- 
lated that if the repressive laws of Russia were re- 
pealed, and the Jews allowed access to any and every 
post in the service of the Empire, eight years would 
not pass before every post worth having outside the 
army and navy would be filled by an official of the 
Hebrew faith. I believe the statement to be little 
if at all exaggerated.” 

Intellectually, Mr. White declares, the average Jew 
towers above the average Russian. Intellectual jeal- 
ousy and fear of supersession supply the effective 
force to anti-Semitic prejudices in Russia. In point 
of fact religious antipathy has little part in the meas- 
ures directed against Russians of the Hebrew faith. 

ARE THE JEWS A MORAL PLAGUE. 

Mr. White, with the aid of official statistics, makes 
mincemeat of the popular Russian contention that 
the Jews in Russia are a social and economic cancer. 
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The percentage of criminality to the Jewish popu- 
lation is 259 per 100,000, as against 426 for 100,000 of 


~ 


the non-Jewish population. 


Fifteen 


Jewish 
| Provinces. 


Twelve 
Adjacent 





The Pale. Provinces. 
The annual mortality per 1,000 
inhabitants for the period! 
1867-85. eee eee 36.6 40.3 
Annual increase of popul: ation, 
LS (ear 1.72 per cent. | 1.47 per cent. 


Arrears of land tax from peas- 

ant proprietors in 18&2—the 

last year of official returns, — 11.7 per cent. | 26.6 per cent. 
Number of cattle per 1,000 des- 

siatines of arable land 1883 (no 


later returns published) . .. 639 480 
Increase of horses in 14 resin: 

IST4-88. see seeceseee| 116 per cent. | 11 per cent. 
Ditto cattle, ditto........... 26 per cent. 11 per cent, 


Capital owned by village com 
munities per 1,000 peasants, 


| reer 681 roubles. 403 roubles. 
( ‘onsumption of alcohol per 100 | 

inhabitants, 1888... ; 30.6 vedro. 27.7 vedro. 
Deaths from drunkenness in | 

1887 per million inhabitants. . 12.0 61.0 
Houses of ill-fame per 100,000 of | 

town population. ... 57.0 | 109.0 
Incendiary fires (per 1,000 fires) 

ee ere 7.0 15.0 
Commercial licenses ‘per 1,000 | 

inhabitants, 1887. ... ........ 9.5 10.2 





WHAT THE EXODUS WILL COST RUSSIA. 

Mr. White calculates that if the Jews were to 
clear out altogether it would cost a direct and imme- 
diate annual loss to the revenue of over ten millions 
a Wear, to say nothing of the loss entailed by a long 
series of economic disturbances, which, he thinks, 
would involve a direct and indirect money loss of two 
hundred millions sterling. Mr. White once more 
describes the agricultural colonies of the Jews in 
Kherson, and reasserts his conviction that the Jewish 
race are excellent raw material for colonists. 

‘* With patience and opportunity there is no reason 
why a great Jewish State should not be rebuilt. Re- 
ligion, race, language and literature the Jews possess. 
Land only is wanting, and that is in a fair way to 
be supplied by the matchless generosity of one man. 


THE ARISTOCRATS OF THE WORLD. 


‘The principal note in the gamut of impressions 
left on my mind by close contact with the agricult- 
ural Jews was the aristocratic quality of mind com- 
mon to the whole people. Their sense of honor would 
have satisfied Burke. They are gentle to women and 
tender to children. Thev feel a stain like a wound, 
and the proof is that a Russian accepts their word 
for weighty contracts in place of a bond. But in ad- 
dition to all these things there is that indefinable air 
of distinction about the lowest and commonest of 
these Jews which impresses the conviction on one’s 
mind that their unpopularity is due perhaps, if one 
may be frank, to their native superiority over the set- 
tled nations of the earth. Trouble and pain have re- 
fined the Jews in Russia. Prosperity vulgarizes, 
whether in Brixton or Berdicheff. The Jewish race 
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are in agony, and their agony is slow. Their patience 
is eternal, but the body fades and dies while the mind 
remains unconquered.” 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 


From a French Point of View. 

\ JT G. VALBERT, in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
LV - for March 1, dwells on the policy of the 
Emperor William since Bismarck’s retirement, and 
after pointing out how, in almost every detail, he has 
taken the exactly opposite course to the ex-Chan- 
cellor, continues: ‘*‘ Not only have innovations been 
made and new measures taken, but the very spirit of 
the Government is changed. Under Bismarck every- 
thing was subordinated to policy, and reasons of State 
were the supreme law. The young Emperor is an 
idealist, who has quite a different way of understand- 
ing the business of a sovereign and the government 
of nations. Believing with his whole soul in the 
Divine Right, he thinks that kings and emperors 
have duties as extended as their privileges, and de- 
spises those who seek the glory of becoming cunning 
diplomats or wise administrators. He is of opinion 
that all true sovereigns have charge of men’s souls; 
that they must not only govern their people, but edu- 
cate them and make them worthy of their destinies. 
A sovereign is before all things a great teacher, a 
High Justiciary, and is alone competent to solve the 
social question. This difficult task has no terrors for 
him ; he has on his side the God of his fathers, whose 
inspiration he receives. His recent allusions to 
Rossbach and Dennewitz leave no doubt as to one 
direction of the Emperor's intentions. It is evident 
he often thinks of us. 

‘* The era of difficulties Was inevitable—and it has 
come. William II is one of those reformer princes 
who have their faces turned toward the past, and 
with whom reform means restoration. Strauss had 
compared his great-uncle, Frederick William IV, to 
Julian the Apostate. He seems to take after his 
great-uncle. Like him, he is figurative and intemper- 
ate in speech ; like him, also, he thinks progress con- 
sists in pouring old wine into new bottles. Social 
democracy is, in his eyes, the incarnation of the 
Satanic spirit: but it is by no exceptional measures 
that he is going to conquer this dangerous enemy. 
He is going to combat the genius of evil by good 
laws, which will inoculate his people with a spirit of 
obedience and religious submissiveness, and with all 
salutary respect.” 

M. Valbert then touches on the recent Education 
hill and the protest of the Berlin University. He 
points out that the universities, which played so great 
a part in the formation of the German Empire, are a 
power to be reckoned with, and that, if the Emperor 
comes to open war with them, he is courting almost 
certain defeat. 


The Fallen Bismarck. 
Mr. Poultney Bigelow, in the Contemporary Re- 
view, lifts up his heel against the fallen Colossus, and, 
provoked by the attack on his idol, the Kaiser, in last 
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month’s Review, replies by a counter attack upon the 
fallen Prince and all his ways. This is his summary 
of the results of Bismarck’s rule : 

Bismarck, particularly in the last ten years of his 
rule, has made a bad job of nearly everything— 
Socialism getting from bad to worse ; Polish intrigue 
increasing ; the fight with Rome ignominiously given 
up; protection failing to do what was promised ; 
Russian aggression growing every year more alarin- 
ing; the French not quieting down in the least; the 
paternal plans for insuring the lives of working- 
men meeting with opposition amongst the very 
people whom they were intended to protect ; good 
Germans keeping away from the tropical colonies he 
had so beautifully arranged ; even Geffcken escaping 
from his clutches. 


THE KAISER’S ARMY. 


} ARPER’S gives place to an elaborate article on 
A ‘The German Army of To-day,” by Lieu- 
‘ttenant-Colonel Exner, who divides his subjects by 
numerous sub-titles and discusses in detail the mil- 
itary constitution, the liability to service, the cam- 
position of the army and its training, armament, 
equipment, officers, etc., in infantry, cavalry and 
artillery divisions. 

‘The total peace strength of the German army is 
at present about 516,000 men, less than Russia and 
France can boast, and more than either Italy or 
Austro-Hungary deem necessary. 

‘“‘ The liability to service commences with the com- 
pletion of the 17th year, and ends with the 45th year 
of a man’s life. The time is divided between service 
in the ranks and the defence of the country (Land- 
sturm). During his liability to service every Ger- 
man has to serve in the ranks, generally from the 20th 
year of his life up to March 81 of that calendar 
year in which he attains the age of 39. This period 
is subdivided into active service in the ranks, the 
Landwehr and the Ersatz reserve. All liable to ser- 
vice, but not enrolled for active duty in the ranks, 
are subject to Landsturm duty. Unqualified for 
duty are those not capable of bearing arms or under- 
going the hardships connected with the military pro- 
fession ; all criminals are excluded from the honor of 
belonging to the army.” 

People rarely outgrow entirely the universal inter- 
est in matters military, and this careful exposition 
of the Kaiser’s wonderfully organized war machine 
makes a very readable paper, which we must pass 
over hastily. Not the least complete among the dif- 
férent branches of organization is the medical depart- 
ment, which results in the fact that the German 
army has the smallest death rate of all the great 
standing military bodies. 

In war, every sick or wounded soldier, as well as any 
person charged with the care for same, is protected by 
the stipulations of the Geneva Convention. All those 
connected with the sanitary service carry, therefore, 
the well-known badge, the red cross on white ground, 
which is also painted on every wagon belonging to 
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the service. while a flag showing the same emblem 
floats over every hospital. Red flags, or red lanterns 
during the night, make known at large distances the 
places where the wounded are collected and where 
the field hospitals are established. 

‘‘Every soldier carries a small package of band- 
ages, and around his neck a badge with his name, 
for purposes of identification. Every hospital stew- 
ard carries a satchel with bandages and a bottle with 
restoratives, every surgeon a case of instruments. 
Every battalion of infantry or regiment of cavalry is 
followed by a medicine wagon, filled with medicines 
and bandages, stretchers and everything else neces- 
sary for the care of wounded or sick soldiers during 
march or battle.’ : 


THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT AT BERLIN. 
Progress of the Work. 
N October 1, 1894, it is hoped that the new 
Houses of Parliament at Berlin, now in course 
of erection, will be ready for occupation ; but much 
energy and industry will be required to complete the 
building by that date, though the, time seems a long 
way off, and an average of five hundred workmen are 
daily employed on the work. In Schorer’s Familien- 
blatt (Berlin), Heft 6, there is a description of the gi- 
gantic scheme by Herr A. O. Klaussmann. It is in- 
teresting to learn that the scheme includes some pro- 
vision for visitors. 
The architect, Paul Wallot, was born in 1842 at 
Oppenheim-on-the Rhine, and studied in Hanover and 





PAUL WALLOT. 


Berlin. After traveling in England and Italy he 
settled at Frankfort-on-the-Main, where many splen- 
did buildings now bear witness to his activity as a 
private architect. After taking first prizes in com- 
petitions at Dresden and Vienna, he competed in 1882 
for the erection of the new German Houses of Parlia- 
ment, with the result that the execution of the work 
was entrusted to him. He then went to Berlin, where 
he has since been elected a member of the Academy 
of Arts. z 
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In Vom Fels zum Meer (Stuttgart), Heft 8, Herr 
Cornelius Gurlitt has an interesting article on the 
same subject, with illustrations showing some of the 
‘details of the great work. Interesting particulars are 
also given of the quantity of stone and mortar re- 
quired, and the quarries from which the stone has 
been drawn. In one block of the building fifteen 
1aillions of bricks have been used. In length these 
bricks would stretch from St. Petersburg to Lisbon. 
To cover the brick wall it has taken 14,000 cubic 
metres of sandstone, weighing about 700,000 cwt. The 
quarries laid under contribution were at Alt-Wart- 
hau, in Silesia; Nesselberg, Burg-Preppach, near 
Wiirzburg; Heuscheuer, near Kudowa, and the 
Teutoberg Forest. Some single blocks of stone re- 
‘quired for columns weighed 500 cwt., and as each 
capital is nearly two metres high, it was impossible to 
hew it out of one block. Much of the cutting and 
chiseling was done after the blocks had been got into 
position. Now the capitals stand completed, the 
largest in Germany, and only surpassed in size by 
those of St. Peter’s in Rome, which measure 2 3-4 
metres. With regard to the Assembly Hall where 
Parliament is to sit, it is interesting to find that it 
will measure 25 by 37 metres for 400 members, as 
against 14 by 23 metres in our House of Commons, 
which has accommodation for some 300 members. 

The responsibility of the carrying out of all techni- 
cal details is in the hands of Baurat (Builder) Heger. 

He has to cope with the finances and to see that the 
construction is solid, that proper precautions are taken 
to guard against fire, that the building shall be prop- 
erly heated, ventilated and lighted and that pipes are 
laid in the right places. It requires enormous or- 
ganization to arrange that stone does not fail at the 
moment it is needed, and that no delay is caused by 
want of mortar. The materials have also to be tested. 
Every outside stone is numbered, and is brought in a 
rough state to be hewn more perfectly when it is in 
its place, and if one stone should be missing, the 
work would be stopped. Contracts have to be made 
and contractors looked after, and accounts have to be 
carefully checked to make sure that the money al- 
lowed for each section is not exceeded. 

In the upper floors Herr Wallot is quite as busy 
with his artists. Even when all the blocks have been 
cut and are ready the architect begins to doubt 
whether his single ornaments will have the effect he 
desired to attain, or whether they will blend har- 
moniously with the whole, and a thousand other doubts 
will worry him. Sometimes the effect is very differ- 
ent to what he hoped to produce when he put his 
ideas in geometrical form on paper. In despair he 
will call a sculptor and have a model of the building 
made, and even then he will have his doubts about 
some detail. And there are other endless details of 
decoration. Reinhold Begas, the sculptor, is already 
at work on his ‘‘ Germania in the Saddle,” and other 
large pieces have already been put in hand by Schaper 
and Otto Lessing. 

There is a third article on the New Parliament 
Houses by Herr Hermann Buschhammer, also copi- 
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ously illustrated, in Westermann (Brunschewiz) for 
April. 


AUSTRIA OF TO-DAY. 


M R. EMIL BLUM, in the Arena for May, de- 

scribes the national, political and social con- 
ditions of Austria as they are to-day. Austria is 
principally an agricultural country. In Hungary, 
Bohemia and Moravia great quantities of surplus 
grain are produced and in her mountains fine cattle 
are raised. ‘*‘ Lower Austria, with Vienna, Bohemia, 
Silesia, Moravia, and Styria, are the great manufact- 
uring centres, and export a great amount of hard- 
ware, sugar, glassware, flour, woolen goods, gloves, 
linen goods, and articles of luxury, as amber, meer- 
schaum, leather goods, etc. Minerals, poultry, fish, 
wool and wine are also produced and exported in 
large quantities.” 

Austria has a population of 43,000,000, consisting of 
11,000,000 Germans, 7,000,000 Magyars, 7,000,000 
Czehks, 5,000,000 Ruthenians, 4,000,000 Poles, 3,000,000 
Serbs and Croats, 3,000,000 Roumianians, 2,000,000 
Slovens and 1,000,000 Italians. As many as nine dif- 
ferent languages are spoken, and twenty-two varying 
dialects, 

As a consequence of this polyglotism, Austria is 
forced to expend more money for governmental ma- 
chinery and public institutions than any other coun- 
try. ‘In order to secure to all the nationalities the 
enjoyment of equal rights, the courts and other gov- 
ernmental officers are obliged to keep interpreters, 
and do the work in two or more languages, causing a 
great loss of time and large expenses.” 

The wealth in Austria is very unequally distributed. 
‘*The profits of all the natural richness and the hard 
work of the laboring classes go largely into the pock- 
ets of a few great estate owners, manufacturers, 
bankers, and trusts. The lower classes are over- 
taxed, live very poorly, often near starvation, but 
they are beginning to be aroused by socialistic ideas 
to claim their share of the profits from the real or 
seeming vampires, and their malcontentedness is di- 
rected principally against the nobility and the Jews.” 

‘*Commerce and industry are declining all over tho 
country through over-taxation, unfavorable treaties 
with foreign countries, miserable social conditions, 
encumbrances, caused by federalism and bad political 
economy ; Vienna, once a flourishing, prosperous city, 
is losing its importance, wealth and traffic through 
the jealousy of the non-German nations, wrong gov- . 
ernment, and reactionary tendencies; the export of 
the monarchy is decreasing, the wages getting below 
the possibility of living, the population lessened an- 
nually by thousands of strong, able working men, 
who have to seek a living through emigration. Only 


the taxes, the mortgages, the rate of interest the pub- 
lic debt, the number of prisoners and paupers, and 
dissatisfaction are increasing. 

Dr. Blum concludes that sooner or later the social 
discontent will lead to a violent outbreak in Austria, 
which will end in a general European war. 
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THE DECADENCE OF FRANCE. 


The Moral of the Fate of Maupassant. 

HE Quarterly Review has a very characteristic 
and a somewhat powerfully written article on 
French decadence which may be regarded as a rather 
unkind funeral discourse over the departed reason of 
Guy de Maupassant. It compares him to Balzac’s 
hero in ‘‘ La Peau de Chagrin,” and declares that he 
has fallen a victim to the passions and follies which 

he so vividly described. 

A CHAPTER IN FRENCH HISTORY. 

Guy de Maupassant proved himself the most ad- 
mirable story-teller of our generation, provided that 
we look only at the workmanship and disregard the 
moral. ‘Thus, like M. Ernest Renan, Victor Hugo 
and George Sand, he continues the story of French 
literature as it goes down that steep descent along 
which it has been hurrying these many years. The 
vivid temperament which betrayed Maupassant to 
his ruin might, in a happier state of society, have 
kept its tone, instead of being infected with leprosy 
and deprived, by the atheism all round it, of a refuge 
in its utmost need. 

““ We take Guy de Maupassant, then, as summing 
up in his life, no less than in the twenty volumes of 
his writing, one of the latest chapters in the history 
of France. 

OUR EXCELLENT FRIEND MRS. GRUNDY, 


“Our excellent friend Mrs. Grundy, for whose 
common sense we profess no sort of disdain, if she 
could discuss the matter, in French of Stratford-atte- 
Bowe, with M. Prudhomme, would find in that gen- 
tleman a critic of her own way of thinking. M. 
Prudhomme, to his honor be it spoken, has lately be- 
gun to sweep from the shop-windows on the Paris 
boulevards those shameless photographs and pictures 
which have too long been suffered in them. He has 
prevailed on the judges to sentence the actors and 
managers of the Théatre Libre to the fine and im- 
prisonment which they richly deserved. And he may 
one day commit the volumes of Zola and Maupassant 
to the flames. Mankind will not lose by the holo- 
caust.” 

‘“THE INFAMY OF THE HUMAN HEART.” 

After paying homage to the jollity of many of 
Maupassant’s stories, that writer contrives to give the 
impression that the most avaricious persons under 
heaven are the French, and that every class, from 
the shoeblack to the noble, is infected with the use of 
money. Mammon has vanquished Belial, and leads 
him triumphantly captive. Taking all his writings 
as a whole, the reviewer says: ‘‘ The ‘infamy of the 
human heart’ has created many an Inferno, but we 
question if any more monstrous has ever crossed the 
fancy of poet or seer. There, says the artist, proud 
of his work, may be seen all the world’s refuse, the 
debauchery that still has distinction, and the fungus- 
growths of Parisian society—a crowd as dull of brain 
asit is disreputable, but furious and quarrelsome, in- 
toxicated with brutal excitement. It is a section of 
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the modern chaos which men still persist in calling 
civilization, exposed to the sunlight, and so much the 
more revolting that those who inhabit there have 
never guessed that they are damned, 

THE LATEST SACRIFICE. 

‘“‘French romance, following in the wake of much 
modern journalism, shows a decided taste for cruel, 
no less than obscene, horrors. As in the Imperial 
Roman days, so itis now. Religion, humanity, art, 
and whatsoever else may be lovely in men’s eyes, he 
has cast upon the burning altar. It is not enough, so 
long as he remains alive himself, though but anemic 
and poisoned with morphine. From hour to hour, 
therefore, the cry goes up of a victim that has flung 
himself into the blaze. Yesterday it was Heine—now 
it is the turn of M. Guy de Maupassant, venal novel- 
ist and brilliant man of the world. To-morrow it 
will be another, with the like genius no less shame- 
fully abused. For what else can happen in a society 
which has convinced itself of ‘the immense stupidity 
of all things’ ?” 

WILL FRANCE SURVIVE? 

Will France survive? asks the reviewer, or are we 
looking on at the suicide of a great nation? It is not 
a light thing that France should disappear from the 
map of Europe. ‘‘ We look upon the tribe of Zolas, 
Renans, Bourgets, Daudets and Maupassants as 
among the most dangerous enemies that France has 
nourished in her bosom. Vain, utterly vain, it is to 
praise their skill in the art of literature, their ac- 
quaintance with all manner of human passions, the 
vivid power of their brutality, or the melting chamnn 
of their putrescence. What arguments are these to 
address to a nation on the very edge of the abyss? 

‘“* Never was the lightning of indignation, human 
or divine, so justly called for as in the day on which 
we are writing, to sweep these abominations from the 
earth, and restore a great people to the place which 
still awaits them in the European comity, if they will 
choose less degraded teachers than they have lately 
gone after; if they will burn what they adore, and 
adore what they take an insane delight in burning. 
For without morality no art of science, however ad- 
vanced, will save them from ruin.” 


A FRENCH VIEW OF THE NEWFOUNDLAND 
DIFFICULTY. 


M CHARLES LAROCHE has condensed the 
e results of a several months’ stay in New- 
foundland into seventeen pages of the Nowvelle Revue 
for April 1. The question, he thinks, would certainly 
not be worth all the negotiations carried on these 
many years with a view to its solution if one consid- 
ers only the character and action of the Newfound- 
land politicians, who are keeping up a continual agi- 
tation in the hope of maintaining their own influ- 
ence. The only excuse for the intervention of diplo- 
macy is to be found in the importance of the interests 
involved, which might be supposed to be periodically 
threatened with the return of every fishing season. 

The Newfoundland politicians, he says, are past 
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masters in the art of advertising, and could not con- 
tain themselves for joy when they found that they had 
attracted the attention of Europe. But advertising 
has its dangers as well as its advantages; it forces 
public opinion to study more thoroughly the personal 
character and habitual methods of those who thus 
bring themselves into prominence. From this point 
of view it is much to be doubted whether all this 
somewhat unreasonable agitation has really served 
the interests of the politicians of St. John’s. 


THE FAILURE OF RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT, 


The granting of responsible government to the 
colony was not a successful measure. Its resources 
are too small to sustain the additional burden, the 
principal source of revenue being so uncertain that 
the Government could not hope to make the island 
pay its own expenses. The Colonial Office probably 
thought that such difficult questions of ways and 
means would sufficiently occupy the attention of this 
turbulent colony and prevent it from giving further 
trouble. In this they were disappointed, for from the 
first day of Newfoundland’s independence she ha3 
never ceased to create embarrassment for the British 
Government. 

THE CONVENTION OF 1857. 


Article 5 of the convention of January 14, 1857, 
granting to the French the right of purchasing bait 
at any place on the south coast, is, says M. Laroche, 
perfectly clear and definite. It was this, and only 
this, which determined them to give up their claims 
to certain parts of the French shore. But Article 5 
was practicaly nullified by Article 20, which pro- 
vided that the treaty should not be definitely ratified 
without the sanction of the Colonial Administration. 
This sanction was refused, and, as the colony was 
now independent, the home Government could not 
enforce it. This systematic opposition on the part of 
the Cabinet of St. John’s has always made itself felt 
whenever the French and English governments have 
begun to tee their way to an amicable arrangement. 


THE FRENCH SHORE. 


In virtue of the right of fishing guaranteed to the 
French by treaty, they had always energetically op- 
posed the establishment on the west coast of any 
industries other than those connected with fishing. 
Such factories or mining works, it was thought, 
would disturb the fishing grounds and drive away the 
fish. A report was spread by certain local geologists 
that the agricultural and mineral wealth of the island 
was concentrated.on the western slope, and could not 
be utilized for want of a seaward outlet. This, says 
M. Laroche, was a mere pretext for disregarding 
French treaty rights. The west coast of Newfound- 
land is ice bound for eight months of the year, and 
any wharves or harbors constructed there would be 
of comparatively little use. Why not make Port-aux- 
Basques, in the southwest corner of the island, lying 
at the entrance to the fertile and metalliferous Codroy 
Valley, the desired emporium ? 
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AN EXCESSIVE DESIRE FOR PEACE. 


The French, always eager for conciliation, granted 
(April 26, 1884) the right of establishing factories on 
the French shore, and sanctioned those already estab- 
lished. In return the right of purchasing bait, with- 
out restrictions of any sort, from April 5 to the 
end of the fishing season, was guaranteed to them. 
This agreement was concluded without any reference 
to the Newfoundland Parliament, and the British 
Government do not seem to have expected any oppo- 
sition from that quarter. However, the representa- 
tives of the colony insisted on modifying the treaty to 
such an extent that France, in accepting their re- 
quirements, might almost be said to have carried her 
desire for peace too far. ‘A little more,” says M. 
Laroche, ‘‘and there would be nothing for it but to 
pack up and leave the French shore without waiting 
till we were forced to do so. We might reasonably 
have expected, however, that this concession would 
be the last—but we had reckoned without the duplic- 
ity of the Newfoundlanders.” 


THE BAIT ACT. 


Sir Robert Thorburn, in November, 1885, brought 
in a bill forbidding the sale of bait to foreigners. 
His real and avowed object was to upset the Anglo- 
French agreement. It caused great discontent in the 
island, threatening, as it did, to deprive of their sub- 
sistence the greater part of the south coast population, 
who principally depended on the sale of bait to foreign 
vessels. No one was really pleased with it except the 
fish merchants. 

The French Government grants a bounty to ship- 
owners in order to enable them to compete success- 
fully with foreign trade. This bounty has long been 
a nightmare to the merchants of St. John’s, shutting 
them out, as it does, from all the markets of the Medi- 
terranean. It was hoped that the Bait act would be 
a mortal blow to the French fisheries, and would thus 
compel the abandonment of the bounty, instead of 
which its only results have been an increase of debt 
and an increase of further difficulties for the colony. 


THE CANNED LOBSTER FACTORIES, 


The question with regard to the lobster—who is 
supposed to be excepted from previous treaties be- 
cause he is not a fish—is likely to be settled in a 
summary way. The fishing grounds are nearly ex- 
hausted, the lobsters caught at present are of very 
small size, and before long the fishery will cease to be 
remunerative. But, as long as there are lobsters to 
be caught, M. Laroche suggests that disputes would 
be avoided if they were canned on board ship. A 
schooner carrying the necessary apparatus could fol- 
low the trade of the fishing-boats up and down the 
French shore, anchoring a longer or shorter time in 
different places as might be found necessary. This 
plan has the advantage of economy, and would also 
make it possible for the French cruisers to protect 
their own boats and keep all others out of their 
domain. 
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or 


A SOUTH AFRICAN HERO. 


i the Fortnightly Review Mr. Theodore Bent 

gives a very interesting account of Khama, the 
well-known Bechuanaland chief who has done so 
much to redeem the reputation of the native African 
as a ruler. Mr. Bent, on his way to Mashonaland; 
passed through Shoshong, which is now a mass of 
ruins, Khama having ordered its evacuation one fine 
day three years ago without amoment’s warning. In 
two months the whole population, some 15,000 persons, 
had transferred themselves to their new home at Pa- 
lapwe, sixty miles away, where the water is plentiful 
and the soil very rich. Everything was arranged by 
Khama. Allotments were planned out and every 
townsman went to his allotted place, built his hut, 
and surrounded it with a palisade. There is now not 
a vestige of life in Shoshong, which is given over to 
the baboons, owls and wasps. On arriving at Palapwe 
Mr. Bent met Khama, and his account of his impres- 
sions of this native chief are much the most interest- 
ing part of his article. He says he advanced toward 
Palapwe fully prepared to find the chief a rascal and 
a hypocrite, but he left the capital after a week’s stay 
one of his most fervent admirers. 

KHAMA AS HE Is, 

The following is his description of his first sight of 
Khama: 

“The chief walked in front, dignified and smart 
dressed in well-made boots, trousers with a correct 
seam down each side, an irreproachable coat, gloves, 
and a billycock hat. Khama is a neatly-made, active 
man of sixty, who might easily pass for twenty years 
younger, and at the same time he is a dandy, a vice 
which has developed considerably in his son and heir, 
who cares for little else than clothes; his face sparkles 
with intelligence; he is, moreover, shrewd, and looks 
carefully after the interests of .his people, who, in 
days scarcely yet gone by, have been wretchedly 
cheated by unscrupulous traders.” 


HIS GOVERNMENT. 


Of Khama’s government Mr. Bent speaks in the 
highest terms. He has inoculated all his tribe with a 
love of honesty; no one steals in Khama’s country : 

‘*He regulates the price of the goat you buy, and 
the milk vender dare not ask more than the regula- 
tion price, nor can you get it for less. One evening, 
on our journey from Shoshong to Palapwe, we passed 
a loaded wagon by the roadside with no one to guard 
it save a dog, and surely, we thought, such confidence 
as this implies a security for property rare enough in 
South Africa. 

HIS RELIGION. 

‘‘Everything in Khama’s town is conducted with 
the rigor—one might almost say bigotry—of religious 
enthusiasm. The chief conducts in person native ser- 
vices, twice every Sunday, in his large round kotla, 


- at which he expects a large attendance. He stands 


beneath the traditional tree of justice and the canopy 
of Heaven, quite in a patriarchal style. He has a 
system of espionage by which he learns the names of 
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those who do not keep Sunday properly, and he pun- 
ishes them accordingly. He has already collected 
£3,000 for a church which is to be built at Palapwe. 


HIS REFORMS, 


‘The two acts, however, which more than anything 
else display the power of the man, and perhaps his 
intolerance, are these: Firstly, he forbids all his sub- 
jects to make or drink beer. Any one who knows the 
love of a Kaffir for his porridge-like beer, and his oc- 
casional orgies, will realize what a power one man 
must have to stop this in a whole tribe. Even the 
missionaries have remonstrated with him on this 
point, representing the measure as too strong; but he 
replies: ‘Beer is the source of all quarrels and dis- 
putes. I will stop it.’ Secondly, he has put a stop 
altogether to the existence of witch doctors and their 
craft throughout all the Ba-mangwato—another in- 
stance of his force of will, when one considers that 
the national religion of the Sechuana is merely a belief 
in the existence of good and bad spirits which haunt 
them and act on their lives. All members of other 
neighboring tribes are uncomfortable if they are not. 
charmed by their witch doctor every two or three 
days. 

. HIS HONESTY. 

‘* Like the other Sechuana tribes, the Ba-mangwato 
have a totem which they once revered. Theirs is the 
daiker, a sort of roebuck, and Khama’s father, old 
Sikkome, would not so much as step upon a rug of 
daiker-skin, Khama will now publicly eat a steak of 
that animal to encourage his men to shake off their 
belief. In manner the chief is essentially a gentle- 
man, courteous and dignified. He ridec a great deal 
and prides himself on his stud. On one occasion he 
did what I doubt if every English gentleman would 
do—he sold a horse for a high price, which died a few 
days afterward, whereupon Khama returned the pur- 
chase money, considering that the illness had been 
acquired previous to the purchase taking place. On 
his wagons he has painted in English, ‘Khama, Chief 
of the Ba-mangwato.’ They say he understands a 
great deal of our tongue, but he never trusts himself 
to speak it, always using an interpreter. 

AN IMPERIAL TEUTON IN BLACK. 

‘‘There is something Teutonic in Khama’s imperial 
discipline, but the Sechuana are made of different. 
stuff to fhe Germans. They are by nature peaceful 
and mild, consequently their respect for a chief like 
Khama—who has actually on one occasion repulsed 
the foe, and who has established peace, prosperity 
and justice in all his borders—is unbounded, and his 
word is law.” 

Khama pervades everything in his town. He is al- 
ways on horseback, visiting the fields, the stores, and 
the outlying kraals. He has a word for every one; he 
calls every woman ‘“‘my daughter,” and every man, 
‘“‘my son;” he pats the little children on the head ; 
he isa veritable father of his people, a curious and 
unaccountable example of mental power and integ- 
rity among a degraded and powerless race. His early 
history and struggles with his father and brothers are 
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thrilling in the extreme, and his later development 
extraordinary. Perhaps he may be said to be the 
only negro living whose biography would repay the 
writing. 


THE LAND OF THE MASHONAS. 


FTER the extended article in the April REVIEW 

OF REVIEWS on Mr. Rhodes and his Mashona- 

land, our readers will be the more interested in other 
descriptions of this wonderful region. Mr. Frank 
Mandy, a member of the Pioneer Corps which in- 
vaded Mashonaland in the summer of 1890, gives in 
the April Scribner’s, a graphic description of that ex- 
pedition and of the ‘‘ Golden” land of the Mashonas. 

This Pioneer Corps was composed of picked men, 
at home in the forest, unerring marksmen, and capa- 
ble of enduring the rough work which was before 
them. Their mission was, as most people know now, 
to open the way to the gold mines of Mashona, which 
had been granted to the great British South African 
Company. 

Accompanied by the mounted police of the com- 
pany, the corps struck off into the trackless forest 
and within nine weeks had fought their way through 
400 miles of jungle. A band of road-cutters formed 
the vanguard of the invaders. 

‘*The chopping troop ahead was always protected 
from surprise by scouts and patrols, and it came very 
hard on men who had been toiling with the axe all 
day, to have to. mount guard at night; but all was 
cheerfully done. Behind marched the main column. 
Laager was broken at four o'clock every morning. 
First went the advance guard, with flankers on either 
side several hundred yards away; some six or eight 
hundred yards in the rear marched the main body of 
the advance guard with the Maxim gun; connecting 
links put the two bodies in communication. After a 
short interval came the Pioneer artillery troop, with 
two seven-pounders, then marched a troop of Police 
immediately ahead of the wagons, which trekked 
slowly in a double line, for the Pioneers had cut two 
roads as nearly as possible parallel, about twenty 
yards apart.” At night each man went to the post he 
was appointed to defend in case of an attack, ‘‘and 
at intervals the powerful electrical search light sent 
its mysterious white bands of light into the dark 
woods around.” 

Notwithstanding these elaborate precautions they 
suffered no single molestation. Nor did they expect 
any from the quiet, timid Mashonas; it was the con- 
querors of the natives, the fierce Matebeles, that they 
guarded against. 

As to the land itself which they were spying out, 
Mr. Mandy speaks in the highest terms of its fertility 
and beauty and pleasant climate. He tells some en- 
couraging stories of gold finds and indications, but, 
quite apart from the gold fields, he predicts that the 
region will soon be opened up to European settlers 
and farmers, and that it will become one of the great- 
est fruit-growing countries in the world. Already 
there are plans for a railroad to connect the capital of 
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the Mashonas with the sea coast. While there are 
certain drawbacks, particularly the fever and the in- 
sect pests, for which the curious mountain swamps 
are to be thanked, Mr. Mandy makes light of these, 
and thinks that they will easily be overcome; an dhe 
takes pains to assure us that he is not a minion of the 
B. 8S. A. Company. 


PRINCE GEORGE OF WALES. 


HE first place in the English Illustrated for May 
is devoted to Prince George. The writer says 
that— 

‘* From his earliest days at sea Prince George has 
ever been a thoroughly efficient and also a popular 
officer, not only with his comrades in the gun-room 
or the ward-room, but also with all the men over whom 
he has had command. As a midshipman-he was 
always keen to do all in his power tw render the boat's 
crew or the gun intrusted to his charge the smartest 
and best-handled in the ship; as a lieutenant he was 
always alive to all the individual characters of the 
men of his division. Those who showed themselves. 
neat, steady, smart, and eager to fulfill their duties. 
and get on, he was ever ready to encourage by word 
and sympathy and helping hand.” 

During the naval maneuvers of 1889 he had charge 
of one of the finest torpedo boats. 

‘Tt happened that another of these craft disabled 
her screw off the coast of Ireland and was in danger 
of drifting on to a lee shore. The sea was running 
high and there was a stiff gale blowing. Prince. 
George was sent to her assistance. The task was a 
most difficult one, owing to the delicate nature of the 
construction of such boats. He showed, however, 
such skill, judgment and nerve in approaching, secur- 
ing with wire hawser after several hours’ effort, and. 
ultimately towing the disabled craft into safety, as 
won him high encomiums of praise to the Admiralty 
from Captain Fitzgerald and other senior officers who 
witnessed his conduct on that occasion.” 

The writer says that Prince George acted as a con- 
stant and welcome stimulus, both in work and play 
hours, to the more lymphatic temperament of Prince: 
Eddy. 

‘** Were they following the hounds together as boys, 
it was Prince George whose pony had to take the: 
fence or hedge the first, and give Prince Eddy the 
lead ; were they bathing together in the sea, it was; 
Prince George who was the first to leap off the ship 
or yacht’s side into the water, and not till he was 
swimming around and encouraging his brother to 
follow him did the elder take the inevitable plunge. 
In many ways the elder constantly leant upon the 
younger brother, and the younger reciprocated the 
confidence with warm-hearted manliness and devo- 
tion. 

‘*The undoubted brain power that he possesses is 
inherited perhaps from the Prince Consort, as well as. 
from the Queen of Denmark. He is known to be a 
great reader, of active habits of mind and body, 
punctual in the discharge of the smallest appoint- 
ments, warm and constant in his friendships, en- 
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«dowed with a large share of practical common sense, 
simple in his tastes, and, like his late brother, singu- 
larly free from any trace of self-esteem or conceit, 
most considerate for the feelings of others, willing to 
learn from all, generous and openhanded, yet careful 
and frugal on his own account, for his private al- 
lowance has up to now been moderate and never 
large.” 


THE EXTINCTION OF THE CONSERVATIVE 
PARTY. 


HE writer of the article ‘‘A Stranger in the 
House,” in Maemillan’s for May, publishes a 
sstatement made to him by a Conservative member of 
the British Commons which sheds an interesting 
side light upon the present state of feeling in the Con- 
servative ranks. Hesays: ‘‘ Not only have a great 
many Conservatives given up public life, but many 
more are anxious to do so, and are restrained from a 
feeling of loyalty to their constituents or to their 
party. Why is this? I ventured to ask a Conserv- 
ative member of my acquaintance the other day, and 
this is what he replied: ‘The Conservative party, my 
friend, is dead and gone. Why should I, who have 
‘beenin Parliament upward of thirty years, come down 
here night after night to vote for measures which are 
in direct conflict with all the principles I have been 
professing, with the sanction and encouragement of 
our leaders? The revision of judicial rents was de- 
nounced by Lord Salisbury himself as a dishonest 
proposition ; yet we were made to vote for it. We have 
passed a law-breaking leases in Ireland and annulling 
-contracts. We are on the point of passing another law 
which will some day lose us India. We have saddled 
the country with an expenditure of between twoand 
three millions a year for Free Education, which is 
destined to break up our Voluntary Schools. These 
-are not Conservative measures. I have had enough 
of them. That is why I am going out of Parliament. 





AMERICAN LIFE.—TWO PICTURES. 


J. From the French Point of View. 


ANDRE CHURILLON, in the Revue des Deux 
« Mondes for April 1, has a very readable and 
‘thoughtful article on ‘*‘ The Life and Development of 
the American Nation.” He has in view chiefly what 
jis now known as ‘“‘the new Northwest,” the great 
wheat-growing plains of Dakota and Minnesota, 
which, rightly or wrongly, he regards as typical of the 
whole. Here, he says, we meet with the primitive 
elements of American society—the heterogeneous 
population of European immigrants, the political ref- 
ugees, the discontented and destitute, the younger 
sons in quest of fortune, the social failures and mis- 
fits, the men who can find no place for themselves in 
the old country. 


THE COLONIST IN THE NORTHWEST. 


In Dakota and Minnesota the ranches become rare. 
‘We enter the world of corn—an infinite sea of ears, 


* Just as easily does he become a farmer. 
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whose inexhaustible harvests feed the multitudes of 
America and Europe. A virgin soil, untouched since 
earth’s earliest ages, rich in ancient reserves of en- 
ergy, which, never having brought forth, can be fer- 
tilized by the rough and hasty work of the first comer 
—the improvised cultivator. It is this colonist—Scan- 
dinavian, Swiss, Canadian, German—who secures the 
conquest of the soil and settles permanently where 
the American only sojourns for a time. Without pay- 
ment he can take up 160 acres of land, which will be- 
come his own in five years. By paying about $275, 
or doing useful work in the planting of forest trees, 
he can become proprietor at the end of six months. 
The soil is 
so rich, the implements so far improved, and so easily 
to be procured on credit, that a Norwegian sailor, a 
solicitor, a waiter in a cofé, a shcpman, can, left to 
themselves, raise a harvest, each on his own home- 
stead. There is no manuring, no drainage, no heavy 
labor. : 

Such, continues M. Churillon, is work in America, 
where perfection in the tool takes the place of skill in 
the workman, and for which any man is competent, 
since he has nothing to do but superintend the action 
of a machine, without troubling himself about its 
products. No traditions—nothing in these Western 
farms which shows any attachment to local life. 
There are no fins laboureurs in America. The same 
men who work in leather at Chicago, or iron at Pitts- 
burgh, work the ground in the Northwest. On the 
farms they produce corn; on the ranches they produce 
meat. 

THE RAILWAY AND THE PEOPLE. 

The railway system contributes to the distinctive 
character of the West. In Europe a railway is a new 
network superadded to an old system of communica- 
tion. In America it is laid down over a vacant coun- 
try, and towns spring up at the points where the lines 
intersect. In Europe their sites have been determined 
by actual features, the course of a river, the junction 
of two valleys. Here the ‘‘railway king” has taken 
the place of the mountain and river gods of the Old 
World as tutelary deity. 

The inhabitants have, as a rule, but one occupation 
—speculating in land. Their one aim is to bring 
about a ‘‘ boom,” and with the strange local patriot- 
ism which is their characteristic, they end by believ- 
ing their own extravagant assertions about their city. 


THE MOBILITY OF THE AMERICANS, 


M. Churillon passes on to consider the population of 
the United States, who, he says, are ‘‘ English in the 
main, but English awakened, polished, guided, and 
more easily moved.” A great point that strikes him 
is the absence, not so much of class distinctions, as of 
a lifelong fixity of professions. A European is born, 
so to speak, into a certain frame, and dies in it; in 
any case, he chooses a profession at twenty or so, and 
follows it to old age. The American, like the colonist 
his ancestor, is ready for any work that may turn up, 
and has no hesitation in quitting one for another—he 
may be in turn lawyer, farmer, journalist, engineer, 
storekeeper. 
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THE AMERICAN DEFECT. 


In America man no longer resembles the leaf 
which lives only by and for the tree. It is in himself 
that he has his being, not in the society or the city, 
which are no spontaneous formations of obscure and 
distant origin, hut recent products of deliberate asso- 
ciation. Instinct and tradition are no longer his 
principal springs of action. He is no longer an in- 
strument for serving ‘‘the mysterious ends of Nat- 
ure.” He is no longer ‘naif and divine.” In 
America there is no people, in the deep sense that 
Michelet gives to the word. What more remarkable 
phenomenon is there, moreover, than the sterility of 
this race, whose decrease could not be prevented by 
youth, health, riches and optimism, without a con- 
tinued influx of immigrants? In truth, personal life 
is pursued at the expense of race life; it is too inter- 
esting, too fertile in excitement and care, in ambition 
and effort—too intense and unstable. All the energy 
of the American has gone into the greater lobes of 
the brain—into the regions of lucid thought and con- 
scious will, Among women especially, whoin France 
have remained creatures of instinct and tradition, 
workers-out of the designs of the race, handmaids of 
social prejudice—the individual is too far emancipated, 
education too much advanced, independence too com- 
plete, the physical and moral being too refined and 
civilized. 


THE AMERICAN CONCEPTION OF EUROPE. 


Between the ancient hives of the East and this new 
Western world our Europe holds a middle place. To 
an American, newly arriving from Boston or New 
York, the character of repose, of conservation, of 
tradition, is extremely marked. Europe strikes him 
as Asiatic—Asia is only an extreme development of 
Europe. Appearance, manners, industry, education— 
everything tells the American that he has reached the 
East, a caste-ridden country where ancestors are re- 
spected, families strong, the higher classes self-indul- 
gent, the masses destitute, the administration pedan- 
tic and tradition-bound, ceremonial powerful, the 
State omnipotent, and individual man fast bound and 
entangled in his environment. Yet, by very force of 
contrast, this East has an indefinable charm for the 
American. 


Il. As the English Tory Sees Us. 


We have the misfortune to have adopted a republi- 
can form of government, and for that reason are, 
from the third and fourth generations, accursed in 
the eyes of the fine, old-crusted Tories who write in 
the Blackwood Magazine. From time to time old 
Ebony emits a portentous groan over the shortcomings 
of Brother Jonathan. The articles are usually so 
grotesque from their exaggeration that, if collected, 
they would form an appropriate appendant to Mr. E. 
B. Lanin’s sketches of Russian society. The present 
May number contains an article on ‘Civilization, 
Social Order and Morality in the United States of 
America,” which will be read with very considerable 
amusement on this side of the Atlantic. 
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Exactly a year ago, the writer complacently says, 
an article appeared in this Blackwood Magazine 
which, in temperate language, demonstrated that the 
corruptions of the Republican Government had re- 
sulted in the United Statesin widespread despotism 
and anarchy. The present article is an attempt to 
continue the demonstration that Social Order and 
Social Morality have been contaminated by their 
political surroundings. After some passages — to 
which we need not refer, which set forth the supe- 
riority of English and British institutions—we come 
to the main thesis of the writer, which is that the 
civilization of the United States is not civilization 
proper, but rather what is conducive to the welfare 
of Materialists. By way of proving this, he asserts 
that two-thirds of the whole population of the United 
States never enter a church. Even of those who do 
attend church it is safe to hold that most of them 
have very quaint ideas of the attributes of God, and 
are, in fact, idolators. Children in the public schools 
get no religious instruction, and only a comparatively 
few attend Sunday schools. Their moral backbone is 
weak. The number of good men and women who go 
wrong is remarkable. The children scarcely know 
what gratitude is, and they will for a few dollars 
blacken the characters of parents, or will allege that 
their parents are insane like the unscrupulous, black- 
hearted ingrates that they are. But what can you 
expect from a country under a Republican Govern- 
ment ? 

Here is a picture of American society as lumined 
by this veracious chronicler: 

‘‘The boys and girls grow up like half-broken colts 
and fillies. They are headstrong and apt to take the 
bit between their teeth; they shy, and balk, and bite, 
and kick, and back-jump; their mouths are wretched. 
They interfere, over-reach and stumble. The girls 
are often so perverse as in ‘ pure cussedness’ to de- 
light in skating upon all kinds of social ice. Many 
break through and get socially drowned, while others 
have to retire until their dirty linen is washed and 
dried. These latter may have another chance, and 
may even do well; but, as a rule, the colors of their 
attire have run, and they may be considered as of the 
demi-monde. The stories of the lives of unfortunate 
sisters, some of whom are inmates or frequenters of 
disorderly houses, reflect unfavorably upon the unre- 
strained intercourse between the sexes, especially at 
that age when girls are budding into womanhood 
and have not mature discretion or strength of will. 
The demi-monde finds very many recruits from the 
ranks of divorced wives. Owing to the unconven- 
tionality of society in the United States a great num- 
ber of black sheep of both sexes are found in the best 
society cliques. Social frauds are very numerous. 
Many little girls are outraged by human fiends, and 
when a parent tells one that a daughter of six or seven 
years has been outraged one’s blood curdles with hor- 
ror. Many older girls and women are likewise vic- 
tims. The total number of such outrages is unknown, 
but it may pretty safely be asserted that no other 
country shows such a record, even in proportion to 
the number of inhabitants. Thenumber of shootings 
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is enormous. There are more murders ‘during one 
week in the United States than in the whole United 
Kingdom during one year, and the period of one week 
might perhaps be reduced to three days, aye, some- 
times to one day. The number of suicides is awful, 
and reveals the fact that the United States are full 
of suffering humanity.” 

Comment would be superfluous. In the eyes of the 
British Tory our American society is simply beyond 
hope of redemption. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMERICAN 
SPEAKERSHIP. 


+ HE New England Magazine for May has an arti- 

cle by Mary Parker Follett, in which the writer 
seeks to prove that the development of the political 
power of the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
at Washington began with Henry Clay’s accession to 
that office. She draws her material directly from the 
Congressional journals and debates instead of trust- 
ing to personal reminiscences, as has hitherto been 
done in writing of this period of the great states- 
man’s life. 

In 1811 the young Republicans rebelled against the 
‘cautious quiescence ” of their elders and demanded a 
policy vigorously aggressive, the prime point insisted 
on being war with Great Britain, a policy which 
President Madison was too prudent and timid to 
heartily espouse. 

‘‘The natural leader of that movement was Henry 
Clay. That the position he was given from which to 
lead the country was the chair of the House of Rep- 
resentatives is a fact of great significance.” 

As soon as he was in the chair he took up the reins 
of government with a strong hand, regarding himself 
not merely as a presiding officer but as the actual 
leader of the House, and he let no opportunity pass 
of expressing himself emphatically on the subjects 
before the House. When called upon to cast the de- 
cisive vote in the motion for the repeal of the non- 
intercourse act he was not content to quietly register 
himself in the negative, but took occasion to express 
‘*the pleasure he felt in having opportunity to mani- 
fest his decided opposition to the measure.” His policy 
was war against Great Britain, and he so vigorously 
martialed his forces for that end that, says the writer, 
‘*to Henry Clay more than any one else we owe the 
war of 1812.” On at least one occasion he was not 
above resorting to a piece of decidedly sharp practice 
in order to carry his party end. 

Our first Speakers wavered between the English 
parliamentary conception of the Speakership, by 
which the Speaker ceases to be a member of the 
House, and the colonial traditions, which left him the 
rights of amember; but ‘‘ Henry Clay in accepting the 
office never for a moment expected to deny himself 
the right to vote, and to exercise his unrivaled tal- 
ents as a persuasive speaker.” And whenever he ex- 
ercised this privilege it was ‘‘confessedly as leader of 
his party, to push through the measures he had at 
heart.” 
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In his rulings he was often arbitrary, and his prin- 
ciple is seen in his advice given to Winthrop when 
the latter became Speaker: ‘‘ Decide promptly and 
never give the reason for your decisions. The House 
will sustain your decisions, but there will always be 
men to cavil and quarrel over your reasons.” He 
himself never had a decision reversed, though it is too 
much to say, as do some writers, that during his ad- 
ministration the House was always harmonious. 
‘“‘The House was harmonious not because it always 
agreed with the Speaker, but because he usually mas- 
tered it.” 

‘*The new principles set forth during Clay’s long 
service were, first, the increase of the Speaker’s par- 
liamentary power; secondly, the retention of his per- 
sonal influence; and, thirdly, the establishment of his 
position as legislative leader.” 


MRS. LOGAN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF MR. BLAINE 
AS SPEAKER. 
N the Home Magazine, a popular monthly 
magazine of very extensive circulation, pub- 
lished at Washington and conducted by Mrs. John 
A. Logan, there is now appearing from month to 
month a series of chapters of Mrs. Logan’s personal 
recollections of people and events in political circles 
at the national capital during the long period of her 
intimate familiarity with the inner course of public 
affairs. The installment published in the May num- 
ber deals with the period immediately following 
Grant’s first inauguration. The following para- 
graphs upon Mr. Blaine’s election as Speaker and his. 
readiness in an emergency are particularly interest- 
ing: 

‘*Mr. Blaine was elected Speaker of the House, and 
immediately confronted by a galaxy of as able men 
as were ever in that body. His first duty was to 
solve a most difficult problem in assigning the chair- 
manship of the committees with such men to choose 
from as Logan, Garfield, Banks, Schenck, Dawes, 
Allison, Windom, Holman, Brooks, of New York; 
Williams, Orth, Myers, O’Neil, Shellabarger, Wilson, 
of Indiana; Wilson, of Iowa; Butler, Lockridge, 
Bingham, Stoughton, Paine, Wheeler, of New York; 
Ingersoll, Cook, Cullom, Farnsworth, Frye, Hale, 
Judd and a legion too numerous to mention. Mr. 
Blaine was then young and vigorous, and probably 
the most promising statesman of the nation. His 
administration of the Speakership is, without doubt, 
the most brilliant in the history of Congress, span- 
ning over the most important epoch of the nation. 
There were then perhaps more critical occasions 
when the great skill and knowledge and quick per- 
ception of the Speaker were necessary to avoid serious 
trouble than during any other period. 

‘Mr. Blaine was ever ready for any emergency—at 
times displaying diplomacy, tact and a memory that 
had been unequaled by any other parliamentarian. 
We remember once listening to some debate upon 
postal matters, wherein Tucker, of Virginia, was 
criticising the action of the post-office authorities for 
throwing out matter deemed unmailable on account. 
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of its questionable character. Mr. Blaine was in the 
chair ; as quick as a flash he beckoned some one to 
the chair and took his place on the floor. As soon as 
Tucker had finished, Mr. Blaine addressed the Chair, 
saying, ‘If the gentleman from Virginia will permit, 
I would like to ask him a question.’ Mr. Tucker 
assented. Mr. Blaine continued: ‘Were you not 
Attorney-General for thfe State of Virginia during the 
administration of Henry A. Wise as Governor of Vir- 
ginia, and did not you decide that a post-office official 
in the State of Virginia had committed no offense by 
the destruction of copies of the New York Tribune ?’ 
A question which Mr. Tucker admitted was quite 
true, and thereby lost the whole point of his argument 
in the case then under discussion. 

“That evening we were dining with Mr. Blaine, 
and I remarked to him that I was astonished at his 
memory. He told me that at the time of Tucker’s 
decision he was publishing a paper up in Maine, and 
remembered writing an editorial on the subject, but 
that he had quite forgotten the whole thing, and had 
never thought of Mr. Tucker being the former 
Attorney-General of Virginia until, attracted by Mr. 
Tucker’s utterances, it flashed through his mind that 
he must be the man, and seeing his opportunity to 
disconcert and defeat him, he determined to make 
the inquiry. Such remarkable instances of his won- 
derful sagacity and great ability were of daily occur- 
rence. Before the close of the first session the House 
of Representatives had reason to be proud of its 
Speaker and to congratulate itself upon having 
elected James G. Blaine.” 


THE YOUTH OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


HAT purports to be an authentic record of the 

youth of George Washington is given by Dr. 

J. M. Toner in the Magazine of American History 
for May. 

‘* As a pupil Washington was noted for his punctual 
attendance, orderly conduct, devotion to study, and 
his popularity with his school-fellows. He was the 
preferred umpire in their disputes, the leader in their 
sports of running, leaping, wrestling, pitching the 
bar and other games. From early youth he had a 
mental method of his own for analyzing questions 
coming before him for consideration, examining them 
in their immediate and remote effects and generally 
reaching conclusions that were just. From boyhood 
he was noted for sound judgment and ability to con- 
centrate the powers of his mind almost at will upon 
any given subject. He early acquired a mastery of 
method and in all the affairs of life it never deserted 
him. While not demonstrative in his temperament 
he was politely social and strongly attached to his 
friends. His occupations from an early period led 
him into association with persons older than himself. 

‘*He was neat and careful in his dress, but not the 
least inclined to foppishness. "Whatever he made use 
of or wore he wished to be in good taste and the best 
of its kind. He was fond of children, considerate of 
the feelings of others, kind and liberal to servants, 
punctual to engagements, circumspect in his inter- 
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course with people in general, painstaking and ex- 
plicit in his business transactions.” 





CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 

ITH all that has been written about Columbus 

in the past twelvemonth, Harpers’ still finds a 

place for a paper by Eugene Laurence on ‘‘ The Mys- 

tery of Columbus.” As Mr. Laurence can hardly 

hope to add, in a short popular article, anything of 

historical value to the work of Justin Winsor and of 

the crowd of lesser historians who have recently been 

studying this subject, it might have been wiser to 

have omitted the elaborate notes and references at 
the foot of each page. 

By this time most people have an idea of how very 
little we know concerning Columbus’ life and origin, 
and how, even more than with ‘the run” of histori- 
cal obscurities, every story concerning him turns out 
to be false or improbable or suspicious. 

THE PERSONAL COLUMBUS. 

‘* When Columbus first appears in the iight of true 
history he was a storm-beaten sailor, worn with the 
toils of many years. He relates in one of his letters. 
that he had been forty years upon the sea. For 
twenty-three years he had scarcely ever left the un- 
steady deck. It is probable that he was nearly sixty 
years old. He was poor, obscure, neglected—so ob- 
scure that all the years of his early life were unknown. 
and unrecorded. It is remarkable that no authentic 
portrait of him remains. 

‘‘The various likenesses, engravings, paintings and 
busts all differ from each other and are supported by 
no safe authority. We have among us a portrait of 
Columbus; it is accepted in the European collections. 
But his son tells us that his father’s hair turned white 
at thirty, and we notice that the hair of the portrait 
is black. It is plainly a work of the imagination. He 
was tall, his son says, fine looking, polite, with light— 
perhaps gray—eyes, aquiline nose and gray or white 
hair and beard. 

A CANDIDATE FOR A SAINTSHIP. 

‘“*The Columbus of history is one of its least pleas- 
ing characters. He was evidently a sea-rover and a 
buccaneer. He sold his services to René of Anjou or 
Charles of France indifferently. A rude, uneducated 
seaman, he joined in the barbarous sea-fight off St. 
Vincent, and aided in the massacre of honest traders 
and useful men. Timesomewhat softened his harsher 
traits, but his earlier impulses never left him. He 
became familiar with the slave-trade in Portugal, and 
introduced it to the New World. He treated the na- 
tives of the new land with pitiless severity. He threw 
them into chains, cut off their hands and feet, or sold 
them as cannibals to misery and death. He probably 
invented the fiction of the Caribs only to destroy 
them.” 


In Cornhill Magazine there is a paper concerning 
Leigh Hunt, which is chiefly important on account 
of the extracts which it contains from the corre- 
spondence of Thomas Carlyle, Charles Dickens, and 
Robert Browning. 
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THE DAKOTA TWINS. 


a the May Harper’s Julian Ralph continues his 

articles on the great northeastern lands, and this 
month his subject is ‘‘ The Dakotas,” with their vast 
plains covering potential fortunes in minerals and 
wheat crops. He tells of the four invasions which 
every year brings upon this land of plenty—in May 
the bands of itinerant sheep-shearers, lusty clippers 
of wool, who earn $6 or $8 a day at ten cents a head ; 
these are followed by a horde of cowboys driving 
their Texas steers to the northern pasture grounds ; 
in autumn the Puget Sound and Northern river 
Indians begin to drop down in their dugouts to pick 
the hop-harvest of Washington, and then into the 
great Dakota wheat fields there is an irruption of 
rough wheat-harvesters who move from Texas to the 
Red River Valley, working from the southern to the 
northern grain fields just in time to catch the more 
and more belated crops. 

‘*The certainty of the wheat crop is the best gift 
the good fairies gave [this country] at its christening. 
Any farmer who attends to his business can make $6 
to $8 an acre on wheat at its present price, and, con- 
sidering that he buys his land at about $25 an 
acre, that isan uncommonly good business proposi- 
tion, in view of the intellectual ability thet is invested 
init. I use these figures because the average crop of 
the [Red River] Valley is 19 or 20 bushels to the acre. 
That they told me on the ground, where they said, 
‘ There is no use lying where the truth is so good.’ 

‘*There has never been a failure of crops in the 
Valley. It sometimes happens that men put in their 
wheat too late, and it gets nipped by frost, but there 
is no excuse for that. Barley is what the prudent 
men put in when they are belated.” 

About 1,500,000 acres of the Valley—one-sixth of 
its area—are cultivated at present, and last year there 
was produced between 30 and 37 million bushels of 
wheat. A large quantity of this is being held, ac- 
cording to Mr. Ralph, for the rise expected later on 
account of Europe’s shortage. 

What is at present needed in the newly-opened 
lands of South Dakota is a system of artesian wells. 
Water is the problem there, but fortunately impartial 
nature has provided a marvelous artesian basin 
underlying the country, so that one has but to bore 
and the problem is solved. The trouble is that, 
though seemingly unfailing, the water can only be 
reached in certain regions by going to great depths, 
and the operation costs about $5,000 per well. Mr. 
Ralph himself believes in a system of Government 
wells, to be paid for with the money derived from the 
sale of new lands. 

Nor does this land of plenty live by cereals alone. 
The mineral wealth of the Black Hills is proverbial, 

‘and elsewhere in the Dakotas are enormous tracts of 
rich coal mines. This coal does not possess the mar- 
ketable value of the Eastern brands, as it does not 
burn so thoroughly, but it is invaluable for home 
consumption. 
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HENRY WATTERSON ON THE CONFEDERACY. 


H ENRY WATTERSON is really eloquent, at 

times, in his contribution to the May Chau- 
tauyuan on ‘‘The Southern Confederacy,” and his 
remarks are backed by a good sense which has not 
always appeared in the ‘silver-tongued” oratory 
of the South. His characterizations of Calhoun—‘“‘ a 
cross between the grand Seignor and the Attic philos- 
opher ”—and of the orator Yaucey, his tribute to Lin- 
coln and his fairness to Johnson, make rare good 
reading. 

As to the history of the great struggle, he confesses 
that the Confederacy was doomed from the start— 
that-it was built on a false basis and could not have 
succeeded. ‘‘The elements were arrayed against it. 
The casualties of battle were pitghed against it. 
Illogical, it could not stand as an argument. Inade- 
quate, it was bound to fall as a power. It was simply 
impossible. The wonder is how the planters of the 
South, who were so well to do, and who had so much 
to live for, could have risked so much upon the 
hazard of war. Slavery could only be perpetuated in 
the Union, and the interests of cotton were not im- 
periled by peace.” 

But the especial point made by the Kentucky edi- 
tor is the essential unity of North and South, not 
only as a country, but also as judged by individual 
representatives. He denies that there is a distinctive 
Yankee or a hide-bound Southern type. 

‘The notion that we are not brothersis untrue. The 
notion that there are any radical differences between 
us is false. It does not take more than six months to 
turn a Vermonter into a Texan. The original idea 
about the Puritan and the Cavalier, which did so 
much to distract us, was in its origin an artful device 
of sectional demagogues to influence a kindred peo- 
ple one against the other, and never had any founda- 
tion in fact to sustain it.” He, of the Courrier-Jour- 
nal, proceeds to give various striking instances of 
this transformation. which he asserts is so natural 
and easy. 


“THE CHILDREN OF THE POOR.” 


Fee is an exhilarating impression of thorough 
familiarity with his subject in Mr. Jacob Riis’ 
article on ‘‘ The Children of the Poor,” the second in 
the series which Scribner’s is publishing under the 
title ‘‘ The Poor in Great Cities.” For Mr. Riis has 
not only ‘‘ read up” his subject and compiled it with the 
aid of friendly reports and statistics ; he has lived and 
worked among these children of the submerged frac- 
tion; he knows their individual names and concrete 
hardships, and he has won their sly confidence by 
patience and tact and sympathy. In a word, he is 
thoroughly familiar with the life of ‘‘ the other half,” 
and is eminently the right man to have written this 
article. Its bright style and personal allusions and 


anecdotes make it, too, probably the most readable 
and impressive of recent efforts in the field of sociology. 

Notwithstanding the fine work of the Children’s 
Aid Society and the wholesome effect of charity or- 
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ganization, Mr. Riis warns us that we cannot con- 
gratulate ourselves on any decided improvement in 
the general lot of the poor. 

‘“« The menace of the Submerged Truth has not been 
blotted from the register of the Potter’s Field, and 
though the ‘ twenty thousand poor children who would 
not have known it was Christmas’ but for benev- 
olent notice to that effect be a benevolent fiction, 
there are plenty whose brief lives have had little 
enough of the embodiment of Christmas cheer and good 
will in them to make the name seem like a bitter 
mockery. If, indeed, New York were not what she is ; 
if it were possible to-morrow to shut her door against 
the immigration of the world and still maintain the 
conditions of to-day, I could confidently predict a 
steady progress that would leave little of the problem 
for the next generation to wrestle with. But that is 
only another way of saying, ‘if New York were not 
New York.’” 

And, Mr. Riis shows, the unmistakable tendency of 
certain nationalities and classes to settle in rigidly 
defined districts beyond which they know nothing, 
serves to complicate the problem of the New York 
poor and to render its entire solution more and more 
dubious. Thus the Italians crowd together, hard to 
reach and totally unsusceptible to any influences out- 
side their quarter 

The Italian children are the first subjects which 
Mr. Riis studies in detail, and one notices with sur- 
prise how much brightness and ambition he has been 
able to find in them. Especially in the matter of 
learning to speak and write ‘‘ English,” they seem 
to*be actually on the qui vive ; and it is a revelation 
throughout this paper to find how thoroughly the 
children of the poor appreciate the advantages of 
education. 

But until the youngsters are stirred up, enlighten- 
ment is anything but the rule on the east side. For 
instance, we are told here of a little Italian girl, 
Carmen, who had been found by the Health Depart- 
ment, and whom the King’s Daughters Committee 
wished to remove to a hospital : 

‘She lay in a little back room, up two flights. and 
looking upon a narrow yard where it was always twi- 
light. The room was filthy and close, and entirely 
devoid of furniture, with the exception of a rickety 
stool, a slop pail and a rusty old stove, one end of 
which was propped up with bricks. Carmen’s bed 
was a board laid across the top of a barrel and a trunk 
set on end. I could not describe, if I would, the con- 
dition of the child when she was raised from the mess 
of straw and rags in which she lay. The sight un- 
nerved even the nurse, who had seen little else than 
such scenes all summer. Loathsome bed sores had 
attacked the wasted little body, and, in truth, Carmen 
was more dead than alive. But when, shocked and 
disgusted, we made preparations for her removal with 
all speed to the hospital, the parents objected and re- 
fused to let us take her away. They had to be taken 
into court and forced to surrender the child under 
warrant of law, though it was clearly the little suf- 
ferer’s only chance for life.” 
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The parents objected to have the little girl vacci- 
nated, because they believed a vaccination was the 
cause of their boy’s having one leg shorter than the 
other. Such are the discouraging obstacles in the 
way of the many earnest workers who are devoting 
themselves to New York's east side. 


THE NEW YORK TRADE SCHOOLS. 

N the ‘‘ Notes and Comments” department of the 
May number of the North American Review 
Colonel Richard T. Auchmuty describes the growth 
of the New York Trade Schools, to the endowment of 
which Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan has recently given 
$500,000. Colonel Auchmuty himself, it should be 

said, founded and still manages the schools. 

“Eleven years ago the New York Trade Schools. 
were established, to enable young men to learn cer-: 
tain trades, andto give young men already in these 
trades an opportunity to improve themselves. The 
attendance, beginning at thirty, soon ran into the 
hundreds, until now each winter between five and six 
hundred young men fill the workrooms. At first the 
attendance was drawn from the workshops where the: 
young men felt they were learning but little, and 
from that large class of young men who are earning 
a living at what are known as boy occupations, which 
have no future for the man. For their accommoda- 
tion evening instruction was given. Then another 
class of young men saw the advantages that might 
be derived from trade-school instruction ; young men 
who had remained at public or private schools until 
eighteen or over, and who were supposed to have: 
been educated above working with their hands. 
These young men, who were too old, or unfitted by 
their bringing up, for a long apprenticeship with its 
drudgery and waste of time, were quick to see that 
not only as skilled workmen could they earn higher 
pay than can easily be obtained in other callings, but 
that there were openings for them as master-mechan- 
ics more promising than could be found in stores and 
offices. They wanted more thorough instruction than 
could be given to the evening classes, and they were 
able and willing to pay for it. For them day instruc- 
tion was provided, and in many cases, in their eager- 
ness to learn, the same young men joined both the 
day and evening classes. 

“The multiplication of trade schools,” says Mr. 
Auchmuty in conclusion, ‘‘ will give our young coun- 
trymen the opportunity to become skilled workmen 
now denied them in many trades by the unions, and 
the thoroughness of trade-school instruction will 
make American mechanics the best in the world. 
Bringing well-educated young men into the trades, 2s 
trade schools will do, means the elevation of labor. 
It means that a portion at least of the gulf that sepa- 
rates those who work with their brains from those 
who work with their hands will be bridged over.” 


In the Strand Magazine for May the only article 
calling for notice is the copiously illustrated inter- 
view with the editor of Punch, Mr. F. C. Burnand. 











THE RAPID TRANSIT PROBLEM. 
son er eer gives the first of two articles on 
» ‘‘Rapid Transit in Cities,’ by Thomas Curtis 
Clarke, this one dealing with ‘‘The Problem,” while 
the second, so it is announced, will furnish the solu- 
tion. . 

In the article now at hand he goes back to first 
principles in defining the relations between urban 
and rural dwellers, in following out the extraordinary 
growth of cities in the United States relatively to the 
whole country, and in showing the vital bearing 
which rapid transit has on the possibility of eliminat- 
ing the terrible congestion of large cities. Then Mr. 
Clarke reviews the experience of the great European 
cities, London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and of our 
American municipalities, Chicago, Boston, Philadel- 
phia and New York. The history of rapid transit is 
a doleful one in each case. As fast as horse cars, 
cable lines and electric railways -have increased the 
ability of the urban multitude to work in the narrow 
business area, just twice so rapidly has the demand 
arisen for ‘‘more,” and it is a proud city that can 
find car seats for half the citizens who wish to ride. 

Mr. Clarke gives some rather interesting compari- 
sons of the American and European methods and 
results. ‘‘The movement in street and subway cars 
of the general people in European cities is much 
more sluggish than here. While in Boston each per- 
son makes 263 trips per year; in New York, 248; in 
Chicago, including the steam railways, 234, and even 
in Philadelphia, 160; we find that in Berlin there are 
but 104 trips yearly for each person ; in Paris, includ- 
ing cabs, 130 yearly trips, and in London 186 trips.” 

The essential difference in the details of the Amer- 
ican and European systems is that in the latter it is 
the custom to give the price of a ride according to 
the distance traveled—in Great Britain a penny a 
mile, in Berlin from two and one-half cents for a mile 
to ten cents for six miles. ‘‘ Herea man can ride eight 
or ten miles, from the crowded part of the city where 
he earns his living to the open and rural districts, for 
five cents. In any European city it would cest him 
more than thrice as much, actually, and if a working- 
man, more than that in relation to his yearly wages.” 

‘The effect there has been to crowd people into 
the middle of a city. The effect here is to enable 
them to live in the fresh air of the suburban districts, 
where they sometimes have room even for a small 
garden.” 


SHOULD STREET COMPANIES BE TAXED? 


he question as to whether or not private cor- 

porations occupying our public streets should 
be required to pay a tax for their use is discussed in 
the May number of the Arena by Mr. Samuel Leland 
Powers and Mr. Solomon Schindler. 


A Tax Would be Unjust. 

Mr. Powers takes the position that such corpora- 
tions render the streets more convenient to the pub- 
lic and that therefore it would be unjust to impose 
upon them a tax. 


The fact that the stockholders 
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derive gain from the special privileges granted in no 
way detracts from the benefits conferred upon the 
public. 

It is further held that such a tax wouid be shifted 
by the stockholders to the patrons, and would result 
in higher fares and rates or poorer service. 


They Should be Made to Pay a Tax as an 
Indemnity. 


Mr. Schindler replies that street-railway, electric- 
light, telephone and telegraph companies should be 
made to pay a tax as a sort of indemnity for the 
annoyances which they give the public. ‘‘ While the 
companies pay no taxes, they burden tax payers in a 
double way. For the purpose of repairing their 
tracks or their pipes or their wires, or of introducing 
some improvements, they will tear up the streets, and 
although the law compels them to return the streets, 
after the repairs are made, in the same condition as 
they have found them, it is obvious that, in the long 
run, the taxpayers will have to bear the expense for 
paving the streets twice, when once would be suf- 
ficient. To-day a new pavement is laid by the city, 
within a week a gas or an electric light company 
tears it open for its purposes, a week later a railroad 
breaks the ground, and so ad infinitum. In the end 
the taxpayer has to pay for it. Nor is thisall. The 
owners of large business concerns, who are heavily 
taxed, are as often hindered in their business pursuits 
as the streets are opened by the various companies. 
For days and weeks their business has to suffer, be- 
cause their patrons, unwilling to cross blockaded 
streets, will transfer their custom to some other busi- 
ness house or delay their purchases. It is for these 
annoyances that companies are expected to pay a tax, 
as a kind of indemnification.” 





A HOPEFUL VIEW OF THEOLOGY. 


N these troublous days of the revival of heresy- 
hunting few people take a more sensible and calm 
stand on ‘‘ The Outlook of Theology” than does Dr. 
Charles F. Deems in the Homiletic Review. He sees 
in theology a science which differs from other sciences 
in that it embraces them all. And since they are all 
a part of theology, no single discovery can be made 
in any modest branch of any of them without con- 
tributing its little quota to the all-including science. 
With this beginning the writer must, of course, ad- 
mit the constant change and progression of theology, 
and, in fact, he not only admits but asserts and em- 
phasizes its living growth. 

In regard to the older Bible Dr. Deems sees an 
increasing ‘disposition to accept the development 
theory, which accounts for all the processes in nature, 
not as coming out, but as brought out; not as the 
product of automatic action of soulless matter, but 
as first put into matter by a Creator, and then drawn 
out under His instant and constant support and super- 
vision. The effect of this movement in natural theol- 
ogy is good every way. It not only leaves science 
free, but stimulates scientific research. It gives con- 
sistency to all intellectual effort in this department, 
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and is a clue to a labyrinth which we should other- 
wise have to explore by groping. It gives vividness, 
lifeness, so to speak, to human study.” 

Nor need Christian folk give way to fearful appre- 
hensions at the criticism of old or new parts of the 
Bible. Let the scientist yearn for a spectrum analysis 
of the cloud which Israel followed ; the existence of 
a Jehovah who sent the cloud will not be impeached. 
If there be aught of Divinity in the Bible no criti- 
cism can lessenit. ‘‘ Whether the corpuscular or 
vibratory theory of light be maintained, light is all 
the same. Theories of inspiration may vary; but if 
there be a God-power in a book, or ina cloud, or in 
an ark, men will feel it.” 

Dr. Deems points to recent examples of tolerance 
toward different theories in regard to inspiration, the 
tendency in these sects, which have not always been 
tolerant, to accept, passively at least, theories of 
Divine authorship quite different from their own 
tenets. ‘‘ The scholars in the Wesleyan body in Eng- 
land have perhaps brought theology to a more reason- 
able form, to a more judicious union of what are 
called Arminianism and Calvinism, and to greater 
consistency with the Bible, than any other body of 
Christian thinkers. One significant occurrence among 
them is now reported. Recently in the city of Lon- 
don there was a large meeting of Wesleyan ministers, 
at which Professor Davison read a paper indorsing 
Lux Mundi, with its views of the Pentateuch, the 
two Isaiahs, the uncertain date of authorship of 
Daniel, and a denial of verbal inspiration. He con- 
gratulated the Wesleyan ministers that their creed 
contained no article defining inspiration, and that 
they put their faith in Christ, and not on faith in a 
book. A motion was made to publish the professor’s 
address. An amendment to print it only for the 
ministers was overwhelmingly defeated.” 





THE HIGHER CRITICISM AND THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


N the Review of the Churches Canon Driver points 
out, as plausibly as he knows how, what the 
study of the Old Testament in the light of history and 
criticism exhibits and exemplifies. The histories, he 
says, set before us from different points of view the 
successive stages in the definite education of the race. 
They record their nation’s history and interpret it by 
showing its providential purpose. This aspect of the 
history is still further developed by the prophets, 
each of whom emphasizes or develops some particular 
aspect of truth in accordance with the needs and situ- 
ation in which he is placed. The poets speak in even 
more manifoldly different strains. In the law God 
speaks through the human legislature, accommodating 
Himself to the requirements of different ages of so- 
ciety. 
. CANON DRIVER ON INSPIRATION. 
Of the higher critics, Canon Driver says : 
‘They conceive the inspiration of these men to 
have illumined, in different degrees, their mental 
vision, conferring upon them a unique and exceptional 


spiritual insight, unlike that to be found within the 
limits of any other nation, and enabling them to per- 
ceive and express such aspects or elements of spiritual 
truth as were suited to the capacities and circum- 
stances of each individual writer. <A difference of 
degree must be recognized in inspiration; for the 
books of the Old Testament manifestly differ widely 
in character and scope, and, while all show marks of 
the guiding and sanctifying influence of the Spirit 
upon their authors, no reasonable person would affirm 
that they stand uniformly upon the same moral or 
religious plane, or that they are each in the same 
measure the expression of the Divine mind.” 


What is Still Left. 

The first Boston Lecture of the seventeenth year is 
devoted to the exposition of what Dr. Cook calls the 
‘‘unshaken columnar truths of Scripture.” He says 
(we quote from Our Day for April) : 

‘‘In asserting the religious infallibility of the 
Scriptures, I assume only two things : 

‘*1. The literal infallibility of the strictly self-evi- 
dent truths of Scripture. 

‘2. The veracity of Christ.” 

After all that the higher criticism can say or do, 
Dr. Cook maintains that a sufficient number of col- 
umnar truths in Scripture remain unshaken to point 
out infallibly the way of deliverance from the love 
and the guilt of sin. These columnar truths are: 1, 
monotheism ; 2, man’s creation in the image of God ; 
3, the family ; 4, the Sabbath; 5, the severe view of 
sin; 6, the hope of redemption through undeserved 
mercy ; 7, the decalogue ; 8, the Psalms ; 9, the great 
prophets; 10, the sermon on the mount; 11, the 
Lord’s Prayer; 12, the character of Christ; 13, the 
identification of Christ with the eternal wisdom ; 14, 
the gift of the Holy Spirit; 15, the founding of the 
Christian Church ; 16, the fruits of Christianity. The 
foundation stones beneath all the pillars of the cathe- 
dral of revelation are the strictly self-evident truths 
rising from the divine Logos which is the essential 
Christ. 

What the Higher Criticism Is. 


Prof. Francis Brown, of New York, in the Homi- 
letic Review for April, speaks out very plainly in de- 
fense of the higher criticism. 

‘¢ If the questions which the higher criticism seeks 
to answer cannot be answered by its methods, then 
there is no answer for them at all, at least upon this 
earth and in our present stage of existence. There is 
no revelation from heaven which makes known the 
matters with which the higher criticism deals with- 
out the need of scientific process. The higher criti- 
cism is literary criticism as distinguished from textual 
criticism, which is the ‘‘ Lower.” It is not biblical 
philology, nor exegesis, nor biblical history, nor dog- 
matics, nor apologetics, although it has relations with 
all of these. It is the science of the structure and 
history of the biblical writings as works of human 
authorship. Its method is that of every true science, 
the method introduced into modern learning by 
Bacon. It shares the limitations of all human science. 
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It is fallible, being a mode of operation of fallible 
men. But in regard to considerable parts of the 
Bible it has succeeded in reaching definite conclusions, 
which satisfy in their main features an increasingly 
large number of Bible students. There is every rea- 
son to suppose that it will go on its way learning 
more and more fully, stating its results more and 
more precisely, and winning a wider and wider ac- 
ceptance. Of the life and beauty with which it has 
invested the Bible for hundreds and thousands of 
questioners there is no room to speak.” 
Canon Cheyne on the Psalter. 

The London Quarterly Review devotes an article to 
Canon Cheyne’s Bampton Lecture on the ‘“ Origin of 
the Psalter.” The reviewer pronounces the lecture 
as being on the whole— 

“In many respects an example of what criticism 
should not be. In the present state of Old Testament 
study what is most required is reverence and reserve 
of judgment, not bold hypothesis or ingenious specu- 
lation. That the traditional view of the Psalms, as 
of some other parts of the Old Testament, will have 
to be modified, is more than probable ; that it will be 
revolutionized to the extent proposed by Canon 
Cheyne is quite another proposition, depending to 
some extent upon rationalistic premises which be- 
lievers cannot accept, to some extent upon mere 
hypotheses without historical basis, The learning, 
research, ingenuity of prominent Old Testament 
critics, either German or Germanizing, are invalu- 
able in their place ; they require, however, to be 
checked and balanced by the reverence which belongs 
to the devout believer, and by that practical good 
sense which is supposed to be a quality of English- 
men.” 

Dean Burgon. 

In the Quarterly Review there is a very interesting 
article about Dean Burgon, who was surely the last 
of the Romans in biblical criticism. 

‘‘ According to Burgon every statement in the 
sacred volume meant, in the first instance, exactly 
and literally what it said. The seven days of creation 
were days of twenty-four hours each, which could 
have been measured by the clock. Just before he 
left Oxford in 1876, talking to a young clergyman, he 
said, with solemn and affectionate eagerness : ‘If you 
give up believing that the seven days of creation were 
seven literal days of our time, you will infallibly be 
led on to deny the Incarnation. I haven’t the time 
just now to prove this, but rely upon it that it is so.’ 
This was Burgon’s method all over.” 

Dean Burgon was, however, very quaint, if we may 
judge from the following story : 

**When a Presbyterian friend pointed out to him 
that there was nothing about Episcopacy in the Bible, 
said Burgon: ‘Of course there is. Don’t you remem- 
ber how we are told that our Lord, before His ascen- 
sion, talked a great deal to His disciples about His 
kingdom? Of course He was telling them of the 
necessity of Episcopacy.’ ” 

In the Contemporary Review the Bishop of Col- 
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chester begins a series of papers condemning the 
critical works of Canon Driver. 

The Jewish Quarterly Review for April publishes 
an elaborate bibliography of the writings of Professor: 
Kuenen, which may be interesting to higher critics. 





THE NEW ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 
HE Rev. Henry T. Smart has an article on the 
Archbishop of Westminster in the Review of the 
Churches for April14. Mr. Smart is a Wesleyan 
minister from Manchester, and he found E‘shop 
Vaughan was more ready to help than Bishop Moor- 
house in the movement for the improvement of the 
dwellings of the poor. Mr. Smart invited the bishop 
to attend a conference on the subject, and Bishop 
Vaughan heartily responded to the appeal. 
‘““The meeting was held on Wesleyan Methodist 
premises, and was presided over by a Wesleyan min- 
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ister, but this appeared not to affect the Roman 
Catholic prelate, and he threw himself heart and soul 
into the movement. When, as the outcome of these 
conferences, a permanent organization was estab- 
lished to promote the wholesome housing of the poor, 
and I wrote Dr. Vaughan to ask if he would allow 
me to submit his name to a meeting about to be held 
for the election of officers, he gave me permission to 
make any use of him which the interests of the society 
demanded. The consequence was that he was chosen 
as one of the vice-presidents of the association, and as 
I had the honor to be elected president, I was brought 
into contact with him. 

“Dr. Vaughan took the deepest interest in the 
question of the suitable housing of the people. He 
visited some of the worst houses in the borough, and 
saw with his own eyes what ‘coffin dwellings’ are 
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like; and the result was that he made a series of 
speeches on behalf of our movement which attracted 
the attention of the whole town, and did much to 
create a public opinion which at length forced the 
corporation to take action. When I left the town he 
was elected as my successor to the office of president 
of the Salford Working Men’s Sanitary Association, 
and in that capacity he has recently waited upon the 
Town Council to urge upon them the desirability of 
buying an old militia barracks and converting it into 
a winter garden for the people. He argues that our 
climate really involves a winter of nine months’ dura- 
tion, and that as municipal bodies provide the com- 
munity with parks and bands of music and swimming 
baths in the summer, they should provide the people 
with lectures, entertainments (given, say, by School 
Board children and their teachers), reading and smok- 
ing rooms, and gymnasia for the winter. Dr. Vaughan 
is not likely ever to join the Social Federation League, 
but he is in favor of extending that limited socialism 
of which our free libraries and parks and Board 
Schools are examples, and thereby providing the peo- 
ple with wholesome dwelling houses and rational 
recreation. But though he would move in this direc- 
tion, he is not advanced in his views, 

‘* Dr. Vaughan is enthusiastic in his efforts to abate 
intemperance, and regards the public houses as worse 
than leeches, becatise, while leeches draw away bad 
blood, the public houses thrive on the life-blood of the 
people. They are therefore, in his opinion, public 
curses, which ought to be suppressed, and all who are 
seeking to promote this end will find in him a valua- 
ble ally. 

‘‘Dr. Vaughan lives in a world of his own, and 
does not concern himself much with public affairs, 
priding himself upon never having given a vote ata 
Parliamentary election.” 


SPURGEON AND HIS CHURCH. 


HE REV. DR. PIERSON, who for some time 

has been occupying the pulpit of the Spurgeon 

Tabernacle, South London, writes of Mr. Spurgeon 
in the Missionary Review for April as follows: 

‘¢ Four months in the heart of this work have satis- 
fied the writer that the head of one of the grandest 
missionary organizations in the world has fallen 
when at midnight of January 31 Charles Spurgeon 
entered the glory. Here is a fountain of home mis- 
sions and of foreign missions. From this spring a 
thousand streams go forth to water the garden of the 
Lord and to turn the desert into the Lord’s garden. 
In fact, the missionary character of this Metropolitan 
Tabernacle Church so impresses me as to suggest a 
separate treatment hereafter when the facts are more 
fully known. But at this time, before closing this 
brief article, it must be added that such a man as 
Spurgeon was one of God’s missionaries, and himself 
atrainer of missionaries. Scarce a month passes 
without either a farewell to an outgoing missionary 
or a welcome to a returning or visiting missionary ; 
and in most cases it is one who has in this great 
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Church or its college received his first impulse to the 
field.” 

Dr. Clifford, in the Review of the Churches (Lon- 
don) for April 14, publishes the following return of 
the members admitted by Mr. Spurgeon during his 
pastorate : 
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THE PEOPLE’S ARCHBISHOP. 

HE Quarterly Review gives the first place to a 

review of Mr. Bullock’s Life of the Late Dr. 
Thomson, Archbishop of York. The writer is very 
enthusiastic, and speaks with genuine hero-worship 
of his subject. Dr. Thomson was born at White- 
haven and was of Scotch extraction. He made no 
figure at college in the examinations, but his ‘‘ Laws 
of Thought,” written when he was an undergraduate, 
achieved an immediate and brilliant success. 

AN ADMIRABLE’ CRICHTON. 

Few men have had such all-round capacity. ‘‘ When 
he conducted his own case in the well-known suit before 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, some of his hearers af- 
firmed that, had he entered the legal profession he 
must have mounted yet a step higher in the order of 
the Queen’s subjects. He often lectured before the 
College of Music, and showed such a mastery of the 
subject that the Executive Council counted him 
among their first authorities. At St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Paddington, the students lamented that he had be- 
come an ecclesiastic, for that he was an eminent phy- 
sician spoiled. ‘If he had gone into our trade,’ said 
an ironmaster who was at the top of his calling, ‘he 
must have beaten us all.’ But a more amusing tribute 
was paid him by a sportsman whose name was well 
known on the turf. The Archbishop chanced to be 
staying in the neighborhood when some races were 
going on, and found the sportsman in question a fel- 
low-visitor in the house. They fell into conversation 
one evening, and the Archbishop was told that his 
friend had just returned from the day’s sports. 
Thomson’s views on betting were very strong, and 
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he did not affect to conceal them. He took the young 
man aside and pointed out to him the folly, as well as 
the wickedness, of his occupation. ‘I tell you what,’ 
remarked the subject of the lecture to a friend, on 
escaping from an interview, ‘it is just as well that 
that fellow went into the Church; if he had gone on 
to the turf, he would have cleaned us all out.’” 
HIS DEMOCRATIC FLOCK. 

After an unsuccessful attempt to secure the publi- 
cation of some poems he entered the ministry, and 
became curate of Samuel Wilberforce at Alberstoke 
and Cuddersdon. Sixteen years after his ordination he 
was enthroned as Archbishop of York. He succeeded 
in establishing genuine respect for himself and his 
church, even in the midst of democratic Sheffield, 
which was the scene of the following little episode: 
“It is said, though we will not vouch for the story, 
that in one of his earliest visits, as he walked from 
the station with the vicar, the late Archbishop met a 
mechanic walking with his son. The mechanic 
glanced at the commanding figure and the resolute 
face and made no sign. The boy involuntarily touched 
his cap in respect; years had not yet taught him how 
his class received a stranger if they had the chance. 
But the Archbishop had not passed a step or two 
when he heard the paternal hand fall heavily on the 
lad’s head. ‘If I sees thee touching thy cap again to 
a parson, my lad, I'll give thee some’at to remember 
a parson by.’” 

THE ARCHBISHOP AT HOME. 

Sheffield was the scene of the first and greatest tri- 
umph of his career. He addressed the workmen for 
the first time from the rungs of a ladder, and subse- 
quently met them in a public meeting, where he 
achieved a great personal triumph. Asan archbishop 
he was indefatigable. Nothing can be more charming 
than the account the article gives of the Archbishop 
in his private life, his tenderness in his family and his 
unflinching self-sacrificing discharge of public duty. 
** What he was behind the veil, how humble a Chris- 
tian before God, and how little uplifted by his brilliant 
career; how sensitive while he seemed hard; how de- 
vout and spiritual while he seemed practical; how 
liberal, nay, munificent, in his private charities—all 
this is hardly matter for these pages, though it has 
to be taken into account by any one who would 
form a true conception of what he was. A more 
elaborate Life may some day give his picture at greater 
length; meanwhile, we believe this slight sketch to be 
a faithful likeness enough in miniature. He was 
loyal from his. very heart to his Church, as he con- 
ceived and understood her; he was a strong Arch- 
bishop; he had a powerful intellect, a determined 
will, and a most tender heart.” 





In Frank Leslie’s Monthly for May, Mrs. Leslie de- 
scribes a special trip of fifty-two delegates from 
twenty-two press clubs in the different cities of the 
United States, who traveled in a special train with 
its palace cars from New York to San Francisco and 
back again in twenty-five days, traveling 8,676 miles. 
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DR. RICHARDSON ON CHLOROFORM AND 
INFLUENZA. 

R. B. W. RICHARDSON, in the Asclepiad for 
April, has two papers of interest to others be- 

sides the medical faculty. The first treats of the 
cause and prevention of death from chloroform, the 
other is devoted to the discussion of influenza. Dr. 
Richardson says that muscular and athletic persons 
are much more easily chloroformed than persons with 
weak, sensitive natures, with refined and highly cul- 
tivated minds. With the exception of cases in which 
there is a dilation and weakening of the heart he does 
not think there is exceptional danger in administering 
chloroform. <A great deal depends upon the dryness 
of the air in which the chloroform is administered, 
for the moister the air the more dangerous the effect 
of chloroform. The safest average temperature is 





DR. B. W. RICHARDSON. 
from 60 to 70 degrees Fahrenheit. This paper is the 
reprint of a lecture which Dr. Richardson delivered 
as far back as 1870. 

The other paper is newer and is devoted to the re- 
cent epidemic of influenza, which he declares is more 
correctly called nuoparesis. He thirtks that it is en- 
tirely a mistake to attribute influenza to microbes. 
He has induced it many times by simply making 
animals breathe an atmosphere surcharged with 
ozone. The action of ozone produces symptoms very 
near akin to those of influenza. After breathing an 
ozonized atmosphere you feel as if you had taken a 
very severe cold, you have a bad headache, and there 
is a feeling of nervous depression. On the whole he 
thinks that ozone or a substance like it is sufficient to 
account for the phenomena of influenza. It acts with 
varying intensity of force in all climates, but its action 
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is more rapid in warm climates than in cold: ‘* There 
are two remarkable facts which have been generally 
commented upon, and are truly significant. The first 
is the comparative immunity of children and young 
people from the attacks of the disease ; the second is 
the frequent escape from any special outbreak of the 
affection amongst those who live in insanitary places. 
On the contrary, the most common victims, and the 
victims who have shown the largest mortality, have 
been they who, having grown enfeebled under the 
protection of personal comforts required by age, 
mental work, or enervation of luxury, have failed, 
through their weakened nervous system, to meet the 
depression that has come across their path. The 
cause at work, that is to say, is one that sweeps down 
the people of all classes in whom the nervous powers 
are lowest, so that there could not be a better test of 
sound nervous vitality than the escape from an attack 
of influenza when it is prevalent in its acute form.” 

Dr. Richardson says that if we could solve the 
mystery why a man takes cold, and why he recovers 
from a cold, the influenza would be no mystery. 
Colds are the origins of three-fourths of our acute 
diseases, but their coming and going is an entire 
mystery which medical science has not yet been able 
to solve. 


WHAT CAN MEDICINE DO? 


HERE is a translation of a German article in the 
Popular Science Monthly, a paper by Prof. 
Nothnagel, of Vienna, on ‘‘ The Limitations of the 
Healing Art.” He calls attention to the fact that, 
notwithstanding the enormous strides in medicinal 
art which the last half century has seen, it remains 
true that neither antisepsis nor any other of the new 
discoveries enable a physician to really heal a patho- 
logical disturbance, in the sense of restoring the de- 
ranged tissues to their normal state. ‘‘ For a tumor 
or an abscess can no more be made to go backward at 
this time than formerly; the exsection and, opening of 
them are not synonymous with areal cure. And as 
with superficial lesions and those arising from exter- 
nal causes, so it is with those in the interior organ- 
ism, out of whatever causes they may have orig- 
inated. In an ulceration of the bowels a case may be 
speeded by a series of appropriate measures to the ex- 
tent that further injuries may be prevented, but the 
restoration of the injured parts will not be accom- 
plished by them. On the bursting of the blood vessel 
and the lesion of the brain substance it is necessary 
to apply suitable preventives to limit the congestion 
of the brain; but no measure of the surgeon hastens 
the coagulation of the blood or the adhesion of the 
divided nerve substance.” 

But while all this is true, the physician has still be- 
fore him the marvelous results which can come from 
symptomatic treatments. ‘In this the healing art is 
not only capable of extraordinary progress, but is 
actually advancing in an encouraging degree. Since 
Griesinger lamented, thirty years ago, that the doctor 
was helpless in the heat of fever, we can now, by the 
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cold water treatment and a number of strong anti- 
pyretics, keep a typhus patient almost continuously 
at the normal temperature. Recent years have fur- 
nished numerous soporifics and antiseptics, pilocar- 
pine and cocaine and others, and the present is equally 
fruitful in the introduction of symptomatic methods.” 

At present investigators are making their particular 
study the cure of bacterial diseases, which are already 
under way, the stopping of infections in their early 
stages, and especially the means of warding them off. 


PIERRE LOTI. 
The Latest French Academician. 
HE Nouvelle Revue for March opens with an 
appreciative article on the new Academician 
from the pen of M. Antoine Albalat. While some 
writers only become popular after their reception 
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into the Academy, it was Loti’s popularity which 
secured his entrance into that august body. He pro- 
vided the jade@ literary palate of France with a new 
sensation. We were so tired of country-house ele- 
gance and bourgeois idealism that the public at once 
fell in love with these strange and disconcerting 
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books. Pierre Loti is just now one of the most prom- 
inent literary personalities of France, one of the four 
or five writers who command admiration by the 
magic of their pen. The Academy has this time 
drawn neither a savant nor a mathematician nor a 
financier, but a veritable artist, a prose writer who is a 
great poet, a littérateur who has put into his books 
the sincerity of a confession. 
THE ETERNAL COMMONPLACE OF HUMANITY. 

Of all human passions love is certainly the most 
violent and the most natural. It is not given to 
every one to experience love, but every one realizes it 
through the imagination ; if one has not lived it, it is 
not rare to have dreamed it. One may make an effort 
to understand avarice and ambition; love can be 
understood by all. It might almost be said:that the 
success of a dramatist or novelist depends on the sort 
of feeling he shows for love. The author of ‘‘ Pécheur 
d’Islande” has subjugated the public by the new 
aspect of love which he has introduced into the 
novel, 

THE POET OF LOSS AND PARTING. 

If itis true that what the generality of readers 
seek before all things is emotion, the best means of 
moving them is to convulse their hearts with regret 
and pity by showing us love as a cause, not of joy, 
but of tears. This is what Loti has done. Instead 
of the love which ends well, as in comedies, instead 
of the love which is amusing, or furnishes exciting 
dramatic action, as in the regular novel, Loti gives us 
the love which comes to nothing or ends badly, just 
as it is in real life. His conception of love is the 
result of his conception of life. The impossibility of 
love, the suffering that comes in and by love — these 
form Loti’s specialty, the point which explains his 
effect on his contemporaries, and which in estimating 
him must be placed even before his intense exoticism. 
Diminish the exotic coloring till it is nothing but the 
merest indication of landscape, and the charm of his 
books will still be permanent through the deep, pierc- 
ing pain and the unspeakable sadness which he puts 
into his conception of love. 

‘*TOUT PASSE, TOUT CASSE, TOUT LASSE.” 

Loti is the great painter of the things that die, of 
short-lived happiness, of half-seen realities, The 
pains of which his work is composed are the short- 
ness of dreams, the emptiness of the heart, the 
uprootings of passion, the breaking off of tenderness. 
No one else ever showed so cruelly the transitory ele- 
ment in love, the hindrances to a serious tie in a per- 
ishable affection. Never had the aspirations of pas- 
sion been hampered with so many accumulated obsta- 
cles, such helplessness, such sobs. He does not 
describe the failing of love through human fickleness 
or weakness, but he shows it set at nought by the 
irony of fate, the cruelty of things. It is not the 
falsehood of love that is arraigned, but the falsehood 
of life. His characters love whole-heartedly and for 
ever, up to death and beyond it. Everywhere —in 
Japan, as in ‘‘ Madam Chrysanthum,” in Senegal, in 
the ‘‘Roman d’un Spahi,” in Qceania (‘‘ Mariage de 
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Loti”), in Brittany (‘‘ Pécheur d’Islande” ), at Con- 
stantinople (‘‘ Aziyadé”)—the same story of a love 
between arrival and departure —a love with no 
future and no morrow. He paints the suffering of 
love and pitiless separation. 

THE VALUE OF LOCAL COLOR. 

This style of treatment would have been quite suf- 
ficient to insure a favorable reception for novels of 
every-day subjects and surroundings, but the author 
of the “‘ Japonneries d’Automne” has still further 
idealized love by giving us foreign scenes and foreign 
characters. ‘Paul et Virginie” and ‘“‘Atala” have 
already demonstrated the popularity of stories mov- 
ing in a foreign milieu. Loti has improved on their 
method: he not only gives us the tropical back- 
ground, but emphasizes the attraction between a man 
and woman of different races—a soldier and a 
negress, a Japanese and a European, a Tahitian and 
a French officer, an Englishman and a harem woman. 
We remember the striking effect produced by these 
strange histories on readers accustomed to the Paris- 
ian commonplaces of mondain novels. How we 
loved them, these unexpected heroines !— how their 
tears have made us weep! how eagerly we have 
looked into the depths of their souls ! 

PROFESSIONAL MEN IN LITERATURE. 

Another point is the fact that he knows the sea as 
only a sailor can. The influence of professions in 
literature is not to be undervalued. It is a pity that 
so many men who havea trade will not or cannot 
write. Can you imagine the fresh and original sensa- 
tions we might get from a fisherman, a mechanic, an 
aeronaut, who was at the same time an artist ! Fancy 
a miner having talent enough to write ‘‘ Germinal,” 
an engineer producing ‘‘ La Béte Humaine,” a clown 
“‘Zemganno.” What resources might literature not 
create for itself if it became professional! Men of 
letters in general are of no trade. Loti is one of the 
first to have a profession and describe to us its emo- 
tions and its troubles. Like Fromentin and Gautier, 
he is the type of the artist traveler. Only Fromentin 
and Gautier contented themselves with color and de- 
scription, while Loti lives through all the forms of 
life, love, passion, mourning, maternity, betrothal. 
Fromentin was a calm and measured classicist—Gau- 
tier, intellectually a romanticist. Loti is a powerful 
realist, an unquiet, tormented soul, who has put his 
very heart into his works. 

LOTI’S FEELING FOR NATURE. 

With Loti, Nature is closely connected with love ; 
it is the background of all his scenes, the substance 
of his books. Very often he dispenses with a plot in 
order to describe Nature only, as in ‘‘ An Maroc.” 
The intensity with which he presents images to our 
minds comes of observation at first hand, of notes 
taken on the spot, and more especially of a personal 
sensitiveness continually sharpened by the new sets of 
landscapes and models encountered in the course of 
his naval career. His talent has kept young because 
he has continually had fresh matter before him. It 
was the want of a horizon that sterilized Flaubert. 
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IS HE A MATERIALIST ? 

The pessimism which constantly recurs in his 
works, especially in ‘‘ Mon Frére Yves,” and the bit- 
ter skepticism which reveals itself in ‘‘ Aziyadé,” are 
sufficiently explained by his vagrant career, his pre- 
mature experiences of the nothingness of human 
passions, the inexorable necessity of partings, and the 
melancholy of the wanderer. 

Such as he is, with his pessimism, his impulsive- 
ness, and his fits of despair, Pierre Loti may be re- 
garded as one of the most personal writers of our 
day. Whatever it is that constitutes his peculiar and 
indefinable charm, he may be said to stand alone in 
literature ; and it is no small achievement to have 
called forth Alphonse Daudet’s ejaculation: ‘‘ Quel 
est done Vextraordinaire garcon qui me donne une 
sensation pareille ?” 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC SPENCERIAN. 


HE current number of the Popular Science 
Monthly gives the place of honor to a paper on 
‘‘Herbert Spencer and the Synthetic Philosophy,” 
which is not so formidable as it sounds. Mr. Hud- 
son’s purpose is to give a‘clear idea of the state of 
scientific thought before Spencer entered the arena, 
and of the formative influences which molded his in- 
tellect in preparation for the present vast endeavor— 
the ‘“‘ Synthetic Philosophy.” The overthrow of the 
old cosmology had ushered in a chaotic period of 
transition. Men suddenly stopped believing that the 
world had been manufactured out of hand just ex- 
actly so many thousands of years ago. Science had 
destroyed the special creation hypothesis ; but science 
had been destructive only. There was nothing to 
take the place of the comfortable old theory. It was 
here that Herbert Spencer stepped in—at first ten- 
tatively and inadequately, in such early efforts as 
‘*The Proper Sphere of Government,” showing in- 
variable laws of social conformity, and afterward 
‘with gradually increasing strength and authority, un- 
til now we behold him on the eve of binding together 
whatever of Truth we have painfully achieved, in the 
‘* Philosophy.” 

We have not space to go with Mr. Hudson into 
Spencer’s ‘‘ periods ” and ‘‘ phases ;” it is interesting 
—as personalities are always interesting—to note the 
vigorous, though dignified, denial on Mr. Hudson’s 
part of the criticisms which place Spencer in Dar- 
win’s train, instead of side by side with him in the 
fight for scientific truth. This writer indignantly re- 
pudiates quotations which he cites from our Colonel 
Higginson, from the Englishman, Mr. Frederick 
Pollock, and from the Frenchman, Mr. Taine, assign- 
ing to Spencer the task of merely grouping and apply- 
ing the generalizations of Darwin. 

** Now all this, to the extent to which, expressly or 
by implication, it relegates to Mr. Spencer merely the 
labors of an adapter, enlarger, or popularizer of other 
men’s thoughts, is entirely false and unfounded— 
ludicrously false and unfounded, as the general sur- 
vey of Mr. Spencer’s writings which we have just 
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taken shows beyond the faintest shadow of a doubt. 
So far from seeming ‘rather absurd’ [Higginson’s 
expression] to credit to Mr. Spencer any great per- 
sonal contribution to the formulatin of the doctrine 
of evolution ; so far from his being in any sense of 
the term a pupil or unattached follower of Darwin, 
we have seen that he worked his own way inde- 
pendently from a different starting-point, and through 
an entirely dissimilar course of investigation, to a 
conception of evolution as a universal process under- 
lying all phenomena whatsoever, before Darwin him- 
self had made public his special study of the opera- 
tion of one of the factors of evolution in the limited 
sphere of the organic world.” 





A NEW VERSION OF THE FLOOD. 

HE most interesting scientific article in the quar- 

terlies is the first paper in the Edinburgh for 

April on the ‘‘Ice Age in North America.” The 

writer tells in a vivid and graphic way the story of a 

great catastrophe, the nearness of which to our pres- 

ent time is not realized by the majority of ordinary 
men. 

AN ICE FLOOD. 

It is not more than 10,000 years ago since the whole 
of North America and Northern Europe emerged 
from beneath a deluge of ice, which seems to have 
slain out the aboriginal inhabitants as remorselessly 
as Noah’s flood. The Edinburgh reviewer says : 

‘The chipped flint implement-makers perished with 
their contemporaries, the mammoth, the woolly rhi- 
noceros, and the sable-toothed tiger, and left the 
globe to be repeopled by the polished stone-working 
or Neolithic progenitors of its actual inhabitants. 
Lhe gap between the two races is conspicuous, and 
has not yet been archeologically bridged. A catas- 
trophe is indicated; and a catastrophe by water. 
This is the conclusion of science; how singularly it 
harmonizes with the biblical narrative is almost 
superfluous to point out.” 

THE ANTEDILUVIAN WORLD. 


The destruction of the Antediluvians who lived 
before the Ice Age set in was accomplished much 
further back; the date 6000 B. C. represents the end 
of the Ice Age, not its beginning. How it was that 
ice submerged the world no one seems to be exactly 
able to say, but a great deal of valuable information 
has been obtained by the geological research of the 
present century. Before this devastating deluge of 
ice set in— 

‘“‘Trees reigned without interruption, in north tem- 
perate and Polar regions, throughout the vast expanse 
of tertiary time. Palms and cycads then sprang up 
in the room of oaks and beeches in England; turtles 
and crocodiles haunted English rivers and estuaries; 
lions, elephants, and hyenas roamed at large over 
English dry land. Anthropoid apes lived in Germany 
and France, fig and cinnamon trees flourished in 
Dantzic; in Greenland, up to seventy degrees of lati- 
tude, magnolias bloomed, and vines ripened their 
fruit; while in Spitzbergen, and even in Grinnell 
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Land, within little more than eight degrees of the pole, 
swamp-cypresses and walnuts, cedars, limes, planes 
and poplars grew freely.” 


THE DEVASTATING GLACIER. 


For some reason or other the temperature gradu- 
ally fell and great glaciers forming in the northern 
regions, the highlands of Canada and the Arctic Cir- 
cles, submerged Northern Europe and reduced Canada 
and half of the United States to the present condition 
of Greenland. Those who see glaciers to-day can 
form little idea of the enormous possibilities of semi- 
fluid ice. Only in Alaska, where the Muir glacier 
empties itself into the Muir inlet at the rate of seventy 
feet a day, can we form any idea of the glacier as a 
destructive agency. This glacier empties two hun- 
dred million cubic feet of ice into the sea every day, 
that is to say 45,000 tons of ice fall into the water 
every minute in avalanches with detonations which 
sound like the booming of a canonnade. The very 
earth seems to tremble, and the sea boils and foams 
with the continual discharge of fresh icebergs. 


TRACES OF THE ICE FLOOD. 

“From observations upon living glaciers,” says 
Dr. Wright, ‘“‘and from the known nature of ice, we 
may learn to recognize the track of a glacier as read- 
ily and unmistakably as we would the familiar foot- 
prints of an animal.” By the effects of ice-grinding, 
rocks are smoothed and polished, rounded and mam- 
milated. They are, moreover, striated. 

“These may be called glacial hieroglyphics; glacial 
deposits are equally distinctive. They are of three 
principal kinds—ground moraine, terminal moraine, 
and erratic boulders. 

“The heights to which the ice-flood rose are fre- 
quently self-registered on the mountains which once 
breasted its flow. They serve, in Dr. Wright’s phrase, 
as ‘glaciometers.’ Thus it has been learned that the 
ice was a mile thick in New England and a couple 
of thousand feet in Pennsylvania. 

“The date of the close of the Glacial Epoch in the 
United States can scarcely, then, be placed earlier 
than 6000 B.c. For it was, we repeat, the with- 
drawal of the ice that set the chronometer of the 
Falls going. 

“The Falls of Niagara, indeed, constitute in them- 
selves, in Dr. Wright’s apt phrase, ‘a glacial chro- 
nometer. ’” 

THE EFFECT OF THE ICE ON THE WORLD. 

It was this tremendous agency of glacial action 
that gave us Northwest America as we have it at 
present. : 

“‘The inexhaustible fertility of the Far West is an 
endowment from vanished glaciers.” 

The world to-day is very different from what it was 
in the old times. The mountains stood higher and 
the glaciers forming on their slopes crumpled the 
earth in beneath their weight. The earth crust was 
not strong enough to bear the weight of its ice armor. 
About six million square miles were covered with ice 
varying in thickness of half a mile to a mile. Taking 


it only at half a mile in height the weight per square 
mile was no less than two thousand million of tons— 
‘And the whole of this enormous mass being ex- 
tracted from the ocean, its differential effect in pro- 
ducing change of level was doubled. The ice-cum- 
bered land accordingly went down, like an overladen 
ship, until it was awash with the waves, and sea- 
shells were deposited along coast fringes above che 
drift. Then, as the ice melted, recovery ensued.” 
The whole article is full of interesting and sug- 
gestive reading, and is an excellent example of a 
popular presentation of the results of scientific re- 
search. 


THERE WERE GIANTS IN THOSE DAYS. 
NE of the excellent things about modern science 
is the extent to which it is verifying the de- 
lightful old nursery tales. Before very long the most 
superior person will not be able to pooh-pooh the 
stories of giants, dragons and ogres which formed so 
large a part of the pabulum of our childhood. Mrs. 
Besant, writing in Lucifer says : 

‘‘For nine years the Government of the United 
States has been digging in various parts of Western 
America, and it has brought to the surface and 
jointed together some most remarkable relics of the 
olden time. In Colorado large numbers of fossils 
have been found, among others the bones of titano- 
saurs, animals which grew to a length of sixty-five 
feet, and of iguanodons, which walked erect on their 
hind legs with a strong tail as the completion of a 
tripod, and, with a height of from forty to fifty feet, 
browsed comfortably on treetops. A Wyoming bron- 
tosaurus, which had considerately left in the rock 
that hardened round it a perfect mold of one of its 
eyeballs, measured sixty feet in length and stood 
fifteen feet high. The mosasaurus, a swimming 
lizard, extended, on the lakes through which it swam, 
a length of eighty feet, while a flying dragon with a 
wing-spread of twenty-five feet is contributed as an 
inhabitant of the air. Strange must the earth have’ 
looked in those far off days, millions of years ago, and 
it is easy to see whence have come down the tales of 
terrible dragons and other monsters, lone survivors of 
an ancient past, the terror of pettier times. All living 
things have behind them gigantic ancestors, All? 
All except men, says Western Science. 

‘* And why not men also, an it please you? Why 
should man alone look back to no giant ancestry ? 
When the titanosaurs cropped archaic Equisetum, 
was there no giant man to face the giant brute? 
There seems no reason to thus separate man in his 
physical evolution from the rest of Nature, and East- 
ern Science knows of no such irrational lacuna. It 
shows us man, vast as his surroundings, towering to a 
height of thirty feet and more, corresponding, as he 
ever has done, with the physical conditions around 
him. This view is supported by the giant tombs 
scattered all over the world, from Germany to Peru, 
by the mighty monoliths of Stonehenge, Carnac, and 
many another spot, to say nothing of the huge statues 
at Easter Island, or of universal human tradition.” 
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In the Californian Illustrated Magazine there are 
some illustrations of these admirable animals, to 
whose existence Mrs. Besant calls attention. The 
artist of the Californian illustrates his paper with 
the accompanying sketch of the skeleton of an amphi- 
coelias. The author of the article, Mr. James Urwin 
Culver, gives some interesting details as to the nature 
of these defunct animals. 

“Imagine a kangaroo, thirty feet long, its back 
studded with enormous spines, some four feet across, 
its tail covered with a double row of sharp spines. 
Cover the entire body with a coat of mail, arm the 
mouth with a bony beak and some conception of this 
huge beast may be obtained. Its hind legs were 
much longer than the front ones, so that it could raise 
up and rest on these and its tail as pillars of support. 
Its head was wonderfully small, the most diminutive 
in proportion to the size of the body known, while, 
wonder of wonders, it had what scientific men con- 
sider a second brain in its pelvis, an expansion of the 
spinal cord, forming an object or second brain nearly 
ten times as large as the brain proper. When the 
Hypsirhophus was attacked few creatures could make 
so vigorous a defense. A single blow of the long tail 
would drive the double row of bony bayonets through 
the enemy, while the enormous spines added not a 
little in repelling an attack. The giant Amphicoelias 
that crawled slowly and heavily out of the water in 
the direction of their homes, a mountain of flesh 
weighing posibly twenty tons, four or five feet taller 
than the tallest elephant, and dragging along sixty or 
seventy feet of flesh. There was the buoyant Cama- 
rasaurus, seventy-five feet long, a snake in appearance, 
with long legs, floating or wading along, buoyed up 
by the curious air cells in its backbone. Among the 
remarkable animals of the time was a leaping 
lizard, the Laelaps, that stood twenty-five feet high 
and could cover nearly one hundred feet at a bound. 
To render it light its bones were hollow; sharp teeth 
and claws made it aformidable beast. The Agathau- 
mas was higher than Jumbo and longer than two 
Jumbos placed in a row, and besides the horns as a 
defense, it was covered with a protective armor.” 

On the whole, while we are glad that these crea- 
tures so dear to the nursery actually existed, we are 
not very sorry that they are only to be found at 
present in museums, 


KARL LOEWE AND HIS BALLADS. 

N Heft 10 of Ueber Land und Meer (Stuttgart) 
there is an interesting sketch by Martin Pludde- 
mann of Karl Loewe, the composer of a number of 
stirring ballads, together with portraits and brief no- 
tices of well-known baritones who have made a spe- 
cial study of Loewe’s works, and who include most 
of them in their repertoire. The Schlesinger Musical 
Institute of Berlin has published two volumes con- 
taining thirteen of the most popular of Loewe’s bal- 

lads, with English and German words. 
Loewe (1796-1869) is decribed as the creator of the 
art ballad, that is, he gave it.such perfect form in 
music that his works have been the models for all 
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subsequent composers of ballad music. None, how- 
ever, have succeeded so well in representing in tone 
the mysterious, the ghostly, or the eerie ; and Loewe, 
when he sang his songs, being master of the words, 
reflected the whole action of the story in the ex- 
pression of his face and in the timbre of his voice. It 
is thus evident that his ballads demand serious study 
and an intelligent accompanist ; and, though the pro- 
gressive narration and the dramatic action may be in 
a great measure expressed in the accompaniment, 
those who do not understand German will find that it _ 
adds greatly to their interest to be able to follow the 
story in the English rendering of the original German 
words, which are by Herder, Goethe, and others. The 
only pity is that Mr. Albert B. Bach, of Edinburgh, 
should have made a selection and not a complete edi- 
tion; for in the two volumes he has edited, many of 
the most stirring of the ballads have had to be omitted. 
Mr. Albert Bach, it will be remembered, is the author 
of an excellent monograph on the subject, entitled, 
“The Art Ballad, Loewe and Schubert,” which is 
being translated into German. In that book he has 
dealt minutely with Loewe and the conception of his 
ballads. 

The career of Loewe seems to have been very un- 
eventful. He took no pains to assert his genius as a 
composer in his life-time; and, indeed, his whole 
nature seems to have revolted against every form of 
self-advertisement. That may account for the lack 
of interest in his works for some years after his 
death. Of late, however, his posthumous fame has 
been steadily growing in Germany, England and 
America. He was only twenty-two when he created 
‘‘ Edward,” and ‘‘ The Erlking ”—achievements which 
he can hardly be said to have surpassed. His mother, 
who used to amuse him on winter evenings by telling 
him old tales and legends, awakened his imagination 
at an early age, and he owed some of his happiest 
inspirations to the Scottish ballad poetry. For this 
reason, probably, ‘‘ Archibald Douglas” and ‘‘ Ed- 
ward,” as well as ‘‘Odin’s Ride over the Sea” are 
great favorites in Scotland. One of the most pathetic 
is ‘‘ The Lost Daughter.” 

Among the most famous interpreters of Loewe’s 
music are Eugen Gura, Paul Bulss, and Josef 
Waldner in Germany, and Albert B. Bach and 
Herr Henschel in England. Each of these baritones 
is appreciated for his rendering of certain of the 
songs, but it is doubtful whether any can surpass 
Herr Henschel in ‘“‘The Erlking.” Within the last 
few years Loewe Societies have been founded. There 
is one at Berlin, instituted mainly through the efforts 
of Pastor Max Runze, also a noteworthy contribution 
to Loewe literature. Gura and Bach have been 
enabled to give Loewe recitals, thus proving that the 
composer is many-sided enough not to weary, though 
a whole evening be devoted to his works. 


Mr. Massingham’s paper on the Daily Telegraph 
in the Leisure Hour for May is one of the best of the 
series which he is writing on the Great London 
Dailies. 
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SAN FRANCISCO OPIUM JOINTS. 

HE Californian Illustrated Magazine for May 

prints a valuable article on “Opium and Its 
Votaries,” by F. J. Masters, who has studied the 
subject in San Francisco at first hand. An added air 
of authority is given to the paper by the illustrations 
of opium dens and smokers in various phases of di- 
lapidation. These pictures are copies of flash-light 
photographs taken in the underground joints of San 
Francisco by a party which the magazine sent out for 


. that purpose, and who, backed up by a crack detect- 


ive, accomplished their end in spite of John China- 
man’s vigorous remonstrances against being “‘ took” 
in such circumstances. 

While the opium evil is a huge one and dreadful in 
its consequences, the immediate physical effects of 
the drug, Dr. Masters tells us, has been greatly exag- 
gerated. ‘It is a mistake to suppose that when a 
man begins to smoke the drug he begins to lose 
strength and waste away. Opium is no doubt re- 
sponsible for the widespread misery and destitu- 
tion seen in many of the poorer districts of China; 
but the concomitant evils have to be distinguished 
from the direct effects upon the individual.” There 
are degrees of opium, and the penurious Chinaman 
can often only afford to smoke a vile adulteration, 
which is doubly ruinous. 

Dr. Masters describes in very interesting detail the 
manner of carrying on the San Francisco joints, of 
which there are a great number: ‘In China the most 
unbiased and trustworthy opinions give thirty per 
cent. of those who are addicted to the habit and ten 
per cent. of confirmed opium sots. I am inclined to 
believe that the same figures will hold good for the 
Chinese in San Francisco, though Colonel Bee, the 
Chinese Consul, places the percentage much lower.” 

Nor is it only the Chinese who use the demoralizing 
drug. The vice is spreading among Americans to a 
serious extent. But they do not go to the joints. ‘If 
dene at all,” says Dr. Masters, ‘‘it must be very se- 
cretly. The movements of white people about China- 
town are so carefully watched, and the different hells 
under almost half-hourly surveillance, that it would 
be impossible for them to frequent these places with- 
out soon attracting the attention of the police. There 
is plenty of smoking done by American people, but it 
is carried on in private houses or in rooms secretly 
kept by white people.” 

Notwithstanding the constant increase of the tax 
on opium it continues to come into the country in 
greater and greater quantities; and last year, under 
the $12 per pound tax of the McKinley tariff, the im- 
portations amounted to 63,189 pounds of prepared 
opium. Crude opium is not imported in such a pro- 
portion as formerly, because the heavy duties make 
it impossible to manufacture or ‘‘cook” the product 
in this country and compete with the foreign prepared 
variety. But this fact fosters numerous illicit estab- 
lishments, which now and then come to light. 

In San Francisco a city ordinance attempts to regu- 
late the selling of smoking opium by a high license pro- 
portional to the gross business done, and in 1889 another 


ordinance made it ‘‘ illegal to sell any extract of opium 
except on a written order of a practicing physician, 
and requiring that the amounts sold, with the name, 
sex, color and residence of the purchaser, and the 
name of the prescribing physician, be entered in a 
book. The City Council thus passes an ordinance 
practically declaring a business illegal which it has 
already legalized, and from which it is not ashamed 
to draw a revenue.” 

The right way to deal with the problem, Dr. Mas- 
ters thinks, is to follow the advice of the better class 
of Chinese, and remove prepared opium from the 
tariff list, declare it contraband, and confiscate it 
wherever found. 

‘* For the last thirty years,” he says, ‘“‘from pulpit, 
platform and press, we have been thundering denun- 
ciations against Great Britain for importing crude 
opium into China and deriving a revenue therefrom, 
which some have called a revenue of blood, and yet 
during the last eight years we have been importing, at 
this port alone, half a million pounds of opium, pre- 
pared only for smoking purposes, and which have 
brought to our national treasury a revenue drawn 
from human vice amounting to jive millions of dol- 
lars.. Yet this is only for the last eight years, and 
this a period, it will be observed, marked by the ex- 
action of heavy import duties, and added to this a 
steadily decreasing Chinese population.” 

The disgusting and horrible effects of regular opium 
smoking are too well known already, and that part of 
the article before us which deals with them scarcely 
adds to the reputation of the pernicious drug. But 
the thought of the introduction of the habit among 
Americans must be a potent factor in our ‘‘ Chinese 
Question,” and it is an added reason why that prob- 
lem must be largely solved by the Americans of the 
Pacific Coast. 


PROGRESS OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


HE most striking paper in the New England 
_ Magazine for May is on the “Progress of the 
American Republics,” by William Eleroy Curtis. He 
speaks of the oft-proposed inter-continental railway 
which Mr. Hinton R. Helper tried so hard and so 
vainly to “‘ boom ” thirteen years ago. ‘*‘ Whoever 
builds this road will hold the key to the treasures 
stored in the heart of the Southern continent, and 
their value has furnished food for three centuries of 
fable. A section of country as large as that which 
spreads between the Mississippi river and the Pacific 
Ocean lies there unoccupied and almost unexplored. 
On its borders are rich agricultural lands, fine ranges, 
the greatest timber resources in the world, and the 
silver and gold mines of Bolivia, Peru and Ecuador. 
What exists within this unknown country is, of course, 
only a subject of speculation, but the further man 
has gone the greater has been his wonder.” 
Concerning our recent reciprocity arrangements, 
Mr. Curtis says: ‘‘ The greatest expectations are based 
upon the opening of the markets of Mexico, Central 
and South America, and the West Indies, to our man- 
ufactured goods. The annual imports of the 50,000,- 
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000 of people that comprise the countries and colonies 
south of the Gulf of Mexico and the Rio Grande 
average about $600,000,000, and the greater part of 
this total is represented by manufactured articles. 
The _ Latin-American people have never been and 
never will be extensively engaged in mechanical pur- 
suits. They must continue to buy their bread, their 
wearing apparel, their household utensils and equip- 
ments, their railway supplies, their machinery and 
implements, and every other form of manufactured 
goods; and the factories of the United States can 
furnish these articles as well as the factories of 
Europe.” 


A FRENCH CRITICISM OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 


W. BENTZON in the Revue des Deux Mon- 
- des for April 1 gives an interesting summary 
and criticism of ‘‘The Light that Failed.” ‘It is 
only for the last two or three years,” he says, ‘‘ that 
Rudyard Kipling’s name has been known, and he 
is already celebrated. His short sketches, full of 
manly energy, fire, and descriptive and dramatic 
power, have interested hundreds of readers in Anglo- 
Indian life; just as Bret Harte’s no less sober and no 
less richly-colored pictures had interested the whole 
world in California. Rudyard Kipling possesses, in 
common with Bret Harte, the rare merit of having 
thoroughly seen and closely observed what he paints. 
From his childhood he has been in contact with the 
natives, the soldiers, the officers, the civil function- 
aries, who have furnished him with indisputable new 
types. 

Imprudent admirers have so far exaggerated their 
enthusiasm as to couple with the great name of 
Dickens the name of this young man of twenty-three. 
The comparison cannot possibly be maintained; for, 
so far from like Dickens letting his personality be 
lost in that of his characters, Rudyard Kipling ex- 
hibits to a greater degree than any other artist of his 
age and standing the hypertrophy of the Ego. He 
is always perceptible behind his heroes; he likes to 
lend them his own characteristic qualities, among 
which distrust of his own powers cannot be reck- 
oned. Moreover, he shows no solicitude for the crea- 
tion of sympathetic characters; truth—a truth which 
is often brutal—is the only end he pursues. But he 
has some verve, much humor, and even wit (‘‘ beau- 
coup @humeur et meme Wesprit.” M. Bentzon must 
be responsible for the relative estimate of the facul- 
ties !), an easy, naturally incisive style, and a vivacity 
in dialogue which makes his military household in 
“The Gadsbys” suggest the households of Gyp. 
Perhaps this is why it would be quite superfluous to 
translate into French those piquant scenes. 

As to his short tales, complete in a few pages, such 
as ‘The Taking of Lung-tung-pen,” or ‘‘The Man 
who would be a King,” they simply defy translation. 
Mulvaney, in French, would lose all his freedom of 
motion—he would be frozen and petrified, as much 
as his compatriot Carneham, the extraordinary vaga- 
bond who returns from Kafiristan with Dravot’s 
crowned head in asack. Never has fancy been car- 
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ried further than in this last story; never have the 
wanderings of a drunkard appeared, in spite of all, so 
probable; but if one were to touch this fragile tissue 
of alcoholic dreams it would break like the wing of 
a butterfly if roughly seized. 

“The Light that Failed,” M. Bentzon concludes, 
though less successful artistically than Kipling’s 
shorter pieces, is none the less a work full of passion 
and intense life. However highly we may value 
the short story, when it is good, we are grateful to 
the artist who excels in it when he tries another - 
branch. We congratulate him especially on the fact 
that he has not depended entirely on the charm of 
exoticism, and made it his only object to astonish us 
with strange facts brought from a distance. The 
heroic-comic adventures of Mulvaney are principally 
dedicated to the English army; but Dick’s dear- 
bought pride, and Maisie’s unconscious selfishness, 
love, grief and pity, are of all countries. Everywhere 
the play of passion is the same, and from north to 
south, from east to west, man is interested in the 
truly human, without caring excessively for the 
‘**picturesque” and the ‘ exceptional.” 


THE TEACHING OF LONDON. 


WO articles on the teaching of London appear 
in the May Contemporary Review. Mr. H. L. 
Smith puts forward a scheme of technical instruction; 
he suggests to the London County Council the ad- 
visability of endeavoring to bring up London to the 
level of Birmingham in the matter of secondary classes 
and technical instruction. Mr. Smith thinks that 
the organization of the continuation of education is 
by far the most pressing want of London. After 
providing for raking the secondary classes efficient, 
and establishing continuation scholarships, he would 
have the County Council connect its network of 
secondary classes with the higher technical colleges. 
He would hand over £10,000 to provide for technical 
and scientific instruction in the evening classes. The 
series of trade classes should be multiplied and recog- 
nized as a necessary part of industrial training. The 
kernel of Mr. Smith’s scheme is the creation of ad- 
visory committees or “faculties” who would watch 
over and report upon the work done in the various 
schools and colleges. In order to get the best work 
of these faculties, they might be paid reasonable fees 
for loss of time. 

Mr. Bunting, editor of the Contemporary, pleads 
for the establishment of a popular university in Lon- 
don : 

‘“‘There are plenty of buildings which can be util- 
ized; what is wanting is good organization, a central 
authority, skilled, determined, and endowed, which 
shall inspire, regulate, and extend all this scattered 
work—an Educational Council for London. The sug- 
gestion put forward in this paper is that such a Coun- 
cil should not be a separate body, but the University 
itself. Some persons, taking too academic a view, 
may be startled at such a proposal. A good thing, 
they will say, but not a University.” 
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WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, 
THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE’S NEW EDITOR, 











THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE,—ITS METHODS 
AND ITS EDITORS. 


HE last month was an eventful one in the not un- 
eventful history of the Cosmopolitan Magazine, in 
that it saw the first result of Mr. Howells’ editorship. 
That bright monthly had already won much favorable 
attention by the plucky race it 
has run with its older rivals in 
the field of esthetic periodical lit- 
erature. With Mr. Howells on its 
literary staff it challenges the at- 
tention anew. For, while the 
work of our novelist does not ap- 
peal to just those sides of human 
nature which would respond with 
universal and rhapsodic hero- 
worship, it remains incontestably 
true that he represents, better 
than any other living man, to the 
American-at-large the highest 
point of our literary culture. If 
clever people across large bodies 
of water made leading remarks 
about our literature, or the lack 
of it, it was the ‘‘ Editor’s Study” 
that we invoked to find out how 
much we might palliate of those 
unpleasant reflections, or what, 
under the circumstances, was the 
best international repartee. 

In short, it is in some sense an 
affair of national importance when’: 
the author of ‘Silas Lapham” as- 
sociates himself with the conduct 
of one of our ‘“‘chief magazines.” 

A STRUGGLING INFANCY. 

It has been a comparatively 
short time since the Cosmopolitan 
became any serious candidate for 
this last title. Only three years 
ago it was that Mr. Walker bought 
the magazine from Joseph N. Hal- 
lock, who, as Allan Forman says 
in the Journalist, ‘keeps a sort 
of literary graveyard in which are 
buried the remains of Our Con- 
tinent, the Manhattan, and other 
ambitious but unsuccessful publi- 
cations.” Mr. Hallock had spent 
a good-sized fortune in achieving 
a subscription list of 1,200. Nor 
was he the first to try his hand at 
the Cosmopolitan, before his era Messrs. Schlict and Field 
had profited—in wisdom—by an instructive experience 
with this property, which proved to be quite as mucli of 
a white elephant in Rochester as in New York. 


JOHN BRISBEN WALKER, 


Mr, Walker brought a unique experience to bear on the 
problem of keeping within bounds this prodigious con- 
sumer of resources He was not a publisher nor a maga- 





zinist by profession. But he was pretty much everything’ 
else. 

From West Point he had gone to service in China and 
Japan — perhaps a reason for his shifty management of 
white elephants !— he had conducted business operations 
in the Kanawha Valley, had lost all the sinews of war in 
the ‘73 panic, and had turned journalist and editor of a 


JOHN BRISBEN WALKER. 


daily paper; he had been elected to Congress; he had 
taken a plunge — not futile — into the ‘‘ Greater America” 
of the West, and had donned overalls to work with the 
tough ‘‘hands” on his Colorado alfalfa farm. Alfalfa 
was a decided success ; not so much so, however, as to 
keep his restless nerves from taking further exercise in 
an engineering scheme by which broad tracts of land 
were reclaimed from the Platte River. These divertise- 
ments were varied with real-estate operations at Denver 
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on a daring scale, and in 1888 he returned to the East far 
more than recuperated in fortune. 


HIS MANAGEMENT OF THE COSMOPOLITAN 


Men of these antecedents do not do things in a half- 
hearted way. The wide knowledge of men and affairs 
gained in this varied experience has, no doubt, been 
largely responsible for Mr." Walker’s success in that most 
difficult of labors, which might well have figured among 
the famous twelve—making a magazine “ go.” 

Mr. Walker flung himself with characteristic vehem- 
ence of enthusiasm out of alfalfa into magazine-making. 
Of course he had some money to lose at first — and he lost 





BRANDER MATHEWS. 


it like a gentleman — but the Cosmopolitan has not lived 
by financial backing alone. On the contrary, the owner 
filled in propria persona the offices of literary editor, art 
editor and business manager. Not a detail of illustration, 
of text, or of make-up, but came under his personal super- 
vision. Itisa labor of love with him, and never was 
another publisher more completely identified with his 
publication. Itis John Brisben Walker: his magazine. 


A DESPISER OF TRADITIONS, 


The salient qualities of the Cosmopolitan have been 
brightness, freshness and an attractive disdain for the 
‘‘argument from authority.” It has been, all things con- 
sidered, singularly free from the reproach of tuft-hunt- 
ing; the work of young men, and especially of young 
women, has again and again been given prominent place ; 
rarely has a magazine with its way to make in the world 
been able to attain so nearly the merit system—and yet 
make its way. 

On the other hand, there has been some criticism of the 
audacious journalistic methods which Mr. Walker has 
found useful in bringing his pet before the public. He 
answers that he has convinced himself that the Cosmopoli- 
tan is a good magazine and worthy to be introduced into 
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the homes of our American people ; that there isn’t a par- 
ticle of use of its being good if people don’t read it, and 
that, consequently, he considers justifiable any honest 
means of bringing it before their eyes until such time as 
it has the assured audience it deserves, when it may relapse 
into a beautiful and serene dignity quite in keeping with 
its literary and artistic excellence. 


THE ELIZABETH BISLAND EPISODE. 


None of these daring advertising schemes are better 
known than Miss Bisland’s Cosmopolitan trip around 
the world, an idea which crystallized in Mr. Walker’s 
brain between Jersey City and Cortlandt street on the 
morning that Miss Nellie Bly, of New York World fame, 
began her “‘ globe-trotting ” experience. Six hours after 
the feyry-boat ride, Miss Bisland, who was a member of 
the Cosmopolitan’s editorial staff, was on her way to San 
Francisco. The venture turned out to be one of the most 
successful strokes of business in the history of the maga- 
zine. Mr. Walker estimates its money value to his estab- 
lishment at a figure which seems incredible. In the end 
it gave, in Miss Bisland’s charming letters, an additional 
reason for its being which would cover a multitude of re- 
proaches on the score of sensationalism. 


A PATRON OF THE FLYING MACHINE, 


The above is a characteristic move in the rather excit- 
ing game which the proprietor of the Cosmopolitan has 
been playing so vigorously. A more recent and far more 
important undertaking is the devoted patronage of aérial 
navigation and all serious attempts toward solving that 
problem. A series of articles will come out on this truly 


Jin de siécle subject, so lately redeemed from the domain 


of crankdom, and the magazine has offered generous 
prizes for essays in the same field. 

Nor is this merely an advertising ruse ; Mr. Walker is 
an undaunted believer in the flying machine, and is per- 
sonally conducting an elaborate experimental plant, in 
spite of the opposition or apathy of certain folk who have 
not profited by the history of all world-changing inven- 
tions. Mr. Walker has himself come forth in an article 
on the subject, and he promises, with the utmost confi- 
dence, that at no distant period he shall be whisked noise- 
lessly through the air ocean at a rate of from one hundred 
to two hundred miles per hour. 


PICTORIALLY CONSIDERED, 


The Cosmopolitan is nothing if not illustrated, and, 
with native originality, it has worked out its own prob- 
lem and set something of a fashion in the matter of 
magazine art. Mr. Walker put his faith in the ultimate 
supremacy of the half-tone illustration on a broad prin- 
ciple ; the half-tone gives a copy of the object represented 
through the medium of lights and shadows, while the en- 
graving attempts to effect its end by means of lines. 
Now, natural objects do not appear to the eye as a 
mélange of lines, but in the form of light and shade, and 
the Cosmopolitan set out resolutely to show that good 
process-work was more logical and could be made just as 
artistic as the finest engraving. It is far on its way 
toward success in this mission. While, prophet-wise, it 
has scarcely been accorded the very highest honor for 
esthetic illustration in its own country, Englishmen and 
Europeans generally refer to it constantly as the best 
illustrated of the American magazines. It is one of the 
self-set tasks of the Cosmopolitan to break down the tra- 
ditional prejudice which exists against all classes of 
reproduction save costly engravings. 

Probably it is this unconventionalspirit which has 
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made the Cosmopolitan popular with our western folk. 
It has a true western adaptability, fertility of resource 
and quickness in seizing a point; all of which tend at 
times to dismay the more staid eastern mind. 

The Cosmopolitan becomes vastly more readable—after 
all, the chief end of any popular magazine—from the 
quality of unexpectedness which is imparted by its un- 
hampered management. One feels sure in turning over 
its pages that if there is going to be any attempt to talk 
with the Marsians we will find here the first inter- 
planetary dialogue, handsomely illustrated ; or that if 
there is a journey to the moon on the tapis, one of the 
bright young ladies on Mr. Waiker’s editorial staff will 
have managed to go along and see what there is to be 
seen. In short, the magazine has the journalistic dash 
with no inconsiderable backing of saving literary taste. 


MR. HOWELLS. 


Now that Mr. Howells has cast his fortunes with the 
young aspirant for a subscription list this literary taste 
will be, of course, far more than ‘‘not inconsiderable ;” 
probably no better could be obtained in our world of 
letters. 

The hand of the Associate Editor can already be traced 
in the May number, which relegates to a single and more 
modest department the rather palpable biographical 
notices of contributors. Noticeable, moreover, is a gen- 
eral sifting and re-arrangement of departments, which 
will no doubt result in a better co-ordinated volume. Of 
further importance in the literary future of the Cosmo- 
politan will be Mr. Howells’ own contributed work. 
Already last month we had the first of this in the little 
‘“‘Farce” ending the magazine, which left such a good 
taste on the critical palate. 

There is good hope that Mr. Howells will prove far 
more than merely a poise to the lively instincts of his 
charge. It is very fitting that his editorial discrimination 
on this plastic young magazine should lead to literary re- 
sults of the highest excellence, and peculiarly and nation- 
ally our own. He says, though not officially, that he will 
edit with great care a department of poetry in the Cos- 
mopolitan, adding that he has faith in the young poets of 
our new civilization, and that he will especially devote 
himself to giving their work a fair chance. Those who 
have found comfort in the gracious criticism and large 
charity of the “ Editor’s Study” in Harper’s may well 
believe that Mr. Howells will do even better than his 
word. Nor is such a programme, announced by such a 
man, of any small moment in the outlook on our national 
literary development. 


THE EDITORIAL STAFF. 


It was a felicitous thought that brought Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale on the Cosmopolitan to discourse regularly 
on ‘‘ Social Problems ;” it was just the light touch of, fan- 
ciful imagery which he is so often able to give to subjects 
in that field which was necessary to fit them for an essen- 
tially ‘‘ popular” magazine. No amount of epithet could 
illustrate his peculiar fitness so well as an immediate case 
in point this month: With a didactic lesson on education 
toconvey to mothers of families, he makes his title 
““ When Shall Polly go to School ?” and balances his seri- 
ous talk with a prettily illustrative short story. Mothers 
read that sort of thing, and so does Polly. 

Wit! Murat Halstead to discuss current politics from 
the staudpoint of the vigorous modern journalism, and 
the adequate literary judgment of Brander Mathews to 
pass on happenings in the book-world, the Cosmopolitan 
should certainly not suffer from editorial weakness. 
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A FINANCIAL SUCCESS. 


The life of a magazine is quite as full of trials and temp- 
tations as that of an individual; nor is the former destined 
any more than frail human kind to withstand these with- 
out fail. On the whole, however, Mr. Walker is to be 
heartily congratulated on the announcement he has been 
able to make this winter that the Cosmopolitan is, after 
three years of hard work, on a paying basis, with a circu- 
lation of 105,000 copies. Every present indication points 
toward the future growth of the magazine into a perma- 
nent American institution. 





HE current number of the Cosmopolitan, of especial 

interest as being the first to come out under Mr. 
Howells’ auspices, furnishes two papers to our department 
of Leading Articles of the Month—Murat Halstead’s 
‘* Politics of the Russian Famine,” and ‘‘The Merit Sys- 
tem in Government Appointments,” by Theodore Roose- 
velt. 

The May number contains several good papers in addi- 
tion to those we have reviewed at length. Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson talks on ‘‘ School, College and Library,” 
arguing for a return to natural methods in education and 
an elimination of the prescribed conventional approaches 
to the gates of knowledge. The last would also seem to 
be the text of his discourse on the library of to-day. He 
would like to see books thrown open to the more easy 
access of the public, with as little monastic seclusion and 
red tape in procuring them as possible. He does not be- 
lieve that this would result in increased loss of books, 
and gives instances to defend his position. 

Another timely educational article comes from Dr. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, in his department of ‘Social Prob- 
lems.” He sees a vital question in the relation of Polly’s 
mother and Polly’s home life to Polly’s teacher and the 
school life. The absurd connection, or want of it, which 
generally exists between these two phases of a schoolboy’s 
or schoolgirl’s life is, without a doubt, responsible for a 
large proportion of the failures achieved in the attempt 
to educate our young people in a rational way. 

Richard L. Garner discusses again his own peculiar - 
subject of ‘‘Simian Speech and Simian Thought.” He 
tells of some of the ingenious methods used in his fasci- 
nating study, and concludes; ‘‘I do not mean to say that 
any Simian possesses a form of speech which approxi- 
mates the lower types of human language, but it is no 
farther removed than are the mental] attributes of an ani- 
mal from the corresponding faculties in man. It is no 
more impossible to learn the speech of the lower animals 
than it is for them to learn the speech of man; and while 
their speech is crude, it is refined in its accuracy of shad- 
ing and its unerring brevity.” 

Professor Langley, of the Smithsonian Institute, con- 
tributes a paper on ‘“‘ Mechanical Flight” in the series 
which the Cosmopolitan will publish in earnest of its 
enthusiastic patronage of aérial navigation. ‘ All intelli- 
gent efforts in this new direction,” says Professor Langley, 
‘“‘aim at great swiftness by taking advantage of the iner- 
tia of the air, that is, of its indisposition to be suddenly 
displaced, a property long known to belong to it, but 
whose importance in this particular connection is just be- 
ginning to be recognized. The reader may see it utilized 
by nature in the flight of any bird, obviously in those 
that flap their wings, and less evidently, but with still more 
effect, in those which are said to ‘soar,’ that is, to sail on 
rigid, motionless pinions. This latter type, it will be ob- 
served, is not the familiar one of the sparrow, tne crow, 
or any such bird which rapidly moves its wings, ‘soaring’ 
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implying progression on motionless pinions—a type rare 
in our Northern States, where it is hardly popularly 
known at all, but familiar in the South, where the great 
vultures, like the condor, present it in its fullness, remain- 
ing on outstretched wings without a quiver of a feather 
for hours together, and rising at pleasure without appar- 
ent effort, as if in defiance of the laws of gravitation.” 

A further tribute to the late Wolcott Balestier comes 
from the pen of Mr. Henry James. A portrait of Bales- 
tier, the best we have seen, accompanies the paper. 
‘*There was something in him so actively modern, so open 
to new reciprocities and assimilations, that it is not fanci- 
ful to say that he would have worked originally, in his 
degree, for civilization. He had the real cosmopolitan 
spirit, the easy imagination of strangeness surmounted. 
He struck me as a bright forerunner of some higher com- 
mon conveniences, some greater international transfusions. 
He had just had time to begin, and that is exactly what 
makes the exceeding pity of his early end.” 





THE FORUM. 


HE following articles are reviewed in another de- 
partment: The group on the silver question, by 
Representative Harter, Senator Vilas and Mr. J. C. 
Hemphill, and ‘‘Incalculable Room for Immigrants,” by 
Mr. Edward Atkinson. 


IMMORALITY AMONG WORKING WOMEN. 


Hon. Carroll D. Wright, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, discusses the question of immorality 
among the female operatives in factories. A careful 
examination of the subject has convinced him that the 
factory system is not conducive to loose morals, as is gen- 
erally believed. Statistics show that as the number of 
factory workers increases the proportion of crimes is 
steadily decreasing. The regular occupation afforded the 
factory girl and the support which she thereby gains for 
herself furnish the best protection against an immoral 
life. 

BISHOP POTTER ON THE AMERICAN CATHEDRAL, 

Bishop Henry C. Potter considers the several objections 
which have been raised to the proposed New York Cathe- 
dral. In reply to the charge that the cathedral is ‘ un- 
American” and exclusive, he says that of all religious 
institutions it is the least exclusive; its doors are always 
open to the poor and rich alike. 


AN AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Anton Seidl makes a comparison of the German opera 
with the Italian and French opera. He prefers the for- 
mer because he considers its art in the sense that it gives 
expression to the noblest and loftiest emotions of the 
heart. Mr. Seidl proposes a plan for an American music 
school in which the principles of a lofty artistic music 
shall be taught, not necessarily German, but based on the 
German conception. He has faith that America can pro- 
duce great musical artists, both composers and perform- 
ers. He would have men and women in this school 
trained not only as opera singers, but as orchestra leaders 
and orchestra musicians. 


THE GOVERNMENT AS A BUSINESS PARTNER. 


Ulysses D. Eddy complains of the Government’s inter- 
ference with business and the restrictions which it puts 
upon free commerce, citing especially the restrictions on 
shipbuilding, the McKinley tariff and the negotiations 
‘with the South American republics. He says in conclu- 


sion: ‘‘ My partner, who is the partner of many others, 
has been trying to be wise for us all, and so far as my own 
field of activity is concerned I see some benefit here and 
there, but it is more than offset by the friction and con- 
fusion due to ignorance in meddling powerfully with that 
infinitely complex and sensitive thing, commerce. The 
law forbids a special partner to interfere with the man- 
agement of a business in which he has an interest. This 
is to protect the general partners from inexpert meddling. 
I cannot but long for the day when my uninvited special 
partner, the Government of the United States, shall be 
prohibited from blundering interference.” 
OTHER ARTICLES. 

Edward P. North makes a plea for an adequate outlet 
from the lakes by means of canals, and Lucy M. Salmon 
argues for the establishment of the Woman’s Exchange 
on a strictly business basis rather than as a semi-chari- 
table organization. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


N another department will be found somewhat exten- 

sive reviews of the group of articles on ‘‘The Man, 

or the Platform ;” the two articles on ‘‘ The Behring Sea 

Controversy ;” ‘‘The Famine in Russia,” by the Hon. 

Charles Emory Smith ; ‘‘ The Rule of the Gold Kings,” by 

Senator Stewart, and of ‘‘ The Chinese Question,” by the 
Hon. John Russell Young. 


THE POET OF DEMOCRACY. 

The point which Mr. John Burroughs makes in his 
paper, entitled ‘‘The Poet of Democracy,” is that Mr. 
Whitman is misjudged by the conventional critics who 
insist that a poet shall conform to certain established 
standards ; that he is misrepresented by those who see in 
him only a revolter against society, and that he should in 
reality be esteemed as the one poet who, stripping man of 
all accidentals of association, views him simply as a man. 
Whitman, he says, found man in his most natural state in 
society such as prevails in America; hence he is in all his 
work intensely American. 

PARTY GOVERNMENT ON ITS TRIAL. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith considers that party government is 
on its trial. His observations regarding the effects of 
party strife on legislation in the United States are espe- 
cially timely and noteworthy. ‘‘The two parties lie 
watching each other’s movements like two hostile armies, 
maneuvering each of them for any coigne of vantage, 
and looking out anxiously for opportunities of discrediting 
its rival. Of the national interest every one admits that 
there is little care. Even such questions as that of com- 
mercial relations with Canada, which involve no party 
issue, are at a standstill, because the joint action for which 
they call is impossible, neither of the parties being able to 
trust the good faith of the other. The Constitution has 
been practically suspended by the party machines, and 
the party machines are at a deadlock, because the House 
being in the hands of one party and the Senate in those of 
the other, what one branch of the legislature passes the 


- other is sure, on party grounds, to reject. 


‘“The Executive is almost as completely paralyzed as 
the legislature. It can hardly move in any direction, for 
fear of estranging from the party some sectional or local 
vote. Even in the diplomatic field, where, if anywhere, 
patriotism ought to prevail over party, the Executive, 
while it is struggling against a foreign power for the 
rights of the country, is embarrassed in its action by party 
opposition and traduced before its foreign adversaries and 
the world at large by party animosity.” 











THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


THE ARENA. 


HE Arena for May contains besides the three articles 
reviewed elsewhere several others of general im- 
portance. 
GIVE WOMAN THE SAME RIGHTS AS MAN. 

Miss Frances E. Willard takes as the subject of her 
paper one of Tennyson’s lines, ‘‘ Woman’s Cause is Man’s.” 
Her one contention is that woman should be given the 
same legal, social and political rights as those now exer- 
cised by men. She states that there are 40,000 girls now 
studying in colleges, and that in the United States alone 
3,000,000 women earn their own living. 

THE PEOPLE’S MOVEMENT. 

Mrs. Eva McDonald-Valesh considers the strength and 
weakness of the People’s movement. She contrasts the 
methods and aims of the Farmers’ Alliance with those of 
the great organization of urban workmen, and thinks that 
each body would gain much from close contact and inter- 
change of views with the other, inasmuch as they have a 
common purpose and the same reason for existence. 

ALCOHOL IN ITS RELATION TO THE BIBLE. 

The substance of Dr. Henry A. Hartt’s paper, ‘‘ Alcohol 
in its Relation to the Bible,” as near as can be determined, 
is that the Scriptures condemn as a sin, not the drinking 
of alcohol, but the drinking of it toexcess. He says: ‘‘ Al- 
cohol has been perverted from its benevolent design, and 
made the direful source of unspeakable calamities. It has 
long been the custom to treat this perversion with unac- 
countable lenity and indulgence, as if it were the sign of 
an amiable weakness or unlucky predisposition trans- 
mitted from past generations. It is time that we tore the 
mask off from this abomination which maketh desolate, 
and began to regard it as a willful, unreasonable and re- 
morseless crime, without palliation or excuse. How long, 
through our incomprehensible infatuation, shall alcohol 
be permitted to serve as a scapegoat? There is no more 
cause of complaint against it, asa source of temptation, 
than there is against the usages and institutions of society 
which are pleaded in extenuation of the crimes of theft 
and murder.” 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


ta: are some good articles in the May number of 

the Fortnightly this month. Mr. Bent’s account 

of the ‘‘Chief Khama” and Mr. Venables’ ‘‘ Reminis- 
cences of Mr. Freeman” are noticed elsewhere. 
THE IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 

Mr. Redmond has an article in which he sets forth his 
view of the Irish Local Government bill. Needless to 
say, he is disappointed with it. He says that the provis- 
ions of the bill came as a surprise to the Irish members, 
as it was a Local Government bill on the principle of 
coercion. The great blot of the bill, he says, is that the 
grand jury is practically left in supreme control of the 
County Councils in matters of finance and the adminis- 
tration of the county. Unless the Government would 
remodel the scheme on his principles, Mr. Redmond has 
no hesitation in saying that the Irish members will oppose 
it altogether. He also objects to the disfranchisement of 
the illiterate voter, and to the clause putting the County 
Councils in the dock for misbehavior. If Mr. Balfour 
will throw overboard these useless and insulting provis- 
ions in his Local Government bill, Irishmen will only be 
too glad to help him make the measure satisfactory. 

HUMAN ELECTRICITY. 

Professor McKendrick has a paper on ‘‘ Human Elec- 

tricity,” written in order to suggest that in all probability 
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vital phenomena are associated with electrical changes. 
It is possible, he thinks, that what we call vitality is not 
only dependent upon physico-chemical changes, but also 
upon this more subtle phenomena which we call electric- 
ity. Electricity is just as mysterious as life, and we are 
yet far from being able to correlate the two classes of 
phenomena. Professor McKendrick promises to return 
to the subject, when he will give us the account of his 
careful experiments into what is known of those living 
electric machines—the torpedo, the electric eel, and the 
Thunderer of the Nile. 


A DOCK LODGING-HOUSE. 

Miss March-Phillipps has an excellent paper on ‘‘ A Dock 
Lodging-house,” which gives an account of her experi- 
ence as a lodging-house keeper in a house near the docks. 
She quotes Mr. Booth’s estimate that 40,000 people have 
no other home in London but the lodging-house, and 
therefore she thinks it of the first importance that they 
should be made bright and comfortable. Her experience 
is that a house can be run for sixty or eighty men with 
beds varying from sixpence to fourpence a night. ‘In 
Darkest England” was one of the first books placed at 
their request in the library, but her customers do not 
hanker after going upon the land or to the over-sea col- 
ony. At the beginning there was a good deal of quarrel- 
ing and bad language in the kitchen at night, but now 
there is less drunkenness and much more quiet. Miss 
Phillipps seems to find ready recognition on the part of 
the men of her attempt to serve them, and she says fhat 
the house, although at present only two-thirds full, is 
more than paying its way. 


GLIMPSES OF CARLYLE. 
There is a short posthumous paper by Sir Lewis Pelly, 
in which he describes his various conversations with Mr. 
Carlyle. The most interesting thing in the article is the 
account which he gives of the calming effect produced 
upon him one night when he was lying outside the walls 
of Herat in 1860 by Mr. Carlyle’s translation of the march- 
ing song of Goethe. He says: ‘‘ The next morning I went 
into the bazaar and selected a finely woven camel’s-hair 
robe and a small Persian prayer-carpet of exquisite color 
and texture, and resolved to carry both of them with me 
through Afghanistan and Beloochistan for transmission fo 
Cheyne Row. These articles, in fact, formed my only 
luggage, besides what was contained in my saddle-bags. 
The robe and rug reached Mr. Carlyle in due course, and 
many years afterward my friend Miss F. told me that he 
had placed the little carpet under his writing-table in the 
upper chamber, and that the camel’s-hair robe had been 
turned into a sort of dressing-gown, and used by him to 
the end of his life. She added, that it was this robe in 
which the late Sir Edgar Boehm had enveloped Carlyle’s 
sitting figure, now placed in the Chelsea Gardens, and 
that the little carpet had been taken by Carlyle, in a fit of 
tenderness, to the dressing-table of his wife.” 


THE ELMIRA REFORMATORY. 

The superintendent of the Elmira Reformatory, Mr. 
Brockway, describes the methods on which this model 
State institution is managed. It is a school of adversity 
with rigorous methods which do not lean to sentimental- 
ism. During the past year 637 different inmates received 
military training. There is a gymnasium in the jail, and 
thirty-six classes with 1,080 people enrolled in the school. 
During the eight hours working day the whole institution 
becomes a trade school ; 1,139 men received systematic 
trade instruction in thirty-one useful trades. A plan has 
recently been adopted by which the prisoners become 
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wage earners, and with the exception of the first suit of 
clothes and the first meal he is called upon to pay for food, 
clothes, and other expenditures out of his own earnings, 
and is required to maintain a balance on the right side. 
Mr. Brockway says that forty years’ experience has con- 
vinced him that industrial training is the most reforma- 
tory of all. 
_ OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Edward Delille has a critical paper upon Paul 
Bourget, who, he says, is a born critic, but no creator. 
Sir Richard Temple discourses upon the Victoria Nyanza 
Railway in a paper, the gist of which is that the Imperial 
Government must vote an annual subsidy for the construc- 
tion of the railway, for the surveying of which the House 
of Commons recently voted £20,000. Mr. Arthur Symons 
describes a Spanish Music Hall in a paper which had bet- 
ter have been left unwritten, and which the editor had 
still better left unprinted. Sir Julius Vogel writes a let- 
ter on Old Age Pensions, in which he supports Mr. 
Fletcher Moulton’s paper and opposes Mr. Chamberlain’s 
scheme. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


The Nineteenth Century for May contains an article 
of especial interest to American readers on New York 
Society, from the pen of Mr. Mayo W. Hazeltine. We 
have reserved it for fuller notice as a ‘“ leading article ” 
next month. A survivor's account of the ‘‘ Charge of the 
Six Hundred” is summarized elsewhere in this number. 

MR. LABOUCHERE AND THE NEXT GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. T. Wemyss Reid has an article on the ‘ Liberal 
Outlook” which contains little that is worthy of note 
excepting his tribute to Mr. Labouchere, who, he thinks, 
will be a membervof the next Liberal Government : 
“The brilliant freelance of politics, whose name, if it had 
been mentioned in connection with any office in 1886, 
would have been received with laughter on the one side, 
with horrified protests on the other, has at last conde- 
scended to take himself seriously. He has had his reward 
in being taken seriously by other people as well. Men 
have begun to realize that under his thin veneer of 
aggressive cynicism may be found one of the warmest of 
hearts and one of the soundest of political intellects. It 
will rest with Mr. Labouchere himself to decide whether 
he will sit on the Treasury Bench in the next Parliament, 
and his friends incline to the belief that he will not 
turn aside from the new duties to which he is so clearly 
called.” 

FORMS OF ENERGY. 

Prince Krapotkin’s elaborate article on ‘ Recent 
Science” celebrates the destruction of the old delusion 
of an electrical fluid. Electricity, like light and heat, is 
but a form of energy. As Prince Krapotkin puts it: 
‘* When the waves of ether have lengths of from 12/,o99900 
tO 1%/:o00000 parts of an inch, we have chemical energy ; 
when they follow each other at distances of from 
16/;900000 tO *°/,o00000 parts of an inch, our eye sees them as 
light ; when they grow to !2/,00000 parts of the inch, we 
see them no more, but we feel them as a radiant heat ; 
and when they attain lengths which are measured by 
yards and miles, they give the electrical phenomena.” 

LORD MEATH IN NEW ZEALAND. 

Lord and Lady Meath have been traveling in New 
Zealand, and Lord Meath has a pleasantly-written 
paper describing a Maori meeting, in which the Maori 
landlords complained bitterly that their English tenants 
refused to give up their land when the leases had expired. 
Lord Meath, as an Irish landlord, sympathized with the 
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Maoris, but the difficulty seems to have been settled by a 
renewal of the leases at an increased rental. There is 
something lovable about these Maories, as may be seen 
from the following charming anecdote, which recalls the 
tradition of Fontenoy. A colonist told Lord Meath : 
‘‘The Sixty-fifth were great favorites with the Maoris. 
During an engagement they cried out in their broken 
English, ‘ We going fire—Lie down Icky-fifth.’ Although 
the Maoris were sometimes cruel and ferocious in war, 
they appear to have shown on other occasions marked 
chivalry and generosity toward their foes.” 

Lord Meath speaks very highly of Mr. Ballance, Prime 
Minister of New Zealand. Mr. Ballance is a North of 
Ireland man, and is probably the. most Radical Prime 
Minister in Her Majesty’s dominions. 

HOW GORDON WAS LOST. 


Surgeon Parke, in a brief paper, sets out with the 
utmost explicitness his conviction that the real cause of 
General Gordon’s destruction was due to the delay of the 
dispatch of the steamers from Metammeh. He gives the 
dates as follows: ‘‘ We. had reached Metammeh quite in 
time to effect its object. Our entire force arrived at this 
station on the morning of January 21, 1885 (the greater 
portion having reached here on the evening of the 19th), 
and four steamers sent down by General Gordon himself, 
and manned by apparently devoted troops, arrived at 
about 10 A. M. on the same day. Sir Charles Wilson left 
Metammeh for Khartoum (under 100 miles) about 8 a. m. 
on the morning of the 24th. If even one steamer had re- 
turned to Khartoum on the 21st with a contingent of 
British soldiers or sailors the success of the object of the 
Gordon Relief Expedition would, to a certainty, have 
been attained.” 

THE MEANINGS OF A BABY’S FOOTPRINTS. 

Dr. Louis Robinson, who horrified so many mothers 
last year by photographing new-born babies hanging by 
their hands from walking-sticks in order to show that in 
earliest infancy we can find traces of our descent from 
the arboreal apes, now follows up his investigations by 
giving us the footprints of new-born babies, which show 
that the feet are much more like hands than the feet of 
an adult. 

He says: ‘‘ The cumulative weight of such facts as the 
presence in the human foot of muscles of the class of the 
lumbricales, which could not have been produced by ter- 
restrial requirements, and which can have been of no 
essential service to savage man, and are all but useless to 
the civilized, and the persistence in the foot during in- 
fancy of many hand-like characters, and even of the net- 
work of lines on the sole, characteristic of a prehensile 
organ, impress on us the truth that, whatever our predi- 
lections may be, it is no longer possible to treat man as an 
exception in Nature’s great evolutionary scheme. So far, 
it has been ascertained fairly satisfactorily that the higher 
the ape the more do the plantar lines resemble the ves- 
tigial creases on the infantile foot. In the chimpanzee 
the resemblance is very close.” 

AN ENGLISH MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Mr. Walter Armstrong, director of the National Gal- 
lery of Ireland, praises to the skies the genius of Stevens, 
author of the Wellington monument in St. Paul’s, which 
is now going to be brought more conspicuously before the 
attention of the public. Mr. Armstrong can hardly find 
words in which to express his admiration of Stevens: ‘‘ It 
is impossible to put one’s finger, in the whole length and 
breadth of the peninsula, on a sculpturesque creation so 
completely at peace with itself as that of Stevens’. Its 
only parallel is to be found in painting, in things like the 
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ceiling of Michael Angelo or the ‘ Entombment’ of Titian. 
It is really not too much to say that Alfred Stevens was 
the complement of the men who worked in the Italy of 
the Medici. His masterpiece carries on and completes 
their tradition. It is to their productions what the ceil- 
ing of the Sixtine Chapel is to the frescoes of Botticelli 
and Pinturicchio.” 


THE DECAY OF INDIAN ARISTOCRACY. 


The Hon. Odai Partab Singh, Rajah of Bhingah, writ- 
ing on the decay of landed aristocracy in India, makes the 
following three suggestions to the English Government as 
to the best way of arresting the destruction of the Indian 
nobles, who are ruining themselves with useless expendi- 
ture. To save them from this he suggests: ‘ (1) That 
their immovable property be not sold to liquidate a loan, or 
mortgaged in order to raise money. (2) That should it be 
so desired by the owners of estates which are not at 
present governed by the law of primogeniture, they 
should be allowed the privilege of adopting that law and 
applying it to the devolution of their estates. (8) That 
should a landlord, on the ground of his indebtedness, 
desire to place the management of his estates in the hands 
of Government, facilities should be given him for obtain- 
ing such relief.” 


NEW REVIEW. 


N the New Review for May Signor Crispi replies to Mr. 
Lilly, whose recent discourse on the Temporal Power 
of the Pope seems to have succeeded equally in irritating 
both the Papal party and the Italians. Signor Crispi de- 
clares that the Italians will never entertain for a moment 
any suggestion of the restoration of the Temporal Power. 
The Pope’s peril lies in his ignoring that fact, and hugging 
the delusion that Rome will ever belong to him again. 

Signor Crispi says: ‘‘ The Church of Rome will cease to 
be universal if she continues to confound religion with 
politics. The people, disturbed in their conscience, will 
feel the need of a National Church in whose bosom Patri- 
otism and God can agree.” 

The chief danger of the Pope will come from France, 
where he is endeavoring to propitiate the Republic. 
‘‘ Under the rule of liberty Christianity will triumph and 
Papism will disappear to give place to the Gallican Church, 
purged of Royal tradition, and become, of necessity, pop- 
ular. These are the dangers of the Papacy. She may 
avoid her downfall, or at least avert it, if Leo XIII. will 
make peace with Italy. But only the renunciation 
forever of the Temporal Power will make this peace 
possible. 

MR. WILLIAM ARCHER AND THE CENSORSHIP. 

Mr. William Archer writes once more on his favorite 
theme—the necessity for abolishing the theatrical censor- 
ship. He points out that the censorship, as at present ex- 
ercised in England, utterly fails to prevent scandalous 
indecorum on the stage, while at the same time it offers 
the dramatist no protection against the much-dreaded 
Puritan. 

Mr. Archer admits, however, that he cannot abolish the 
censorship, and this being the case he proposes to modify 
the powers of the Censor by establishing a Board of Ap- 
peal. ‘‘The author of any play vetoed by the Censor 
should have the right to give one performance of it before 
a court or committee, a board or jury (call it by whatever 
name you please), consisting of some six or eight men of 
established literary reputation, who should decide whether 
the play, or any part of it, was deleterious to public 
morals or otherwise unfit to be presented before a mixed 
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audience. The Board of Appeal should, of course, be a 
permanent body, vacancies being filled up as they oc- 
curred. One-half of its members might be nominated by 
the Government, the other half elected by the dramatic 
authors themselves, a dramatic author being defined as 
any person who has had a certain number of acts—three 
or five—represented at a West End theater.” 


THE DYNAMITE SCARE, 


Stepniak writes, on the whole, sensibly and well upon 
the absurdity of the dynamite panic. He maintains that 
Anarchism is middle-class individualism pushed to the 
ultimate. As for explosives, the working class being the 
most numerous stand the greatest chance of being blown — 
up, and they will, therefore, summarily put a stop to the 
present epidemic of crime. 

Stepniak points out, however, that they have one great 
difficulty to contend with: ‘‘ For there is a great force at 
work which is tending to spread the contagion. This is 
not class hatred, not the impatience of wrongs actual and 
imaginary—it is the sensational journalism which de- 
serves the palm for its efforts in spreading and protract- 
ing the dynamite epidemics. It is the noise made about 
these outrages, the shocking rush after every personal de- 
tail of the lives of their authors when detected, interview- 
ing them, hunting up their genealogy, recording their 
words, which gives them the proud sensation of having 
shaken with one blow the foundations of society, and 
which may turn the heads of outsiders as well. Against 
this influence of journalism we are powerless.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The Countess of Cork preaches a long, rambling sermon 
upon the ‘‘Book of Proverbs,” which she illustrates by 
references to Talleyrand, Jubilee Juggins and Mrs. Mon- 
tagu, and various other contemporary celebrities. Mr. 
Theodore Bent gives a further installment of his impres- 
sions of Mashonaland and its inhabitants, and there are 
further and very interesting installments of the corre- 
spondence of Carlyle, showing him when he was beginning 
to contemplate ‘‘ Frederick.” There are also some letters 
of Mrs. Carlyle’s, which are very bright and vivacious, 
and show us the husband in the throes of his ‘ Oliver 
Cromwell.” 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


HE best article in the Edinburgh Review, that on the 
Ice Age, is noticed elsewhere. The rest of the con- 
tents of the Review are varied and interesting. 

The writer of the article on Semitic religions deals 
somewhat severely with Professor Robertson Smith’s 
latest book. He says: ‘‘The word totem includes our 
author’s conception of the origin of Semitic religion. 
Under the word taboo may be grouped his ideas as to re- 
ligious rites; while the matriarchate sums up his views 
as to the earliest social conditions of the race.” 

He deals with each of these subjects separately, and’ 
then concludes as follows: ‘It is to the Semitic . ace that. 
we owe the noblest thought and the most inspired teach- 
ing that has ever been given to the world through the 
medium of one race. It is difficult, therefore, without. 
better cause being shown than can be discovered in the 
works above considered, to accept the conclusion that this. 
literature proceeded from a polyandrous race, worship- 
ping savage beasts and conceiving for itself no higher 
than a bestial origin.” 

There is a good natural history paper on the beasts and 
reptiles of India, and an appreciative notice of Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s explorations. The political articles are devoted 
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to a denunciation of the progressive policy of the London 
County Council and a demonstration of the way in which 
the Moderates might have prevented the disaster which 
overwhelmed them, the gist of which is that the Mod- 
erates could not get good candidates. The reviewer's 
conclusion that the only remedy for this is to introduce 
party considerations into municipal politics is too absurd 
for printing. Any one, who paid the least attention to the 
recent election knows that the Moderates fought the 
whole of the contest solely on party lines, and it was this 
which rendered their utter failure to procure respectable 
candidates so very conspicuous, and which was of good 
augury for the Liberals at the coming General Election. 

‘The article on travels in Tibet mentions a very curious 
result of the belief in ghosts, where it is held as a grim 
reality. In Tibet ‘‘ the superstition that the souls of the 
dead can, if they will, haunt the living drives their hard- 
ened natures to gain by the exercise of cruelty the prom- 
ise of the dying that they will not return toearth. As 
death approaches the dying person is asked, ‘ Will you 
come back or will you not?’ If he replies that he will, 
they pull a leather bag over his head and smother him; 
if he says he will not he is allowed to die in peace.” The 
last article in the review is entitled, ‘‘ What will he do 
with it ?” and is 4 speculation as to what Mr. Gladstone 
will do with power when he returns to office. The re- 
viewer thinks that no one knows, least of all Mr. Glad- 
stone himself. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


R. ARNOLD WHITE'S paper, ‘Truth about the 
Russian Jew,” is noticed elsewhere. 
MAY PEERS SIT IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ? 

‘The most startling paper in the current number is Mr. 
St. Loe Strachey’s suggestion that peers of the realm may 
continue to sit in the House of Commons and be re-elected 
if they can contrive to avoid the writ of summons which 
calls them to the House of Lords. As the writ has to be 
applied for, and as Lord Tenterden is said to have ob- 
tained possession of the permanent Under-Secretaryship 
by abstaining from applying for the summons to the 
Upper House, there was no reason, if Mr. St: Loe Stra- 
chey is right, why the Duke of Devonshire should not have 
gone.on sitting in the House of Commons as long as the 
electors of Rosendale chose toelect him. Mr. Strachey 
thus summarizes his own paper : “ There is nothing in the 
law of England, statute or customary, which prevents an 
English peer, or a peer of the United Kingdom, sitting in 
the House of Commons, save only the fact of membership 
of the other House of Parliament. An English peer, or 
peer of the United Kingdom, who never has had conferred 
upon him by the royal summons such membership of the 
Lords House of Parliament, may therefore become or con- 
tinue a member of the Commons House.” 


MR. HAWEIS IN SPAIN. 

Mr. He~veis describes what he saw in his journey across 
the Peninsula on his way to Tangiers. He was in Valencia 
at the time of the orange harvest, traveling by an express 
train which went about as fast as an average bathing 
machine at full speed. The land seems to be submerged 
with oranges ; they lie rotting in the towns and along the 
roads, and they float down the streams. Mr. Haweis en- 
joyed his journey, but found his patience exhausted when 
the engine driver stopped the train out of sheer curiosity 
to see what had happened to a man who had fallen from 
his horse in an adjacent field. As most of the passengers 
got out to obtain a closer view of the dismounted horse- 


man this stoppage interrupted the journey for twenty 
minutes. Mr. Haweis was delighted with Cordova Cathe- 
dral, but disgusted with the dirt, laziness, and general dis- 
honesty of the Spaniards. They are nevertheless a de- 
lightful people, polite, considerate, and especially kind to 
travelers. He gives a painful account of the 6,000 girls 
and women employed in the Government cigar manu- 
factory at Seville. It is, however, surely an exaggeration 
to say that the mothers in the factory, as a rule, sell their 
poor little children callously to the highest bidder for the 
most infamous purposes. 


PROTECTION AND NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Sir Henry Parkes has a brief but not very lucid paper 
in which he shows up the inconsistency and folly of the 
present Protectionist Ministry in New South Wales. 
What he makes clear is that a short time ago the leading 
members of this Ministry professed to be strong Free 
Traders ; what he does not make clear is how it is that 
they should have found Protection a winning card to play 
at the present moment. So far as we can make out he 
attributes it to the irritation in the border counties and to 
the rally of the Labor members to the Protectionist side. 
This, however, does not tell us why the Labor members 
should have adopted a course which was not obviously 
dictated by their own interests. Sir Henry Parkes calls 
the new tariff many hard names, and concludes his paper 
with the following confident prediction : ‘‘ In the event of 
this nondescript tariff becoming law, the want of con- 
fidence in its stability will keep men from investing money 
under its mock shield of protection, and the next election, 
let it come whenever it may, will repeal it.” 


MR. T. W. RUSSELL ON THE IRISH EDUCATION BILL. 


Mr. T. W. Russell replies to Archbishop Walsh’s paper 
in defense of the convent schools, with much detail of 
statistics, into which we need not enter. It is more inter- 
esting to note how he closes his paper: ‘‘ By expressing 
the satisfaction felt by the supporters of the mixed and 
non-sectarian system of education in Ireland at the gen- 
eral character of the Government Education bill. It was 
feared by many that an inroad would be made on that sys- 
tem of education which has withstood the attacks of a 
packed commission and the constant assaults of the Ro- 
man hierarchy. This danger is happily passed for the 
present. The Irish clerical party has met with a rebuff, 
and the cause of education has been saved from a great 
danger.” 

MR. COURTNEY ON SHADY TRUTHS. 


Mr. Courtney reprints a recent lecture at Liskeard on 
““Shady Truths.” The first shady truth to which he calls 
attention is the fact that saving, not spending, makes work 
for the workman. What is really saved is not money, but 
useful things. Work can only be maintained so far as 
saving precedes it. Another shady truth upon which he 
insists is that our greatest progress is marked by the bring- 
ing to naught of the treasures, material or immaterial, 
whether of useful things or of trained faculties we have 
been at pains to acquire and maintain. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Vernon Lee has a story or conversation under the title 
of ‘‘The Friendships of Baldwin.” ‘‘ A Foxite ” criticises 
Lord Rosebery’s attempt to vindicate or apologize for the 
war policy of Mr. Pitt in an article in which he contrasts 
the war policy of Pitt and Fox and controverts Lord 
Rosebery’s judgment with much detail and at great 
length. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


HIS is one of the best numbers of The Quarterly Re- 
view issued during recent years. Every one of its 
ten articles is extremely readable and the whole forms a 
volume of surpassing interest. We have reviewed the 
articles on Archbishop Thompson, and on French Decad- 
ence. 
ENGLAND AND HER NAVY. 

The article on ‘‘ Naval Warfare and National Defense” 
is a very powerful enforcement of the necessity for a 
British navy of overwhelming strength. The reviewer 
says : “‘ Turn where we will in the history of the British 
Empire, we find that it rests solely upon sea power. It 
was sea power that defeated the Armada. It was sea 
power that gave us the victory in our long maritime 
struggle with the Dutch. It was sea power that gave us 
our colonies and our commerce. It was sea power that 
set bounds to the ambitions of Napoleon, and it must be 
sea power that saves England if she ever is again in con- 
flict with an enemy capable of disputing her position at 
sea. The integrity of the British Empire can only be 
seriously menaced by a Power which can vanquish us at 
sea.” 

After passing in review the lessons of the recent naval 
maneuvers and declaring that the British army should be 
regarded as a mere aid and auxiliary to the navy, the re- 
viewer maintains that the one broad lesson from the 
whole survey is the advantage enjoyed by the superior 
naval force: ‘‘In sum, a Power which, like England, re- 
lies and must rely on naval defense for its security, and 
make that defense an active one, must regard its mari- 
time frontiers in time of war as being conterminous with 
the territorial waters of its adversary. What it requires 
for this purpose is a navy so strong as to be incapable of 
losing the strategical command of the sea, except through 
inconceivable treachery or through professional incapacity 
equally inconceivable.” 

A VINDICATION OF MOHAMMED. 

The review of Syed Ameer Ali’s Life and Teachings of 
Mohammed is, on the whole, the best apology for Islim 
which has appeared in recent years. The reviewer says: 
‘* Assuredly, Mohammed, if judged by the ethical stand- 
ard prevailing in his age and country, was no libertine, no 
man of blood. As assuredly he wrought a great work in 
elevating that standard, both as to the relations of man 
with woman, and as to the relations of man with man. 
The movement which he initiated was, in the best sense 
of the word, democratic.” 

Considered as a reforming movement in Arabia, Isl4m 
represents an advance in religious thought, and even now 
the reviewer says : ‘‘ We are far from denying that, tak- 
ing Isl4m as it is, there may still lie before it centuries of 
fruitful activity in idealizing life and in strengthening the 
sacred claims of duty among the populations which now 
profess it; in expelling from many dark places of the 
earth, which shall embrace it, barbarous and impure 
fetichism; and in training millions of its converts to better 
things by its doctrines of righteousness, temperance and 
judgment to come.” 

The one indefeasible blot on Mohammedism, which no 
skill of advocacy can efface, is the degradation which is 
enforced upon women. Although it is true that Mo- 
hammed curbed the unlimited license existing in Arabia, 
his partial reform has been an insuperable obstacle to the 
vindication of woman’s personality. 


SNAKES. 


The article on snakes is full of good stories concerning 
these creatures, who are said to kill every year twenty 
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thousand persons in India alone. With the exception of 
Australia, the majority of the snakes are not poisonous. 
The odds are very heavy if you come upon a serpent in 
any other part of the world that it is harmless, but in 
Australia the odds are all the other way. There are a 
great many interesting facts concerning snakes and the 
way in which they live. 


STATE PENSIONS FOR OLD AGE. 


The Quarterly reviewer condemns Mr. Chamberlain’s 
scheme chiefly on the ground that it is based on Govern- 
ment tables and generally opposes all systems of State- 
aided pensions. The reviewer would rely entirely upon 
the Friendly Societies, and in reply to the accusation that 
many of those societies are practically bankrupt, he makes 
the following suggestion: ‘‘There is now no reason 
whatever why all registering societies should not become 
normally and faultlessly sound. We would empower the 
Chief Registrar to give the fullest publicity to the finan- 
cial condition of persistently unsound societies. Time, of 
course, should be given to an unsound society to make 
such revision of its scale of payments, and its rules, as 
would place it in a solvent position. If it failed to do 
this, warnings should be posted up at Government and 
municipal offices. Power should also be given to the 
Department to take over the affairs of any society found 
to be financially insecure, and to make the best terms 
possible for the investors. Thus pressed, unsound socie- 
ties would soon set their houses in order, and only the 
best would survive.” 





THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 


HE Bishop of Salford writes his last article on 
“England’s Devotion to Saint Peter During a 
Thousand Years.” It is chiefly devoted to an account of 
Peter’s Pence. He calculates that the Pope used to re- 
ceive in the 13th century £200 a year from England, 
which was equivalent to about £6000 of English money at 
the present time. When Peter’s Pence was revived in 
1859, the Diocese of Dublin alone contributed over £16- 
000. Canon Howlett, discussing the origin of the Penta- 
teuch, sums up complacently in favor of its Mosaic 
authorship as follows: ‘‘ Moses, therefore, wrote the 
Pentateuch. In the composition of that work, like the 
other historical writers of the Old Testament, he made 
use of written sources; freely admitting into his pages, 
perhaps, extracts from a previously existing history of 
the early days of mankind, and of the wanderings in the 
desert; but, stamping it all with the impress of his own 
mind; altering and supplementing it as he thought fit, so 
as to bring it in comformity with fact, and to accomplish 
the great work imposed on him by God.” 

Mr. Peacock, writing on ‘‘ Protestantism in England,” 
chiefly in the days of the Stuarts, deals somewhat roughly 
with the pet theory of the High Churchmen. He says 
that there were no Anglicans worth speaking of in the 
17th century; there were no doubt High Churchmen 
among the clergy, but Mr. Peacock asserts that those 
who have studied the enormous pamphlet literature of 
the time find very few traces of a High Church party 
among the laity. 

The Rev. W. D. Strappini discourses vigorously against 
Theosophy, chiefly on the ground that Theosophists have 
not yet developed the humanitarian services which char- 
acterize the Christian Church: ‘‘To my own Western 
mind, the devoted care of the sick, the aged, and the 
fallen, the gentle virtues of humility and self-forgetful- 
ness actually practiced under Christian teaching, appeal 
with more argumentative force than all the statements 
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made on behalf of that curious mosaic of philosophic 
uncertainties and Egyptian Hall marvels, decked out with 
tinsel arrangements of cheap learning, which the Theo- 
sophical Society puts forth asa rational, a logical and a 
persuasive exposition of Theosophy and its Evidences.” 

The Rev. W. Lockhart has an interesting but brief 
account of Cardinal Manning in the old days, which is a 
very welcome contrast to the lengthy paper of Mr. E. S. 
Purcell, dealt with elsewhere. 





THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


OMETIMES the articles in the English Historical Re- 

view are simply impossible for the ordinary reader. 

But nearly all the articles in the April number are read- 
able by the man in the street. 

The first is an original speculation by William Roos on 
the part played by the Swedes in the Viking expeditions. 
Mr. Roos says: ‘‘ The independent and extensive opera- 
tions of Swedes in the West stand affirmed by continental 
chroniclers as well as by sagas, by their reputation as the 
earliest and greatest of Eastern sea rovers, by their posses- 
sion of the chief Viking resort on the Scandinavian side of 
the North Sea, and by their wars aud conquests, which 
serve to inaugurate the Western Viking age.” Rolf wasa 
Swede, and what were Gustavus Adolphus and Charles 
XII but the last and greatest of the Vikings. 

Professor Maitland discusses what Henry II proposed 
to do with priests who committed crimes. He maintains 
that Henry did not propose that an accused clerk should 
be tried in the lay court ; he was to be tried in a canonical 
court by the law of the church. 

But the criminous cleric, being degraded by the Canon- 
ical Court, lost the benefit of clergy and became subject 
to the civil power. Such at least was Henry’s contention, 
against which Becket protested so vehemently. There is 
a well-written account of the famous siege of Belgrade 


and its hero John Hunyady, of whom Mr. R. Nisbet Bain ~ 


says: ‘‘Of the famous John Hunyady, for six years regent 
and all his life long the indefatigable defender of his coun- 
try, it is the simple truth to say that he was an ideal hero, 
a consummate captain, the purest of politicians, the hum- 
blest of Christians, and the noblest of men.” 

Dr. Jessopp deals out: hard measure to Mr. Froude for 
his Catherine of Arragon. He says: ‘‘ More than thirty 
years of argument and criticism, of evidence the most 
irresistible and convincing to all cultured intellects except 
his own, of new light coming from the right hand and the 
left, of documentary proof accumulated from the archives 
of almost every country in Europe, and pointing all to the 
same conclusions, have been wasted upon him. He stands 
with his back to the wall—a modern Athanasius contra 
mundum, with the important difference that Athanasius 
was presumably right and Mr. Froude is demonstrably 
wrong.” 


HARPER’S. 
ROM the May Harper’s we have selected Lieut.- 
Col. Exner’s paper on the German army, Julian 
Ralph’s on the Dakotas, and some “‘ Easy Chair” reminis- 
cences of Mr. George William Curtis, to figure as ‘‘ Lead- 
ing Articles.” 


THE BROWNINGS., 


Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritchie writes to some length on 
‘Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning,” assuming the 
intimate tone of hearthstone anecdote which the cordial 
friendship between the families of Browning and Thack- 
eray justifies. Apropos of which she gives no suggestion 
of the strained relations between Elizabeth Barrett 
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Browning and the author of ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” which are inci- 
dentally alluded to in Mrs. Orr’s “ Life of Browning.” It 
must have been interesting, those conversations between 
Thackeray and Browning on spiritualism. ‘‘ Mrs. Brown- 
ing believed, and Mr. Browning was always irritated be- 
yond patience by the subject. Ican remember her voice, a 
sort of faint minor chord, as she, lisping the ‘r’ a little, 
uttered her remonstrating ‘ Robert !’ and his loud domi- 
nant baritone sweeping away every possible plea she and 
my father could make ; and then came my father’s delib- 
erate notes, which seemed to fall a little sadly — his voice 
always sounded a little sad — upon the rising waves of the 
discussion Mr. Browning was dressed in a 
rough brown suit, and his hair was black hair then ; and 
she, so far as I can remember, was, as usual, in soft fall- 
ing flounces of black silk, and with her heavy curls droop- 
ing, and a thin gold chain hanging around her neck.” 
PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Anna C. Brackett has an elaborate paper on ‘‘The Pri- 
vate School for Girls,” which is reactionary in some of 
its arguments. For instance, she discourages the idea 
that natural science should be made the main object of 
study, saying, ‘‘ the child’s mind is not up to the level of 
scientific teaching ;” and she advises the study of Latin, 
even for little girls of nine or ten, next after the vernacu- 
lar. Of course she insists, with her usual good sense, 
strengthened as itis by a long experience, on the great 
importance of hygienic precautions and training. 

Mary E. Wilkins begins in a conspicuous place what, 
we are sure, is going to be one of her delicious stories of 
New England life. This serial is entitled ‘‘ Jane Field.” 
Ruth McEnery Stuart contributes a quaint negro story, 
‘“ Jesekiah Brown's Courtship.” 


THE CENTURY. 


OR the first time since THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
began its monthly search among the magazines, 
we glean no ‘Leading Article” from the Century ; but 
this is not by any means on account of any lowering of 
merit, but rather because it happens that for this month 
the magazine does not concentrate its interest in any one 
of those particular classes of subjects which THE REVIEW 
or REVIEWS more especially delights to honor. 
EMILIO CASTELAR’S ‘‘ COLUMBUS.” 

Probably the most important appearance in the maga- 
zine is the first paper on Christopher Columbus, from the 
pen of the famous Spaniard, Emilio Castelar, orator and 
scholar. He, havinga long series of articles before him, is 
rather inclined to make rounded and ornate sentences than 
any decided, salient point. An example of the former: 
‘‘Guinea and Iceland afforded the proofs he [Columbus] 
sought, and encouraged the undertaking upon which he 
was entering with such marvelous unity of purpose and 
object. Africa and Scandinavia! The sun’s rays slanting 
level in the one and beating from the zenith in the other; 
there a sky laden with flakes of snow, and here, rainless 
and unpitying ; fields of ice like walls of crystal on the 
one hand and deserts torrid as the embers of an oven on 
the other ; the boreal fir-tree and the tropical palm, the 
reindeer, confined to the polar circle, and the dromedary 
restricted to equatorial Asia and Africa ; the ichthyopha- 
gist devouring half-cooked or frozen fish, and the anthro- 
pophagist delighting in human flesh; the fair-skinned 
and ruddy-haired inhabitants of one zone and the black 
and woolly denizens of another, all told him with one 
accord by their contrasts how the whole planet appeared 
to be inhabitable and, consequently, how the races of 
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Cathay and the dominions of the Great Khan were to be 
conquered, contrary toall the achievements of man 
hitherto, by following the westward track.” 

THE OLD KENTUCKY HOME. 

A very charming article in text and illustration is James 
Lane Allen’s on ‘ Homesteads of the Blue Grass,” in 
which he describes the past era of lavish hospitality, of 
beautiful women and brave cavaliers in Kentucky, which 
seems, at least from this perspective, to be a golden age. 
Mr. Allen predicts that the blue-grass region is destined 
to fall into the hands of the wealthy, who will absorb the 
small farms and establish a landed aristocracy. ‘One 
can foresee the yet distant time when this will become 
the region of splendid homes and estates that will nourish 
a taste for outdoor sports and offer an escape from the 
too-wearying cities. On the other hand, a powerful and 
ever-growing interest is that of the horse—racer or trotter. 
He brings into the State his increasing capital, his types 
of men. Year after year he buys farms, and lays out 
tracks, and builds stables, and edits journals, and turns 
agriculture into grazing. In time the blue-grass region 
may become the Yorkshire of America.” 

ARCHITECTURE AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 

Henry von Brunt contributes a paper, in not very lively 
style, on the ‘‘ Architecture at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition.” Before describing in rather technical detail 
the plans of the various buildings, he warns us that the 
result of all the huge building operations at the great 
Exposition will not be a true index to our national de- 
velopment in architecture. ‘It is true that the industrial 
palaces of our Exposition will be larger in area than any 
which have preceded them, and will surpass in this re- 
spect even the imperial villas and baths of the ancient 
Romans. But they will be an unsubstantial pageant of 
which the concrete elements will be a series of vast cov- 
ered inclosures, adjusted on architectural plans to the 
most lucid classification and the most effective arrange- 
ments of the materials of the Exposition, and faced with 
a decorative mask of plaster composition on frames of 
timber and iron, as the Romans of the Empire clothed 
their rough structures of cement and brick with mag- 
nificent architectural veneers of marbles, bronze and 
sculpture.” 

In the fiction of the number Wolcott Balestier’s story, 
““Captain, My Captain,” isthe most noticeable feature ; it 
is a strong piece of work, though scarcely so successful as 
‘*Reffey.” Mary Hallock Foote begins a new serial, ‘‘ The 
Chosen Valley.” 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


LSEWHERE we give extracts from Henry Watter- 
son’s paper on ‘‘ The Southern Confederacy.” 

Dr. C. G. Truesdell, superintendent of the Chicago 
Relief and Aid Society, sets forth carefully the aims and 
principles of charity organization. In his paper on the 
‘‘Treatment of the Poor in Cities” he says, ‘‘ the tramp 
and street-begging nuisance will never be stopped so long 
as mistaken kindness continues to feed and clothe able- 
bodied strangers, and it will die out so soon as all 
unite in refusing to give anything whatever to any per- 
son, under any circumstances, without investigation, 
either personal or through some appropriate organization 
to which all applicants can be referred. The trouble is 
that most persons would rather compromise with their 
conscience by throwing a few pennies into a beggar’s hat 
than take the time and trouble to examine the case far 
enough to ascertain how much real estate or bank stock 
he may own.” 
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Whatever be her logic, there is no lack of brightness in 
the way Miss E. F. Andrews treats ‘‘The Ugly Girl as a 
Social Factor.” Burning her ships behind her, she boldly 
and proudly, though impersonally, admits that she herself 
is one of the homely ones, and proceeds to enter a vigorous 
plea for the cult. ‘‘ Whenever our hereditary enemies, 
the poets and painters, want a dirty job done, they are 
sure to lay it on our shoulders, though, if the truth were 
told, our pretty sisters have been mixed up with a great 
many more questionable transactions than we ever have. 
But the ugly girl is not even permitted to be poeti- 
cally and picturesquely wicked ; the interesting sinners of 
literature and art, the Margarets, the Beatrices, the 
Hetty Sorrels, are all turned out of the artist’s brain as 
first-class beauties, while we are supposed to stand as rep- 
resentatives of the vulgarities and meannesses of human 
nature, and not even to have been the heroine of a sensa- 
tional murder or of a celebrated domestic scandal can 
make one of us interesting.” 

And, Miss Andrews further complains, the ugly girl 
finds her worst enemies in her own camp in the traitor- 
ous woman novelist. And all this is in spite of the fact 
that ‘‘ most of the good and great things that have been 
done in the world by women must be set down to the 
credit of the ugly girl. While her pretty sisters have 
been engaged in setting men together by the ears, she has 
been quietly putting things to rights, and whether she 
appears as an Elizabeth encouraging her troops at Til- 
burg or a Margaret Douray feeding the orphan children 
from her baker’s cart, we shall generally find that the 
world has gained by her presence.” 

The Chautauquan presents its usual goodly show of 
historical and informational articles for the edification of 
C. L. S. C. classes. The historical papers this month are 
by Professor McMaster, ‘‘ The North in the War ;” John 
G. Nicolay, ‘‘The Battle of Ticonderoga,” and John C. 
Ridpath, ‘‘ Perry’s Victory on Lake Erie.” 





SCRIBNER’S. 


HE fine article by Jacob A. Riis on ‘‘ The Children of 

the Poor,” and the first paper in the discussion of 

‘‘ Rapid Transit in Cities,” by Thomas Curtis Clarke, are 
reviewed among the “ leading articles.” 

In his concluding paper on ‘‘ Paris Theatres and Con- 
certs,” William F. Apthorp tells, among other things, of 
the Café Chantant, the French prototype of our dime 
museums and variety shows, and the home of the cele- 
brated Paulus, from whom we Americans have lately suf- 
fered an invasion. ‘“‘ The Café Chantant itself is a garden, 
inclosed by iron railings and shrubbery, and lighted by 
garlands and festoons of gas jets in milk-glass globes. At 
one end is a stage with proscenium arch and curtain ; in 
front of it sits the orchestra. Then come rows of fixed 
seats, a little shelf running along the back of each row to 
hold the cups and glasses of the people sitting in the row 
next behind it. A reserved-seat ticket gives you the right 
to one consommation—a cup of coffee or chocolate, a glass 
of anything you please, from beer to champagne, a portion 
of brandied cherries, or a tiny ice. The entertainment 
consists of comic sengs—each singer singing off his or her 
batch of songs in succession, and not appearing again—of 
juggling, learned dogs, andsacrobatic tumbling. The star 
goes on near the end of the performance. How any living 
soul can go a second time is a matter of wonder.” 

Under the somewhat generous title ‘“‘Land and Sea,” 
Prof. N.S. Shaler tells some facts in that attractive branch 
of geology which treats of the action of the ocean’s waves 
on rocky cliffs and shores of chalk formation, making 
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here and marring there. The paper is accompanied by 
pictures of some of the strange, weird shapes that the sea 
cuts out of the shore when the rock formation is suffi- 
ciently soft. 

In the series devoted to ‘‘ Historic Moments,” John W. 
Kirk retells the oft-told story of the first telegraph mes- 
sage sent from Annapolis Junction to Washington in 1844 
by Professor Morse. 


THE ATLANTIC. 


E have noticed in another department the editorial 
under the title ‘‘ The Slaying of the Gerryman- 
der.” The remainder of this issue is more classic than 
timely. 
OUR NATIONAL LEVITY AND IRREVERENCE. 

An anonymous social reformer enters a ‘‘ Plea for Seri- 
ousness,” largely called forth by Agnes Repplier’s argu- 
ment in the opposite direction, ‘‘A Plea for Humor.” 
The anonymous says that Miss Repplier is all wrong; that 
what we need is an antidote for our irreverent levity, not 
more levity. ‘‘The basis of appreciation of the heroic 
and pathetic has been sapped in this generation; they 
have made the step from the sublime to the ridiculous 
once for all and taken their stand on the latter; there 
seems to be nothing to appeal to. Virtue, honor, public 
fidelity and purity, commercial probity, the dignity of 
office, the sanctity of home have become subjects of jest; 
men and women who uphold them are called fogies. 

. The absence of seriousness is seen in our coun- 
try people to-day in the evasion of obligation; we give our 
children no training, but leave them to their own devices, 
and ‘ guess they'll turn out all right; we neglect our duty 
as citizens and place them in the handsof men notoriously 
unfit for posts of trust, because ‘the great American nation 

. can take care of itself;’ we forbear to raise a voice against 
practices in public and social life which we privately con- 
demn, for ‘ our mission is not to be reformers.’ ” 

James Jay Greenough tells of the changes for the better 
which have come into the ‘‘ Requirements for Admission 
to Harvard College,” which no longer render it possible to 
enter that temple of knowledge by dint of a good memory 
and hard crammingalone. The writer deprecates the ‘‘ de- 
sire to banish all studies which are not to be of immediate 
money value to the student,” but he has no plea for Greek 
and Latin other than the hackneyed one of ‘ mental 
training.” 

Civil war subjects are continued in a light and readable 
paper by David Dodge on ‘‘Home Scenes at the Fall of 
the Confederacy.” It is largely taken up with describing 
the quaint and sometimes absurd methods which the in- 
vaded South used to hide its valuables, burying them be- 
neath the beds of streams, in fence corners, in hollow 
trees—anywhere to evade the rapacious Yankee ‘ bum- 
mer.” 


THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 
HE New England Magazine shows its catholicity in a 
much-illustrated article on ‘‘The Chicago Stock 
Yards,” by P. J. O'Keefe. The huge meat-industry is de- 


scribed ina bright and satisfactory way. One is astonished - 


to hear how completely the luckless hog or steer who finds 
his way to the Windy City is«‘used up.” ‘ Everything 
is money, nothing is a nuisance, nothing goes to waste or 
is fruitless. Hoofs, horn-piths, sinews, bones, and hide 


trimmings no longer seek a hiding place, but are valuable 
increments in the manufacture of glue stock.” One meat- 
packing firm converts its animal waste into 10,000,000 
pounds of glue. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


In the process of unearthing a genius—Ambrose Bierce— 
Mr. Walter Blackburn Harte takes occasion to aver with 
much emphasis that the magazine editor is the sworn 
enemy, on principie, of originality, of deep thought, of 
genius. ‘Editors and publishers,” thinks Mr. Harte, 
“are perfectly convinced that people read only to be 
amused, and this is what is the matter with the mass of 
our literature, filtered as it is through the magazines.” 

Mary Parker Follett’s paper on ‘‘ Henry Clay and the 
Speakership ” is reviewed elsewhere, asis Mr. W. E. Curtis’ 
timely account of South-American progress, 





CALIFORNIAN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


A SURPRISINGLY fine magazine in more than one 

feature is the Californian Illustrated, which comes 
all the way across the Continent from San Francisco. 
The May number furnishes two good contributions to our 
leading articles: ‘‘The Nicaragua Canal,” by William 
Laurence Merry, Consul-General of Nicaragua, and a 
striking paper, entitled ‘‘Opium and Its Votaries,” by 
Rev. Frederick J. Masters. 

One is scarcely prepared for the number of well-con- 
ceived and handsomely-executed half-tone illustrations 
that appear in the Californian. It compares favorably 
with some very much better-known Eastern magazines. 
And in text, too, it attains a high standard. In addition 
to the two papers mentioned, the opening article is a 
seemingly exhaustive one on ‘‘ The Press of San Fran- 
cisco,” which gives a good idea of the quantity and qual- 
ity of journalism in the city of the Pacific. 

Under the title ‘‘A Tournament in Tauromachy,” 
Eugenia K. Holmes conveys a vivid idea of Mexican bull- 
fights, and the illustrations are in the most lively style. 

Charles R. Ames gives a good account of Alaskan 
glaciers, and Hamlin Fitch writes of a far different lati- 
tude, ‘‘In Palm Valley,” both accompanied by copies of 
interesting photographs. 

It is to be remembered that San Francisco is the 
stamping ground of Ambrose Bierce, the new genius 
which the reviewer of the New England Magazine, Mr. 
Harte, has, with some little air of condescension, pointed 
out to the public. One cannot but mumble the old adage 
of a prophet and his country when one sees the brief 
notice that this story-teller receives in the enumeration 
of journalists and sub-editors and business managers of 
San Francisco. 

THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 
E have selected for more careful review the paper 
\ on Herbert Spencer, by William H. Hudson, and 
“The Limitations of the Healing Art,” by Dr. H. Noth- 
nagel. 

David D. Wells presents a remarkable case of ‘‘ Evolu- 
tion in Folk-Lore,” which shows one of the stories told by 
Uncle Remus to the ‘little boy ” to have been current in 
every essential particular on the east coast of Africa hun- 
dreds of years ago. 

Prof. A. 8. Packard writes from Brown University to 
tell ‘*‘ Why We Should Teach Geology.” He enumerates a. 
round dozen of reasons, of rather unequal strength and 
cogency, and concludes: ‘t How can a person be regarded 
as liberally educated who has not been brought in contact 
with these facts? And yet there are still hundreds and 
thousands of our college graduates who have neither had 
careful training in the principles, nor have been brought 
into contact with the grand results of modern geology.” 

The elaborate discussion of ‘‘ Bad Air and Bad Health,” 
which the Popular Science Monthly has been reprinting 
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from’ the Contemporary Review, comes to an end this 
month with a proposition from the authors, Harold 
Wager and Auberon Herbert, to found a society for in- 
vestigation of the innumerable physical ills which pro- 
ceed from bad air, and for disseminating knowledge of 
the subject, which, these gentlemen have shown, is of 
powerful and immediate importance. 





POET-LORE. 


OET LORE still devotes itself, modestly and indus- 
triously, to the study of pure literature. Few maga- 
zines savor so little of Philistinism in any of its various 
forms of mudern times. The pretty little volume is now 
published in Boston. 

The issue of April 15 is a Shakespeare anniversary num- 
ber, and the most careful paper in it isa comparison of 
the characters of Hamlet and Don Quixote, by Ivan Tur- 
genier. The writer is far more in love with Rosinante’s 
awkward rider than with the melancholy Prince. The 
latter, he finds, ‘‘ represents reasoning, in the first place, 
and egotism, and therefore unbelief. He lives entirely for 
himself—he is an egotist. But even an egotist cannot be- 
lieve in himself ; we can believe only in what is outside of 
us and above us. But this se/f, in which Hamlet believes, 
is dear to him. It is his starting-post, to which he ever 
returns, for he finds nothing in the whole world to which 
his soul can cling. He isaskeptic; he is always busy 
with himself alone.” 

But Don Quixote! ‘‘He represents belief, first of all ; 
belief in something eternal, irreversible—in truth exist- 
ing outside of an individual, and requiring service and 
sacrifice. Don Quixote is fully pervaded by devotion to 
his ideal ; he is ready to suffer any troubles for its sake, 
to give up his life ; he values his life only so far as it can 
serve him to maintain truth and justice on earth.” 

Dr. W. J. Rolfe tells how ‘‘Much Ado about Nothing” 
was taken from Ariosto’s ‘‘Orlando Furioso” and Ban- 
dello’s novel. He admits that the plot is improbable, as 
almost all Shakespeare’s are—the more the marvel that he 
should create such very ‘‘ probable” men and women to 
carry them on. Dr. Rolfe makes good grounds for his 
arraignment of Claudio as an ungenerous, conceited, mer- 
cenary young fop. Pity Hero had no big brother to thrash 
him soundly, 

An anonymous letter-writer attempts to answer the 
question, ‘‘Why are we not a race of poets?” He, or 
more probably she, complains that we are too much ab- 
sorbed in the practical affairs of life to give imagination 
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achance. ‘ How should we have poets? Do we encour- 
age them? Not at all ; we would rather buy a magazine 
with an article in it by an ex-convict than buy a book of 
poems. The science of ethics is teaching us great sympa- 
thy and charity for all forms of scoundrelism, because, 
poor fellows, it is all the result of inheritance, and it is 
more by good luck than good management that we are 
not scoundrels ourselves. But for the poet we have no 
sympathy ; we could not by any chance have been poets 
ourselves, and we regard them as impertinent criminals 
against the law of inheritance.” 





THE CHARITIES REVIEW. 


"THE Charities Review for May has as frontispiece a 
portrait of John McDonogh, to whose philanthropy 
the South owes much. 

Mr. Charles D, Lanier contributes an interesting sketch 
of the picturesque life of this man, whose saving for phil- 
anthropic ends earned for him during his life the reputa- 
tion of miser and misanthrope. There stand to the mem- 
ory of this man a large number of schools in New Orleans 
and vicinity, and a nobly planned institution near Balti- 
more, known as the McDonogh Farm School, described at 
length in the May number of THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

The methods of charity in Japan are set forth in a paper 
descriptive of the life and habits of the people whose his- 
tory has so much of interest for the Western nations. The 
point which the paper brings out most clearly is that there 
is little public relief in Japan and that private charity 
bears the burdens which are here borne largely by the 
public. The Government has a large emergency fund for 
use in times of widespread calamity, but it is a universal 
law that the family shall care for its weaker members. 
The author is Mr. C. Meriwether, Professor of History 
and English of Sendai College, Japan. 

Mr. Samuel Macauley Jackson advocates in a brief paper 
the burial of human bodies in direct contact with the 
earth, instead of in the manner almost universally ob- 
served in this country. His arguments for this reform are 
that the health of the living will not be endangered by 
this form of burial, and that burials will be greatly cheap- 
ened. It is no uncommon thing, he says, speaking to the 
latter point, for the entire amount derived from the bene- 
fit society to which the deceased husband belonged to be 
spent in the burial. 

The Review contains notes of the work of the month 
and a brief account of the contemplated exhibit of ‘‘ Char- 
ities and Correction ” at the Columbian Exposition. 


THE FRENCH REVIEWS. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

HE principal feature of interest in the Nouvelle 

Revue for April is M. Antoine Albalat’s article on 
Pierre Loti, which, as well as M. Charles Laroche's plea 
for the French side of the Newfoundland difficulty, we 
have noticed elsewhere. Prince Serge Wolkonsky con- 
tributes some fragmentary notes on subjects connected 
with the psychology of art, association, emotion, enjoy- 
ment, and the subjectivity of beauty. M. Alexandre 
Bérard writes on the repressive effect of penal legislation. 
He dwells at great length on the leniency of French juries, 
and the light sentence frequently awarded of late years 
for serious crimes, The former, he says, has, toa great ex- 
tent, its reason in the fact that French penal legislation no 
longer eorresponds with French manners. ‘ The rigor of 


the punishment which exactly corresponded to the state 
of mind of the legislator of 1810, frightens the judge whose 
business it is to apply it at the end of the nineteenth cent- 
ury. The judge 1s thus more easily induced to admit 
extenuating circumstances ; he frequently prefers to ac- 
quit the defendant rather than subject him to a penalty 
which he considers too severe.” 

In the mid-April number of the Revue Count Charles 
de Moiiy, in a suggestive paper, examines the popular idea 
that each century corresponds to an era of human devel- 
opment, and its periods of growth, prosperity and decline. 
Experience shows, he says, that the notion is to a certain 
extent founded on fact, and he illustrates it at some 
length by a survey of the last three centuries. The de- 
cline and decay are not absolute—there is always some 
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residuum of positive good to gain which forms the basis 
of the new century’s growth. Thus each age starts on a 
somewhat higher level than its predecessor, and the gen- 
eral confusion and break-up which we see around us need 
be no cause of despair. They are only the dead leaves of 
this year’s growth--the roots and seeds of the next are 
safe in the ground. 

Lord Lytton’s posthumous book, ‘‘ Marah,” is reviewed 
by an appreciative writer over the signature ‘‘C, F.” Sev- 
eral of the short poems which compose it are translated 
into French prose ; but the finest, though easy to under- 
stand even for those whose knowledge of English is lim- 
ited, are quite untranslatable. The ideas are expressed in 
terms which have no French equivalents, and even an 
attempt to render them adequately would necessitate too 
wide a departure from the text. ‘‘ Marah” is, in the 
opinion of this critic, the most homogeneous work pro- 
duced by Lord Lytton. The inspiration keeps at a con- 
stant level, and there is no failure in the interest. 

M. Fritz de Zepelin, apparently a young Danish writer, 
gives a summary of the present state of literature in Den- 
mark. He names as the principal modern writers Dr. 
Georg Brandes, Herman Bang, Yacobsen and Schandorph, 
all of whom, though independent forces in literature, 
have drunk deep from those wells of Castaly that spring 
in Paris. M. Georges Renard contributes a striking and 
tragic sketch, ‘‘A Wizard,” illustrating the inveterate 
superstitions current, even at the present day, among the 
mountaineers of the Valais. 

M., Louis Gallet writes on the overcrowding of the Paris 
hospitals, and the abuse of their accommodation by 
patients quite able to pay. This is scarcely to be won- 
dered at with the system of indiscriminate admission 
adopted. M. Gallet proposes to do away with this by in- 
troducing the English plan of letters, and also to render 
more space available by treating chronic cases in their 
own homes. 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


ANDRE CHEVRILLON’S “The United States 
- and American Life” is noticed elsewhere, as 
also M. Th. Bentzon’s criticism of Rudyard Kipling’s 
“The Light that Failed,” and M. G. Valbert’s interesting 
notes on the ‘‘ History of Journalism in Austria.” M. 
Edmond Planchut continues his contributions to a pro- 
vincial history of France in a third paper on Berry, 
devoted to the period between Francis I. and the Revolu- 
tion. We may especially note the excellent description 
of George Sand’s ‘* Nohant.” 
M. Alfred Fouilleé contributes to the mid-April number 
an enthusiastic study of Descartes, considered as a pre- 
cursor of modern science, which concludes thus: ‘‘ Des- 
sartes, with clear vision, perceived the ideal and final aim 
of science; he determined its method ; he marked in 
advance the great results obtained to-day—he prophesied 
all our progress. And not only did he contemplate, as 
from a mountain-top, the promised land afar off, he in- 
vaded it himself, he made vast conquests. By his precepts 
and his example he has shown others the true tactics and 
the right direction ; he has left them the exact plan of all 
that they were to discover for themselves. Sainte-Beuve 


said of Bossuet that he was the prophet of the past ; we 
may say of Descartes, that he is the prophet of the science 
that is to come.” 

The Vicomte d@’Avend begins in this number a series of 
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articles on the ‘“‘History of Personal Property” (La 
Fortune Mobiliére dans V Histoire”), the first of which is 
concerned with the purchasing power of money. The 
history of prices, he says, is exceedingly difficult to deter- 
mine—most of the calculations hitherto made having been 
based on fallacious assumptions, and leading to absurdly 
contradictory conclusions. He finds that, taking one 
thing with another, the cost of living in France is exactly 
double what it was in 1789. The items, taken singly, vary 
curiously enough: thus, firewood costs three times as 
much now as it was then, and shoes six times as much ; 
the rent of laborers’ cottages has increased by one-fifth and 
wheat by 30 per cent., while oil for lighting has remained 
stationary ; candles are one-fifth less, and salt is three 
times cheaper. 

M. A. Geffroy, of the Institut de France, contributes a 
remarkable paper, to which it is impossible to do justice 
in a summary, on the ‘‘ Progress of Archeological Science 
in Rome.” He summarizes the results of recent excava- 
tions, especially those undertaken since 1870 ; touches on 
the disputes among specialists with regard to some of the 
more celebrated statues (though, unfortunately, he re- 
frains from expressing an opinion with regard to the 
Apollo Belvedere and the Laécoon), and deals fully with 
the Etruscan tombs, and the light thrown by them and 
the curious dwellings known as terramares (recently un- 
earthed in Northern Italy) on ancient history. The 
earliest recorded history of Rome is now shown to go 
back at least to the Bronze Age ; and when the results of 
discovery have been fully made available, the word pre- 
historic will have lost much of its signification. Unfort- 
unately, there seems at present no hope of our finding 
the key to the lost Etruscan language, the inscriptions in 
which, could we only read them, would clear up many 
difficulties. The whole article is well worth attention, 
and, in spite of its recondite-sounding title, extremely 
readable, 

M. L. Van Keymeulen—a Netherlander, to judge by 
his name—contributes a study of Multatuli—a name too 
little known outside Holland. Maltatuli was the pseudo- 
nym chosen by Edward Domves Dekker, the author of 
‘Max Havelaar” and ‘‘Ideen,” who died at Nieder-Ingel- 
heim, on the Rhine, in February, 1887. He was a Quix- 
otic, impracticable man, strangely out of place in the 
conventional society, into the midst of which he flung 
like a bombshell his defiant plea for the oppressed Java- 
nese. He had plenty of faults, both as a man and an 
author; his ideas were crude and contradictory, and his 
writings suffered first from the limitations of a self 
educated man, exiled at nineteen, and secondly, from the 
inevitable provincialism of the citizen of a small country 
with a language unknown beyond its own frontiers. But 
we cannot help thinking that M. Van Keymeulen might 
have treated him a little more sympathetically. 

Two exceedingly interesting articles, which want of 
space prevents our noticing more at length, are M. Chail- 
ley-Bert’s third installment of ‘‘ The English in Burmah,” 
which deals in detail with the nature and resources of 
of the country, and the Vicomte de Vogiie’s ‘‘ Pensus 
d'Histoire dans Romi,” a thoughtful and suggestive study, 
stating the case pretty fully against the analytic criticism 
and the dry bones of scientific archzeology which pass for 
history nowadays, or at any rate showing the necessity of 
supplementing them by a more sympathetic and ideal 
view. Carmen Sylva’s striking story is noticed elsewhere. 














POETRY AND ART. 


POETRY IN THE MAGAZINES. 


T eighty-two Dr. Holmes shows no signs of weakness in his grip on 

the ‘‘twin steeds of poetry and prose,” and this time it is the grace- 

ful and generous Pegasus of verse which he guides in honor of his friend, 
Edward Everett Hale : 


Night after night the incandescent arc 

Has fought its dazzling battle with the dark, 
Our doubtful paths with purest rays illumed 
Untired, undimmed, unswerving, unconsumed. 


A slender wire the living light conveys 

That startles midnight with its noonday blaze. 
Through that same channel streams the giant force 
That whirls the wheels along their clanking course 
When, like a mail-clad monster o’er the plain, 
With clash and clamor sweep the broomstick train. 


Whence gains the wondrous wire its two-fold dower, 
Its double heritage of light and power ? 

Ask of the motor man—he ought to know— 

And he will tell you ‘‘from the dynamo,” 

And what again, the dynamo inspires ? 

‘“*A mighty engine urged by quickening fires.” 


When I beheld that large untiring brain 
Which seventy winters have assailed in vain, 
Toiling, still toiling at the endless task, 

With patience such as Sisyphus might ask, 
To flood the paths of ignorance with light, 
To speed the progress of the struggling right, 
Its burning pulses borrowed from a heart 
That claims in every grief a brother's part, 
My lips repeat with reverence, ‘‘ Even so— 
This is in truth a living dynamo. ” 


Be sure to heed its lesson while we may, 

Look up for light to guide our devious way— 
Look forward bravely—look not weakly back, 
The past is done with. Mind the coming track ; 
Look in with searching eye and courage stout, 
But when temptation comes, look out ! 


Heaven grant all blessings time and earth can give 

To him whose life has taught us how to live, 

Till on the golden dial of the spheres 

The Twentieth Century counts the gathering years 
While many a birthday tells its cheerful tale 

And the round hundredth shouts, ‘‘ All hail, all hail !” 





Probably few people know that the charming little verse-gems of thought 
that ever and anon appear in the magazines over the signature John B. 
Tabb are the work—if they must be desecrated with such a name—of a 
Roman Catholic priest who drudges through a daily round of pedagogical 
duties in St. Charles College, Maryland. 
of the most recent of Mr. Tabb’s poems, entitled ‘‘The White Jessamine.” 


I knew she lay above me, 
Where the casement all the night 

Shone, softened with a phosphor glow 
Of sympathetic light, 

And that her fledgling spirit pure 
Was pluming fast for flight. 


Each tendril throbbed and quickened 
As I nightly climbed apace, 

And could scarce restrain the blossoms 
When, anear the destined place, 

Her gentle whisper thrilled me 
Ere I gazed upon her face. 


I waited, darkling, till the dawn 
Should touch me into bloom, 
While all my being panted 
To outpour its first perfume, 
When, lo! a paler flower than mine 
Had blossomed in the gloom ! 


he May Harper’s contains one 


POETRY. 
Albemarle.—May. 
Orbits. Richard Le Gallienne. 
Atalanta.—May. 
The Song of the Strength of Ourselves, 
Kate Carter. 
Love and Fame. M: T. Marshall. 
Atlantic Monthly.—May. 
An Attic Poet. H. L. White. 
The Soul's Ride. Lilla C. Perry. 
Blackwood’s Magazine.—May. 
Greek Sonnets. C. A. Kelly. 
Bookman.—May. 
Prospero in Samoa. 
Disappointment. J. Barlow. 
Century.— May. 
Five Poems by Herman Melville. 
On a Portrait of Columbus. G. E. Wood- 
erry. 
“Because It Is the Spring.” Louise C, 
Moulton. 
Books and Seasons. T. B. Aldrich. 
7“ — Heard the Nightingale? R. W. 
ilder. 
Altar and Idol. Julian Hawthorne. 
Three Sonnets. W. P. Foster. 
Cornhill.— May. 
The Bitter Cry of Brer Rabbit. 
Cosmopolitan.— May. 
The Noble Lover. With Portrait. J. Rus- 
sell Lowell. 
When through Feast-Litten Halls. John 
ay. 
Hope. Edgar Fawcett. 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.— May. 
A Daughter of the People. B. O. Fowler. 
Girl’s Own Paper.— May. 
Never Give In. Helen M. Burnside. 
Good Words.— May. 
Dunottar. (illus.) Rev. G. D. Barron. 
After a Woe. Isabella F. Mayo. 
Harper’s Magazine.—May. 


When Comes the Night. W. P. Preble, jun. 
The Three Infinities. Wm. Sharp. 

The White Jessamine. J. B. Tabb. 
Materials of a Story. W. D. Howells. 


Idler.—May. 
The Stump Orator. (Illus.) L. D. Powles. 
Leisure Hour.—May. 


The Best Till Last. Ellen T. Fowler. 
The Fisher-Babe’s Cradle Song. Lady 
Lindsay. 
Library Review.—May. 


The Birthday of Robert Browning. J. J. 
Britton. 
Lippincott.—May. 


In Extremis. Louise C. Moulton. 
My Persian Prayer Rug. Anne Q. Aldrich. 
Literary Opinion.—May. 
“Faint, yet Pursuing.”” Two Sonnets. 
Christina Rossetti. 
Magazine of American History.—May. 


The Old and the New in History. W. I. 
Crandall. 


Monthly Packet.—May. 
May Song. Blanche Oram. 

National Review.— May. 
In Coombe Wood. William Pitt. 
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Newbery House Magazine.— May. 


The Vigil of the Matterhorn. illus.) 
Austin Clare. 


New England Magazine.—May. 
Scribner's Magazine.—May. 
Mirrored Music. C. H. Luders. 
In Egypt. P. B. Blood 
Sunday at Home.—May. 


The Chapter House, York Minster. 
Wilton. 


Canon 
Sunday Magazine.—May. 
Toil. Clara Thwaites. 7 
The Two Rivers. (Illus.) Rev. B. Waugh. 
Temple Bar.—May. 
“Solvitur Acris Hyems.” 
Love's Promised Land. 
Victorian.—May. 


May. Maxwell Gray. 


ART TOPICS. 
Albemarle.— May. 
Modern French Art and Its Critics. Rev. 
Dr. B. Klein. 
Art Amateur.— May. 


Mrs, Mary Sargent Florence. (Tllus.) 
Portrait Painting in Oil. Frank Fowler. 
Raffet. (lus.) Clarence Mason. 


Art Interchange.— May. 


Some American Painters. Hors Concours. 


Art Journal.—London. May. 
“His Royal Highness.” Etching by F. 


Dicasee. 

Mr. Frederick Leyland’s Art Collection at 
Princes Gate. (illus.) Val. Prinsep and 
L. Robinson. 


David Murray, A.R.A. Illus.) Marion H. 
Dixon. 
An Unknown Glen. (Illus.) A. T. Story. 


Japanese Pottery. (lllus.) Charles Holme. 


Atalanta.— May. 

Woman in Contemporary Art. Mrs. Al- 
lingham. (lllus.) L. Toulmin Smith. 
Century.— May. 

Thomas Couture. (Illus.) G. P. A. Healy. 


Bernardini Luini. (Illus.) W. J. Stillman. 
American Artist Series. (Illus.) W. L. 


Fraser. 
Classical Picture Gallery.—London. May. 
“Judith,” by Sandro Botticelli; ‘ Land- 
scapes,’ by Jan Wynants, etc. 
Magazine of Art.—London. May. 
“On the Road to Wallachia.” Etching 
after A. Schreyer. 
The Royal Academy. 1892. (Illus.) M. H. 


Spielmann. a 
Press Day and Critics. II. 
H. M. Spielmann. 


With Portraits. 


George du Maurier, Romanticist. (Ilus.) 
V )». Seull. 

The Decoration of Ceilings. (Illus.) GQ. T. 
Robinson. 

The Dixon Bequest at Bethnal Green. II. 
The Water Colors. (Illus.) R. Jope- 
Slade. 


Munsey’s Magazine.—May. 
Gabriel Max. C. Stuart Johnson. 
The American Water Color Society. 

ren Taylor. 
Overland Monthly.—May. 


Art, and what California Should do About 
Her. Douglas Tilden. 


War- 


Nineteenth Century.— May. 


Stevens and the Wellington Memorial. W. 
Armstrong. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


The Century drops into poetry on an unwonted number of occasions this 
month, and nowhere more gracefully than in this very characteristic son 
net by Thomas Bailey Aldrich: 

Because the sky is blue ; because blithe May 
Masks in the wren’s song and the lilac’s hue ; 
Because—in fine, because the sky is blue 

I will read none but piteous tales to-day. 

Keep happy laughter till the skies be gray, 
And the sad season cypress wears, and rue ; 
Then, when the wind is moaning in the flue, 

And ways are dark, bid Chaucer make us gay. 

But now a little sadness | All too sweet 
This springtide riot, this most poignant air, 

This sensuous sphere of color and perfume ! 

So listen, love, while I the woes repeat 

Of Hamlet and Ophelia, and that pair 
Whose bridal bed was builded in a tomb. 





A poem by James Russell Lowell, which he called ‘‘ The Noble Lover” 
is woven into an elaborate design prepared by Walter Crane for the May 
Cosmopolitan, which last, by the way, has been criticised as an attempt 
to paint the lily. The first stanza runs as follows: 


If he be a noble lover, take him ! 
You in you I seek, and not myself ; 
Love with men’s what women choose to make him, 
Seraph strong to soar or fawn-eyed elf ; 
All Iam or can, your beauty gave it, 
Lifting me a moment nigh to you, 
And my bit of heaven I fain would save it 
Mine I thought it was, I never knew. 





ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 


T would be hard to find a more striking commentary on the swiftness 
of social evolution in America than we see in the picture of California, 
so lately wrested from the grizzly bear, asking herself with an introspect- 
ive air, why she has no art development. The Overland Monthly contains 
a paper by Douglas Tilden, which he calls ‘“‘ Art, and What California 
Should Do About Her.” He shows in the example of France and the other 
home-countries of art what is necessary to develop the national esthetic 
instinct and encourage worthy young workers in those fields. Mr. Tilden 
adds a ‘‘ prayer that the day will come when it will be deemed consistent 
with our duty as members of a great community to take on ourselves the 
expense of sending young, talented scholars to Europe on a traveling 
scholarship Shall we ever say to our young generation, ‘go to 
Europe at ourexpense. We will give you six hundred dollarsa year, to the 
end that you may, for four years, pursue whatever study your talent inclines 
you, be it painting, sculpture, architecture, engraving, or music, and in 
the fifth year we will give you eight hundred dollars, so that you may have 
some means to create some original work.’” 





William Sharp prints in the current Atlantic copious excerpts from the 
diary of Joseph Severn, the artist, which give the details of his life in 
Rome. They are mostly taken up with discussions of the political hap- 
penings of the day, but we append a rather interesting entry on the occa- 
sion of the death of Severn’s friend Fred. Overbeck, the German painter. 

‘‘Overbeck considered that painting should be produced like poetry— 
that is, without any direct reference to nature ; in other words, that the 
— should be so thoroughly familiar with nature as to render every 

orm and aspect readily without models. In this he always seemed to me 
to forget that painting is addressed to the sight, and therefore that direct 
imitation (or imitative interpretation) is essential to it. Otherwise it ma: 
be unintelligible in its language. In this way Overbeck excelled in his 
simple outlines and simplest drawings, but always seemed to me to fail 
when painting them on the canvas, where they seemed to me merely like 
Pe _—* without the charm of fine painting in rendering the freshness 
of nature.’ 


George P. A. Healy writes delightfully in the Century of Thomas Cou- 
ture, who was a fellow-student with him in Paris and a life-long friend. 
Couture seems to have possessed quite his share of the eccentricities of 
genius. While painting a portrait of one of the Royal family, Napoleon 
the Third was, to Couture’s mind, importunate in offering suggestions. 
Whereupon the artist turned and asked: ‘Sire, who is to paint this pict- 
ure—your Majesty or I?” which put_a permanent stop to the sitting and 
sent the irate painter into seclusion. This and other like anecdotes render 
scarcely necessary Mr. Healy’s remark that ‘‘ Couture was a good painter, 
but a very bad courtier.” ‘‘ He had two pet hatreds—lawyers and doctors, 
As to doctors he would never allow one in his house. He was so violent in 
his animosity that when he fell ill he refused all medical aid. 














THE NEW BOOKS. 
TWO GREAT AMERICAN HISTORIANS—PARKMAN AND FISKE.* 


N one department of literature at least, and that a 
very noble department, we have no need to defend 
ourselves against sneers about ‘‘ American books.” We 
have not only produced a succession of brilliant histo- 
rians whose work constitutes a standard literature, but 
we may also rejoice in the possession to-day of living 
historical writers who are fully the peers-of any that 





MR, FRANCIS PARKMAN, 


other lands may boast. The death of Professor Freeman, 
and the appointment of Mr. Froude to the chair of his- 
tory at Oxford made vacant by Mr. Freeman’s demise, 
have led to much discussion on both sides of the Atlantic 
as to the qualities and merits of contemporary historical 
workers in Great Britain. Mr. Freeman has been criti- 
cised as a writer who mistook the materials of history for 
history itself, and who, while scientific and erudite in his 
investigation of great historical themes and epochs, was 
lacking in the highest sense of proportion, encumbered 
his production with tedious and needless details, and was 
deficient in the literary quality which should belong to 
historical masterwork. Mr. Froude, on the contrary, is 
criticised as the brilliant man of letters who is master of 
a trenchant and fascinating pen, but who is in no sense 
an original and scientific investigator, and whose his- 
torical works are so colored by preconceived theories and 
*A Half Century of Conflict. By Francis Parkman. Two 

yous, 12mo., pp. 333-395. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
* The Discovery of America. 

America and the Spanish Conquest. 

ea” pp. 534-655. Boston: 


With some Account of Ancient 
By John Fiske. Two 
Houghton, Mifflin & 


prejudices as te be pieces of special pleading, wholly un- 
trustworthy as the embodiment of sound research into 
the truth of history. Mr. 8. R. Gardiner is accorded high 
praise for his painstaking and scientific explorations in 
one period of English history, but it may be doubted 
whether Mr. Gardiner’s work possesses the philosophic 
breadth and the literary discrimination requisite to make 
for it a place in the very highest rank of historical com- 
position. 

Turning to America we find among recent historical 
achievements the completion of Mr. James Shouler’s five- 
volume history of the United States from the adoption 
of the Constitution to the outbreak of the Civil War—a 
work showing the most conscientious research and char- 
acterized by almost absolute impartiality of judgment 
and by fine sense of proportion, while unfortunately de- 
ficient in the graces of literary style. Then we find Mr. 
Justin Winsor’s scholarly though popular ‘‘ Columbus,” 
following the completion, not very long ago, of his volu- 
minous and magnificent ‘‘ Critical and Narrative History 
of the United States,” which is of course a work of scien- 
tific scholarship and of reference rather than of philo- 
sophical and literary historical composition. In the field 
of American political history at the beginning of this cen- 
tury we have the successive volumes of Mr. Henry 
Adams’ elaborate undertaking—a work which better 
meets all the canons of high-class historical production 
than anything recently produced in Great Britain. And 
so there might be mentioned the products of several other 
American historical workshops. 

But the very highest mark in our recent historical 
literature has been reached by two authors whose newest 
volumes now come to us as the most important books of 
the month. Of historians who write English, Francis 
Parkman is the greatest among surviving contemporaries. 
Taking into account the subject, the scope, and the exe- 
cution of his work, he is undoubtedly, all things con- 
sidered, the foremost historical author America has 
produced. In the make-up of a great historian many 
things are requisite. There must be the scholarly 
habit of patient research, and the opportunity to be- 
come completely conversant with all the available mate- 
rials. In other words, the historian must use the tools 
of the modern scientist and must employ the labora- 
tory methods. But he must also have a philosophical 
mind, for he must make broad and often bold generaliza- 
tions, and must perceive the larger relations of things. 
He must clearly recognize the bearings of his particular 
historical field or subject upon the whole majestic move- 
ment of the world’s progress, in order that the results of 
his individual production may be a true and rightly pro- 
portioned contribution to the world’s knowledge of itself. 
Moreover, he must have the constructive imagination— 
the synthetizing and idealizing faculties of mind that 
belong to all creative masters, whether in art or in litera- 
ture. And, finally, he must be able to command a lucid 
and acceptable literary style, so that the great concep- 
tion based upon the deep and wide research shall not be 
marred in the details of execution. 

Mr. Parkman is a great historian because he meets all 
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these tests. He has had a great and an adequate subject. 
Nearly fifty years ago he entered upon what has been 
his life’s work. He undertook to tell the story of the con- 
flict between the French race and the English race for 
the possession of North America. His conception of the 
historical possibilities that were involved in the outcome 
of the struggle was of almost inspired clearness. At 
length he has completed the tale. The two volumes, 
entitled ‘‘A Half Century of Conflict,” deal with the 
period which preceded the final act in the long drama, 
when Wolfe and Montcalm fought on the Heights of 
Abraham and North America became henceforth unques- 
tionably the domain of the English-speaking race. 

It was in 1865 that Mr. Parkman published the first 
volume of his great work, ‘* France and England in North 
America,” which is now made complete in twelve vol- 
umes by the publication of the two now before us. 
Although his materials and notes were, of course, in hand, 
Mr. Parkman had wisely postponed his finished treatment 
of this period in the eighteenth century until he had 
written out and published the more important closing 
volumes of the series, namely, the two entitled ‘‘ Mont- 
calm and Wolfe.” That his life and strength have been 
spared for the filling in of the gaps and the completion of 
the whole series should be a cause for thankfulness and 
congratulation. The seven individual works, each com- 
plete in itself, which, grouped together, form the contin- 
uous story of France and England in North America, are: 
I, ‘Pioneers of France in the New World ;” II, “‘ The 
Jesuits in North America in the Seventeenth Cent- 
ury ;” III, ‘‘La Salle and the Discovery of the Great 
West ;” IV, ‘“‘ The Old Régime in Canada ;” V, ‘ Count 
Frontenac and New France under Louis XIV ;” VI, “A 
Half Century of Conflict ;” VII, ‘‘ Montcalm and Wolfe” 
—the last two works each containing two volumes. In 
addition to these, as works growing out of the same gen- 
eral collection of materials, Mr. Parkman has given us in 
two volumes ‘‘ The Conspiracy of Pontiac and the Indian 
War After the Conquest of Canada,” and in one volume 
“The Oregon Trail: Sketches of Prairie and Rocky 
Mountain Life.” 

There is all the charm and fascination of romance in 
Mr. Parkman’s wonderful and graphic descriptions. He 
makes us know as flesh-and-blood men the famous Indian 
chiefs and the adventurous French explorers. We wit- 
ness the frontier conflicts, and we rejoice to find immor- 
talized in these pages the otherwise forgotten men who 
in the deep forests, on our mighty rivers, and on the 
trackless prairies of the West, laid the foundations of the 
new-world civilization that Europe will come to Chicago 
next year to see concretely exhibited. 

It was the writer’s pleasant fortune several years ago 
in Paris to become acquainted with the eminent and inde- 
fatigable Frenchman, who, from his different race stand- 
point, has also spent a long life in the preparation of a 
monumental history of French exploration and colonizing. 
Pierre Margry was for many years custodian of the Ar- 
chives of the Marine and Colonies of France, and he, more 
than any other man, not excepting Mr. Parkman himself, 
is master of the documentary materials relating to the 
history of his own race in the Western Hemisphere. He 
has published a great work in numerous volumes enti- 
tled ‘‘ Découvertes et Etablissements des Francais dans 
VAmérique Septentrionale.” M. Margry’s well-achieved 
task, however, has been rather the sifting of evidence 
and the collection of historical material preserved in the 
old records, while Mr. Parkman’s work, also based upon 
an adequate knowledge of the contemporary French doc- 
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uments, has the great added charm of local coloring 
derived from intimate knowledge of the wide theatre of 

action, Moreover, Mr. Parkman’s work, in a higher de- 

gree than M. Margry’s, possesses the qualities of philo- 

sophic conception, dramatic movement and fine literary 

execution. Apart from the two great historical works 

themselves, however, there is something almost pathetic 

in the natural coutrast of sentiment and feeling between 

these two distinguished historians, who have been work- 

ing contemporaneously for a whole generation in the 

same field. Mr. Parkman, the Anglo-Saxon, has been re- 

cording with firm touch the story of the overwhelming 

triumph of his own race in the most strategic and fateful 

struggle that modern history records. M. Margry, loy- 

ally French to the last fibre, has had to tell the painful 

and humiliating story of the great stakes his country 

played through more than a century for mastery of the*™ 
new western world, and how at length it lost the game, 

ingloriously and irretrievably. 

It is certainly a noteworthy coincidence that the same 
month which brings us the closing volumes of Mr. Park- 
man’s great narrative of American beginnings should 
also bring us in two noble volumes John Fiske’s lucid, 
brilliant and philosophical account of the discovery of 
America, As Mr. Parkman’s chief life-work seems thus 
to have been brought to a deliberate and artistic conclu- 
sion, America and Europe have just begun fairly to ap- 
preciate the brightness and magnitude of the new star in 
the firmament of historical authorship. Those persons 
who have formed the impression that Mr, Fiske’s literary 
excursions have been in fields too diverse to admit either 
of the thoroughness in research or the continuity in 
thought that are requisite for the highest and most 
original production, have simply misunderstood the 
nature of Mr. Fiske’s mind and the methods by which 
he works. He is first of all a philosophic thinker. His 
philosophical writings possess a buoyancy and a lucidity 
peculiarly their own. This clear philosophy is the solid 
substratum upon which all his work has rested. If he 
had not been an expositor of the ‘‘ Cosmic Philosophy,” a 
profound student of theearly Aryan period, and a devotee 
of comparative mythology, he could not have acquired 
the points of view and the modes of approach which have 
enabled him to write American history with a breadth of 
understanding and a wealth of side-lights such as no 
other writer has ever brought to the task. Mr. Fiske’s 
studies of primitive European society led him to an ap- 
preciation of the incomparable opportunities for the study 
of the most ancient forms and types of human relation- 
ship that are afforded by the native races of America. 

It seems to us that no man has grasped as firmly as Mr. 
Fiske the larger meaning, to Europe and the world, of the 
discovery of the Western Hemisphere ; and that no man 
has told the whole story of the nature and method of 
what was, really, a gradual discovery that occupied two 
centuries, half so instructively and lucidly as Mr. Fiske 
tells it in these volumes. Interwoven with the story of 
voyages and explorations, in a manner that almost nobody 
but Mr. Fiske could have used harmoniously and success- 
fully, is a study of the grades of life and society that the 
European discoverers actually found in the different parts 
of North and South America. Thus the very first chap- 
ter, consisting of about 150 pages, is perhaps the most 
philosophical account we possess of ancient America 
and its human inhabitants. The volume proceeds to de- 
scribe pre-Columbian voyages, the groping search of 
Europe for the Indies, and the finding of various strange 
coasts, in the course of which the discovery of America 
was, at the time, only the most striking incident The 
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second volume takes up the gradual discovery of America 
after Columbus by Americus, the Cabots, and others, 
tells the story of the conquest of Mexico, gives us a 
graphic picture of ancient Peru and the tale of its con- 
quest, describes somewhat monographically the life-work 
of Las Casas, and finally sums up (in a chapter of about a 
hundred pages entitled ‘‘The Work of Two Centuries ”) 
the whole course of the period of discovery. 

Whereas Mr. Parkman shows us why and how the Eng- 
lish race triumphed over the French race in North 
America, Mr. Fiske devotes many brilliant pages to a 
philosophical exposition of the reasons why Spanish en- 
terprise and colonizing aggrandizement—so dominant in 
the period of American discovery—proved in the end a 
comparative failure, while English colonization became 
successful in the highest degree. ‘On the hospitable soil 
of England,” says Mr. Fiske, ‘‘all types of character, all 
varieties of temperament, all shades of belief, have 
flourished side by side, and have interacted upon one 
another until there has been evolved a race of men in 
the highest degree original and enterprising, plastic and 
cosmopolitan. * It is chiefly this circumstance, combined 
with their successful preservation of self-government, 
that has won for men of English speech their imperial 
position in the modern world. When we contrast the 
elastic buoyancy in Shakespeare’s England with the gloom 
and heaviness that were then creeping over Spain, we 
find nothing strange in the fact that the most populous 
and powerful nations of the New World speak English and 
not Spanish. It was the people of Great Britain that, 
with flexible and self-reliant intelligence, came to be fore- 
most in devising methods adapted to thé growth of an 
industrial civilization, leaving the Middle Ages far be- 
hind. Whenever, in any of the regions open to coloniza- 
tion, this race has come into competition with other 
European races, it has either vanquished or absorbed 
them, always proving its superior capacity. Sometimes 
the contest has assumed the form of strife between a civili- 
zation based upon wholesome private enterprise and a 
civilization based upon government patronage. Such 
was the form of the seventy years’ conflict that came to 
a final decision upon the Heights of Abraham, and not the 
least interesting circumstance connected with the dis- 
covery of this broad continent is the fact that the strug- 
gle for the possession of it has revealed the superior 
vitality of institutions and methods that first came to 
maturity in England and now seem destined to shape the 
future of the world.” 

Such are the just and brilliant sentences with which 
Mr. Fiske concludes this splendid contribution to our 
understanding of history. His work, like those of Mr. 
Parkman, meets all the criteria of the higher historical 
literature. It is derived from the most scholarly study of 
original sources, it is characterized by the loftiest philo- 


RECENT AMERICAN AND 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


By the late Josiah 
Boston: D. 


Men and Events of Forty Years. 
Bushnell Grinnell. Octavo, pp. 442. 
Lothrop Company. $2.50. 


_ _ When time has lent the distance that gives true perspec- 
tive the makers of the oor commonwealths beyond the 
Mississippi will be as highly honored as the earlier pioneers 
who laid the foundations of our older States; and among the 
names that will always be held high in esteem will be that of 
the late J. B. Grinnell, of Grinnell, Iowa. He founded the 
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sophical power, and it is enriched by the widest collateral 
researches and observations. Moreover, while truly sci- 
entific and truly philosophical, it meets the requirements 
of creative art, is admirable in style and finished work 
manship, and is therefore literature in the best sense. It 
should be added that these two volumes take the first 
place in the chronological scheme of Mr. Fiske’s projected 
history of America. He has already published in two 
volumes his work on the American Revolution, which was 
followed by a volume on ‘‘ The Critical Period of Ameri- 





can History, 1783-1789,” and a volume on the “‘ Beginnings 
of New England,” dealing with the Puritan theocracy in 
its relations with civil and religious liberty. Mr. Fiske’s 
historical writing has never a dull line. Every page is 
fresh and sparkling, and the wide-awake high-school boy 
or the plain citizen and man of business can draw as much 
pleasure from themas the philosopher or the special scholar. 
A country that can produce historical literature of such 
scope and quality as Francis Parkman and John Fiske 
have given us in this past month has no reason to be de- 
jected on the ground that America brings forth no great 
books. 


ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS. 


model educational town of the West, in which there flour- 
ishes, with five or six hundred students, the first college that 
was organized beyond the Mississippi river. Mr. Grinnell’s 
‘Men and Events of Forty Years,” from 1850 to 1890, is an in- 
valuable kind of book because of the side-lights it casts upon 
so wide a range of contemporary matters. In his early days 
Mr. Grinnell was a Congregational minister. He became a 
pioneer and colonizer, he assisted John Brown in the operation 
of the underground railway, he participated for many years 
in the political activities of his commonwealth, he served 
valiantly in Congress at_a critical time, he was a citizen of 
large business interests, he was for a time a railroad director 
and president, he was a public speaker of inimitable wit, he 
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was a man of tireless energy and enthusiasm, and his ever- 
fertile brain had the God-given touch of true genius. He was 
a close friend of many of the great leaders and reformers of 
his time, among whom were Horace Greeley, Wendell Phil- 
lips, Henry Ward Beecher and many more. In this volume 
Mr. Grinnell gives his frank opinion of a great number of 
political and public characters, and the book is unusually 
readable. 


‘* Amer- 
Boston: 


William Gilmore Simms. By William P. Trent. 
ican Men of Letter” series. 16mo, pp. 359. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


We are glad to welcome a new volume in the delightful 
“Men of Letters” series edited by Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner. The present volume is the life of William Gilmore 
Simms, by Professor W. P. Trent, of Tennessee. Preceding 
volumes in this series are lives of Irving, Noah Webster, 
Thoreau, George Ripley, Cooper, Margaret Fuller, Emerson, 
Poe, N. P. Willis, Franklin and Bryant. There are fashions 
in the reading of different authors, and Simms has of late 
been relegated to dusty shelves, but this new biography will 
stimulate a fresh interest. William G. Simms was born in 
South Carolina in 1806 and died in 1870. The bibliography of 
his writings begins with poetry published as early as " 
and includes a prodigious number of works which were issued 
without much interruption up to 1869. At one time he was 
considered Fenimore Cooper’s most formidable rival for the 
rank of America’s chief novelist. His works are largely tales 
of Southern life and adventures. 

‘* American Re- 


Mark Hopkins. By Franklin Carter. 


ligious Leaders” series. 16mo, pp. 383. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


The life of Dr. Hopkins appears, not at all inappropri 
ately, in Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s series of ‘‘ Amer 
ican Religious Leaders."’ Dr. Hopkins was indeed a religious 
leader of great. eminence. He was also a philosophic and 
theological thinker and writer of merited distinction, and like 
Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, he was a great teacher and educational 
leader. President Carter, of Williams College, who ably fills 
the position so long held by Dr. Mark Hopkins, has given us a 
faithful and complete biography covering a long period of 
President Hopkins’ life, and every phase of his varied and 
always useful activity. The man who would understand 
what the typical American college is and how potent are its 
influences in the formation of high character will understand 
it all more clearly if he will but read this biography of an 
American college president by his successor, who was also in 
early days his pupil. 

Pp. 284. 


Cardinal Manning. By A. W. Hutton. Lon- 


don: Methuen & Co. 


Mr. Hutton has been first in the fleld with his biography. 
It seems to have been done with considerable painstaking, but 
it is not meant to be more than a stop-gap until an authorized 
biography, based upon the Cardinal's private papers, is issued. 
Mr. Huttcen is not very well qualified to write this book, as he 
had no close personal knowledge of the Cardinal. He has 
however, done his work of compilation with care, marred 
here and there by unnecessary blemishes. 


6s. 


Famous People I Have Met. By Mrs. George Augustus 
Sala. Octavo, pp. 240. London: James R, Osgood, 
MclIlivane & Co. 6s. 

An intensely amusing book, interesting, too, as few recent 
books have been. Says Mrs. Sala: “ Naturally, I believe my 
husband to be the most famous person I have ever met,” and 
consequently she places him at the beginning of her bundle, 
which numbers some twenty-two celehrities, about all of whom 
she writes pleasantly and easily. Among the twenty-two are 
the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, Mr. H. M. Stanley, Sir John 
Millais, R.A.; Mr. Henry Labouchere, M.P.; Mr. Edmund 
Yates, Mr. Montague Williams, Q.C.; Mr. F.C. Burnand, Mr. 
Walter Besant, Sir Augustus Harris, Mr. Wemyss Reid, Mr. 
William Black, Mr. B. L. Farjeon and Mr. Edward Lawson. 
In each case a fac-simile letter is printed. 


Madame de Staél. By Albert Sorel. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. 


This is a volume of “The Great French Writers” series, 
being studies of the lives, the works and the influence of the 
principal authors of French literature. Always a fascinating 
story, this particular account of Madame de Staél's life is very 
readable. {na concluding chapter M. Sorel speaks of Madame 
de Staél's influence. This has been greater, he holds, on the 
French histori¢al school, as shown in the works of Guizot, 
Charles de Rémusat, De Tocqueville, Thiers and Lanfrey, than 
in other forms of French Dherature. “A beautiful genius 
rather than an artist in literature and history, a great witness 
rather than an actor in the events of her times, she deserves 


Octavo, pp. 262. 
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to live because she represents one of the best epochs of the 

French spirit.” 

The Queen’s Prime Ministers: The Earl of Derby. By 
George Saintsbury. Octavo, pp. 228. London: Samp- 
son Low & Co. 3s, 6d. 


This is the seventh of the series which Mr. Stuart Reid is 
editing. It is illustrated by a photogravure and supplied with 
a copious index. The name of the author is a sufficient rec- 
ommendation. It recalls many a stirring episode in English 
history which to many of the younger electors has become 
somewhat shadowy. 


ESSAYS, CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES, 


Little Brothers of the Air. By Olive Thorne Miller. 16mo, 
pp. 278. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


Olive Thorne Miller’s delightful familiarity with out-of- 
door topics, and her expert knowledge—for literary purpose; 
—of the manners and customs that prevail in the featherec 
tribes of the North Atlantic region, are too well known to 
require any indorsement or certificate. This attractive vol- 
ume of papers on our birds is one that is so full of brightness 
and charm that it should make many hearts rejoice. Wehave 
in mind a six-year-old pore up in the country whose own indus- 
trious observations upon bird life in the woods adjoining his 
home will be immensely aided by these chapters when read to 
him, and who will never for a moment suspect that they were 
written for grown-up folks; but on the other hand, there is not 
a learned naturalist or ornithologist in the country who may 
not gain some knowledge from these pages, and never a lover 
of good English who will not be refreshed and charmed by 
their style. 

English Pharisees and French Crocodiles, and Other 
Anglo-French Typical Characters, By Max O’Rell. 
12mo, pp. 240. New York: Cassell Publishing Com- 
pany. 

Max O' Rell’s new book tells about English and French 
traits. It is one of the wittiest and best-tempered books that 
the pen of mortal man ever indited. It is much more than a hu- 


morous book; it_is a volume of subtle, epigrammatic essays 
upon French and English national traits and characteristics, 
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which is just as full of merit as the more sober and elaborate 
discussions of Philip Gilbert Hammerton. It is dedicated to 
“Jonathan.” If we were to make up a list of new and enter- 
taining books which we should advise Americans to read this 
summer, we should in good conscience put this new volume 
by the witty Frenchman very near the top. 


The Art of Entertaining. By M. E. W. Sherwood. 16mo, 
pp. 416. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 
It is always interesting to follow the work of any intelli- 


rent writer who traces and reviews the course of Phglish 
iterature in order to emphasize a particular view or phase. 
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Professor T. W. Hunt, of Princeton College, has taken as his 
theme the ethical teachings in old English literature, and has 
ina somewhat brief and popular way presented and illus- 
trated the truth that our best literature, particularly that of 
the earliest centuries, has been strongly imbued with high re- 
ligious and moral principle. 


By William Hazlitt. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Lectures on the English Poets. 
16mo, pp. 342. New York: 
$1.25. 

Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. make accessible to the present 
eneration of American readers, in most inviting mechanical 
orm, the William Hazlitt’s Lectures on the English Poets. 

Hazlitt was contemporary of Charles Lamb, De Quincey and 

their group, and was one of the strongest and finest of En- 

lish critics. After an essay on poetry in general, the lec- 
ures take up Chaucer and Spenser ; Shakespeare and Milton; 

Dryden and Pope ; Thompson and Cowper ; the group includ- 

ing Gay, Swift, Young, Chatterton and others; Burns and 

the old English ballads ; and finally the poets who were living 
in 1818 when the lectures were written—-the list including 

Campbell, Moore, Byron, Scott, Wordsworth, Southey, Cole 

ridge and others. 

Ethical Teachings in Old English Literature. 
dore W. Hunt. 12mo, pp. 884. New York: 
Wagnalls Company. $1.25. 

Mrs. Sherwood’s books are a treasure to right-minded 
and self-respecting but somewhat inexperienced women who 
wish to study the practical art of getting on in the world of 
good society. It isa legitimate art, worthy of due encourage- 
ment ; and it is sympathetically and wisely taught by Mr. 
Chauncey Depew’s friend, Mrs. Sherwood. There is a good 
deal of discursion and readable incident in this book, which 
treats of the art of entertaining ; but the author could hardly 
do otherwise than try to display some of that very art in pre 
paring the book. Young housekeepers will find it almost an 
encyclopedia. 


By Theo- 
Funk & 


By William Winter. New Edi- 


Shakespeare’s England. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 


tion. 18mo, pp. 274. 

75 cents. 

Mr. Winter's dainty little volume, revised and brought 
out in a new edition, deserves a place by the side of Professor 
Goldwin Smith's unpretentious but delightful ‘‘ Trip to En 
land.” There are twenty-two little essays in this book, chiefly 
touching the places and scenes made memorable by English 
men of letters. 
and Mistakes Concerning 
Paper, pp. 31. Chi- 

15 cents.. 


Tennyson’s Life and Poetry : 
Tennyson. By Eugene Parsons. 
cago: Published by the Author. 


Mr. Eugene Parson, of Chicago, has been looking up the 
eyclopedia and magazine articles and other biographical 
material concerning Lord Tennyson. He exposes all sorts of 
careless blunders as to the day and year of Tennyson's birth, 
the date of the publication of various works, details re 
garding his school days, etc. This monograph of Tennyson is 
useful and timely. 


A Primer of English Verse: Chiefly in its Aasthetic and Or- 
ganic Character. By Hiram Corson, LL.D. 12mo, 
pp. 236. Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.10, 


Dr. Corson’s little volume, which he modestly terms ‘A 
Primer of English Verse,” is a work of far higher character 
than a mere analysis of poetical forms for college students of 
English literature. Itis a highly original treatise upon the 
organic character of English verse—an essay in constructive 
literary criticism. It suggests in some respects Leigh Hunt’s 
essays on poetry, but it is more thorough and scholarly. 


The Moral Teachings of Science. By Arabella B. Buck- 
ley. Paper, 8vo, pp. 52. New York: The Humboldt 
Publishing Company. 15 cents. 

Arabella Buckley's essay on the Moral Teachings of 


Science shows us how to derive ‘‘sermons from stones,” and 
higher inspiration from the whole of nature around us. 


Essays by Sainte-Beuve. Edited by Elizabeth Lee. Octavo, 
pp. 265. London: Walter Scott. 

A volume of the Scott Library, which will be of the 
greatest use to those who cannot read the greatest of French 
critics in his original tongue. Miss Lee contributes a critical 
and biographical introduction. Among the subjects treated 
of in the present essays are: ‘* What is a Classic 7° Madame 
Recamier, Rabelais, Balzac, Montaigne, Alfred de Musset, 
the De Guerins, Sir Walter Scott. Lord Chesterfield, Mary 
Stuart, and William Cowper 


POLITICS, ECONOMICS, AND SOCIOLOGY. 


Pauperism: A Picture; and The Endowment of Old 


Age: An Argument. By Charles Booth. 12mo, pp. 
363. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 


Mr. Charles Booth's investigations of the social condi 
tion of London, which have now extended over a period of five 
or six years and which have 
been for the most part em- 
bodied in his great volumes 
on the life and labor of the 
people of London, have most 
abundantly qualified him to 
enter upon the discussion of 
remedial measures. He 
thought it best to study facts 
before attempting to pre 
scribe remedies. This new 
volume, which presents first 
a sort of composite photo 
graph of London cop araghar 
as it really is, and then pro- 
ceeds to make an argument 
in favor of what he calls 
the ‘endowment of old 
age,’ is a most acceptable 
contribution to the litera- 
ture of practical sociology. 
A pension of five shillings a 
week, to begin at the age of 
65, to be made «applicable at 
once, to be in the hands of the State, to be universal, to be 
compulsory, and to rest squarely upon public taxation, is the 
thing that Mr. Booth proposes, and that he defends in a mas 
terly argument. There is no reason to doubt the early adop 
tion in England of some form of old age pensions. 
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The Commercial Policy of the British Colonies and the 
McKinley Tariff. By Earl Grey, K.G., G.C.M.G. 
Octavo, pp. 79. New York : Macmillan & Co. 30 cents. 


Earl Grey writes an extended pamphlet in which he at 
tempts to instruct Canada as to her true fiscal policy. He 
idealizes the beauty of English free trade, criticises as impos 
sible any scheme of British imperial federation that should 
rest upon differential duties against other countries, and de 
clares for the precisely opposite policy, namely, universal 
free trade by all parts of the British Empire with one another 
and with the rest of the world. For Canada particularly he 
urges that the best way to meet the McKinley tariff would 
be simply to make Canada an out-and-out free-trade country, 
abandon all attempt at reciprocity with the United States, 
and allow the situation to adjust itself. The —— is 
scercely likely to be favorably received in Canada. 


A Manual for Schools and Colleges and 
By Alonzo R. Weed, LL.B. Re- 


Business Law : 
for Every Day Use. 


vised Edition. Octavo, pp. 172. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. $1.10. 
Mr. Weed's summary of the doctrines and practical 


rules of business and commercial law is not only well adapted 
to use in schools and colleges, but to the practical service of 
the average citizen. 
FICTION. 
By Jane Austen. 
Roberts Brothers. 
By Jane Austen. Two vols., 
3oston: Roberts Brothers. $2.50. 


Two vols., 16mo, 
$2.50. 


Pride and Prejudice. 
pp. 275-287. Boston: 


Sense and Sensibility. 
16mo, pp. 250-208. 


Renewed public interest in old standard fiction is an 
encouraging sign; and certainly some of our publishers are 
doing their part to stimulate the taste. It would be hard to 
imagine volumes more attractively printed and bound than 
the new edition of Jane Austen’s novels, which Messrs. Rob- 
erts Brothers, of Boston, are now preparing for the American 
public. ‘“ Pride and Prejudice,” in two volumes, and ‘‘ Sense 
and Sensibility,” alsoin two volumes, are old friends whose 
charm is muck enhanced by the dainty and tasteful mechan 
ical presentation which the publishers give them. These are 
books which may be placed in the family library with safety 
and advantage. 

The Adventures of Oliver Twist. By Charles Dickens. 
12mo, pp. 429. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1. 
The copyright in England of Charles Dickens’ earliest 

works has now expired. But there still remains, both there 

and in America, a market for well-printed and carefully- 
edited editions of the great novelist, and the Messrs. Macrail 

lan are making no error of business judgment in preparing a 
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new edition, each volume of which has a most charming 
explanatory and historical introduction by Charles Dickens 
the younger. ‘The Pickwick yeep and “Oliver Twist” 
are the two volumes which have thus far appeared, and their 
reproduction of the original illustrations, which in the case of 
“Oliver Twist’ are by George Cruikshank, add to the perma- 
nent value of the edition, which is a faithful reprint of the 
very first that appeared. 
Albert Savarus. By Honoré de Balzac. Translated by 
Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 12mo, pp. 301. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. $1.50. 


Albert Savarus is the latest of the translations from Bal- 
zac which Katharine Prescott Wormeley has been so faithfully 
and intelligently preparing for Messrs. Roberts Brothers. 
The American popularity of Balzac grows continually. 


A Tale of a Lonely Parish. By F. Marion Crawford. 
12mo, pp. 380. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1. 


We have already taken several occasions to commend to 
the public the new edition of Marion Crawford's novels, in 
which one volume appears monthly. ‘A Tale of a Lonely 
Parish,”’ one of Mr. Crawford’s most acceptable books, is the 
reissue for the present month. 


A Mananda Woman. By Stanley Waterloo. 
250, Chicago: F. J. Schulte & Co. $1.25. 


Mr. Stanley Waterloo belongs in the same brilliant group 
of Western journalists with Mr. Eugene Field. Like Mr. Field, 
he-is much more than a journaiist, for he has the true literary 
instinct and skill. He. too, is a poet and an essayist, but just 
now he gives us a work of fiction which is at once real in its 
portrayal of Western life and idealistic in its method and char- 
acter. We congratulate Mr. Waterloo upon the very great 
success of the reception already accorded this first novel. 


Life 7s Worth Living, and Other Stories. By Count Leo 
Tolstoy. 16mo, pp. 208. New York: Charles L. 
Webster & Co. $1. 

Two Russians in New York help this month to bring us 
into closes touch with the greatest of Russians in Russia. 
Count Norraikow gives us a good translation of several of 
Tolstof!’s most charming short stories, and Mr. Gribayédoff, 
whose spirited drawing enlivens some pages of THE REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS almost every month, furnishes the illustrations. 


12mo, pp. 


The Fate of Fenella. A Novel. By Twenty-four Authors. 
12mo, pp. 319. New York: Cassell Publishing Com 
pany. 

This is a very amusing novel, and it will be widely read. 

Its authors are twenty-four of the most popular current En- 

rlish novelists, each of whom has written a chapter. Helen 

fathers wrote the first and simply passed it on to Justin H. 

McCarthy without suggestion or advice, who read what Miss 

Mathers had written and added a chapter. Thus it was passed 

along through the hands of more than a score of bright story 

writers, until Mr. F. Anstey, with delightful tact and humor, 
wrote the closing chapter. 


Nada the Lily. By H. Rider Haggard. 12mo, pp. 313. 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1. 

This is a sensational story of South Africa in Mr. Rider 
Haggard’s best vein, based more strictly upon historical fact 
than his previous stories have been, and full of a really power- 
ful interest. 


Miss Wilton. By Cornelia Warren, 12mo, pp. 583. 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 
This very ingenious and readable work of contemporary 
American life is one of the novels that should be included in 
a list of new books for summer reading. 


Fifty Pounds for a Wife. By A. L. Glyn. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1. 
This is an English novel by a new writer whose publish- 

ers regard him as something of a discovery. The book is the 

story of a little girl rescued from a traveling theatrical man- 
ager by a generously-inclined young man who pays for her 
liberation the sum of money named in the title of the book. 

The child — into womanhood through a series of most 


Bos- 


12mo, pp. 372. 


sensational experiences. 

Helen Brent, M.D. ASocialStudy. Anonymous. 382mo, 
pp. 196, New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 
This is a brief anonymous story of New York life, deal- 


ing | hg several of the most vexed aspects of the social life of 
the day. 
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Imperia: A Story from the Court of Austria. By Oc- 
tavia Hensel. Paper, 12mo, pp. 352. Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Charles Wells Moulton. 75 ceuts. 


Alone on a Wide, Wide Sea. An Ocean Mystery. By W. 
Clark Russell. Paper, 12mo, pp. 348. New York: 
John A. Taylor & Co. 50 cents. 


By E. Lovett Cameron. Paper, 12mo, 


A Loyal Lover. 
John A. Taylor & Co. 50 


pp. 294. New York: 
cents, 

By J. M. Barrie. Paper, 12mo, 
Cassell Publishing Co. 25 


A Window in Thrums. 
pp. 213. New York: 
cents. 

Wotton Reinfred. A posthumous novel. By Thomas 
Carlyle. Paper, 12mo, pp. 188. New York: The» 
Waverly Company. 50 cents. 

What is Love? By Felux Dahn. 
Paper, 12mo, pp. 97. Chicago: 
cents. 


Translated by Kannida. 
N. C. Smith. 25 


Rose and Ninette. By Alphonse Daudet. Octavo, pp. 
311. London: T, Fisher Unwin. 6s, 


This story, a short one in spite of the 311 pages of this 
large print and broadly-margined edition, is a_specimen of 
Daudet at his best. Fortunate in its translator, Miss Mary J. 
Senano, it loses in the translation little of the charm of the 
limpid French prose. 

Lon- 


Eline Vere. By Louis Couperus. Octavo, pp. 512. 


don: Chapman Hall. 5s. 

M. Couperus is, perhaps, the best known of Dutch nov- 
elists. The present story is hardly his finest, but it is inter- 
esting and worth reading. Mr. J. T. Grein’s translation 
might be worse and might very. well be better. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


The Queens : Being Passages from the Lives of Elizabeth, 
Queen of England, and Mary, Queen of Scotland. By 
Aldémah. 12mo, pp. 205. Chicago: F. J. Schulte & Co. 
$1.25. 


The literary hoax has more than once found Chicago a 
congenial habitat, and once more Chicago makes a bid for 
notoriety of that sort. ‘‘ The Queens” is a long and tedious 
drama which runs in blank verse for a few pages and then re- 
lapses into some two hundred pages of prose. Its chief per- 
sonages are Queen Elizabeth, Queen Mary, and the lords and 
ladies of their courts. There is a long introduction urporting 
to emanate from a mysterious society called ‘‘ The Brothers,” 
who believe in the transmigration of souls, and who claim to 
have caught alive the personage in whom William Shakespeare 
is reincarnated ; and after much effort to ge the gentleman 
‘*down to his business they have at length penned him up in 
a room, where for a number of hours every day he dictates 
historical dramas with an easy flow of inspiration that would 
make it appear that reincarnation has rather sharpened than 
dulled the wits of the Bard of Avon. Of course the whole de- 
vice is an attempt to bring the book into notice and sell 
copies, but it is not even an ingenious hoax, and it is — 
clumsily perpetrated. By the way, as publishers of Mr. Don- 
nelly’s works, it seems hardly fair that Messrs. Schulte & Co. 
should have consented to reincarnate Shakespeare at the ex- 
pense of Lord Bacon. Embarrassing complications may grow 
out of this accident. 


By Rudyard Kip- 
Macmillan & Co. 


Ballads and Barrack-Room Ballads. 
ling. 12mo. pp. 207. New York: 
$1.25. 

It would be superfluous to attempt any characterization of 
Mr. Kipling’s ballads in half a dozen lines. Their stir- 
ring life and originality is evident in almost every line, and 
they breathe a wonderfully concrete and contemporaneous 
atmosphere. 

The Lover’s Year-Book of Poetry. By Horace Parker 
Chandler. Vol. II. July toDecember. 12mo, pp. 248. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.25. 


The several thousand lovers who have been drawing daily 
sentimental] sustenance from the January-June volume of Mr. 
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Chandler's ‘‘ Year-Book of Poetry * need feel no anxiety as to 
the continuance of their celestial manna. The July-December 
volume is now duly onthe market with a good page or so 
carefully selected and conscientiously assigned for every day 
in the calendar. It is an ingenious and an attractive com- 
pilation. 


Beowulf, An Anglo-Saxon Epic Poem. 
the Heyne-Socin Text by John Lesslie Hall. 
pp. 128. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 


Professor Hall, of William and Mary College, Virginia, 
has put into modern English and metrical form the first great 
landmark of English composition. Only a few readers can 
possibly understand the poetic merits of Beowulf from the 
Anglo-Saxon original. rofessor Hall admits that there is 
audacity in his undertaking, but certainly he has rendered a 
most acceptable service in making it possible for us to appre- 
ciate Beowulf as an epic poem. 

Souvenir of ‘‘King Henry the Eighth” at the Lyceum 
Theatre. London: Black and White Publishing 
Company. 1s. 

Following an excellent custom, Mr. Henry Irving here 
ives an artistic souvenir of his production of “Henry VIII,” 
he pictures in which admirably represent. the chief scenes 

and the more important characters in the play. The illustra- 

tions are by Mr. J. Bernard Partridge, Mr. W. Telbin, Mr. J. 

Harker, and Mr. Hawes Craven. 

The Seasons, and The Castle of Idolence. 
Thomson. Octavo, pp. 271. London: 
Windus, 2s. 

A new illustrated edition, containing a life of the author 
and a critical introduction by Allan Cunningham. 

A Popular History of Music from the Earliest Times. By 
F. Weber. Pp. 328. London: Simpkin Marshall. 
Of the writing of histories of music there seems to be no 

end. The book by Mr. Weber, organist of the German Chapel 

Royal at St. James’ Palace, traces the practice and develop- 

ment of music before and in the Christian era, from the musi- 

cal records of the Old Testament down to the present time, 


Translated from 
Octavo, 


By James 
Chatto & 


and including music in China, Hindoostan, Egypt, etc. The 
volume is an excellent handbook to the subject. 
TRAVEL, GEOGRAPHY, GUIDES, ETC. 
Equatorial America. By Maturin M. Ballou 12mo, 
pp. 381. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


Mr. Ballou has been a mighty globe-trotter and has given 
us a long list of excellent books of travel. This newest one 
appears at a fortunate time, because it tells in a most fresh 
and intelligent way a vast number of things about tlie West 
Indies and the South American seaports and capitals that we 
of the United Statesin our newly-aroused pan-American zeal 
are wholly willing to become informed about. The book tells 
of Hayti, Martinique and Barbadoes, and of the people who 
live on both coasts of South America. 


By John Addington 
12mo, pp. 366. 


Our Life in the Swiss Highlands. 
Symonds and his Daughter Margaret. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. $2.50. 


It is needless to characterize these essays, some of them 
new and some of them republished from the magazines, as full 
of interest and charm. Their pictures of winter life in Switzer 
land are of especial attractiveness and are somewhat novel. 
Miss Margaret Symonds is a worthy literary scion of her 
brilliant paternal ancestor. This book should be read by all 
who intend to go to Switzerland, all who have ever been 
there, and the less fortunate mortals who must learn from 
books about the places they cannot hope to see themselves. 


A Girl’s Winter in India. By Mary Thorn Carpenter. 
12mo, pp. 252. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
$1.50. 


_ dust why it is that ‘‘A Girl's Winter in India” should 
sive us as a frontispiece the portrait of a most extraordinaril 
1andsome young man, with black eyes and well-trimmec 
mustache, gotten up with elaborately jeweled and embroiderd 
uniform, over the simple title “An tnaian Rajah,” is an im- 
a question which will doubtless never be answered. 
Nevertheless, it provokes the suggestion that handsome young 
native princes are the sort of thing that would naturally most 
impress a young lady spending a whole winter in the countr 
where such paragons of manly beauty are supposed to abound. 
Miss Carpenter’s simple and informal sketches of what she 
Saw are very bright and readable. 
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Travels Amongst the Great Andes of the Equator. By 
Edward Whymper. Octavo, pp. 479. London: John 
Murray. 21s. 


An important book of the month is, of course, Mr. Edward 
Whymper’s long-expected “ Travels Amongst the Great Andes 
of the Equator —long-expected in very truth, for it has taken 
its author some eleven years to arrange and digest the rich 
material which he collected in his seven months’ journey, and 
to engrave the numerous and admirable illustrations. 


London of To-day: An Illustrated Hand-book for the Sea- 
son, 1892. By Charles'E. Pascoe. 12mo, pp. 434. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. $1.50. 


This is the eighth edition of a pleasantly written and ad- 
mirably illustrated handbook to London. It has been largely 
rewritten for the season of 1892 and undoubtedly gives a very 
fair record of all that is worth noting in the life of London as 
at sae to the view of the average Londoner. Whether for 

yusiness Or pleasure, it is scarcely possible to scan its pages 
without learning something which one did not know before. 


Hore, Edward Coode. Tanganyika: Eleven Years in Cen- 
tral Africa. (Edward Stanford.) Large crown Svo. 
Cloth. Pp. 306. 7s. 6d. 

Interesting as being the report of a missionary in Central 

Africa. The volume is illustrated with maps and sketches. 


Lanin, E. B. Russian Characteristics. 
the Fortnightly Review, with revisions. 
and Hall.) &vo. Cloth. 14s. 


The writer of this remarkable series ot articles is no more 
named “FE B. Lanin “than the articles are a trustworthy 
pictureof Russian life and manners. _ It would be interesting 
to have a companion volume, ‘‘ English Characteristics,” writ- 
ten by a Russian who would bring to the study of our civiliza- 
tion as microscopic an eye for our faults and as ruthless a 
resolution to expose our shortcomings. The writer would 
srobably have prodticed a greater effect had he introduced a, 
little more light into his uniformly gloomy picture. Were 
the Russians as he has painted them here, then Russia is not 
in Europe but in hell, and the miracle of the burning bush is 
nothing compared with the miracle of the survival of the Rus- 
sian people. They would be a miraculous race, and the con- 
quest of the world would be child’s play to a nation which, 
after living in Lanin’s Hell for centuries, can still be spoken 
of by ‘ E. B. Lanin ” himself as sufficiently formidable to be a 
menace to the most powerful empires both in Europe and in 
Asia. The best idea of the range of the book will be gathered 
from the following list of the chapters: The Demoralization 
of the Nation, Truthfulness and the Mythopeic Faculty, The 
Life Philosophy of the Russian, Fatalism, Teaprovidenss and 
Hospitality, Procrastination, Time not Money. Shiftlessness 
of the People, Grandmotherly Legislation, Honesty Tempered 
by Communism, The Ethics of Commerce, Morality Inde- 
= of Honesty, Prisons, Armenia and the Armenian 
People, Sexual Morality, Finance, The Racking of the Peas- 
antry, Finland, the Jews in Russia. Appendix: The Famine. 
The Keynote of the book may be gained from the preface, in 
which we are told that the golden age of Russia was when her 
people were honest and believing Pagans. Byzantine Chris- 
tianity sowed the seeds of irreligion, fatalism and Nihilism, 
the fatal fruit of which is still ripening. 


Leland, Charles G. The Worksof Heinrich Heine. Vols, 
Vand VI. Germany. (W. Heinemann.) Crown §vo. . 
Cloth. 5s. each. 


These two volumes, tastefully bound in green and goid, 
appeared out of their regular order. Volume four, the Book 
of Songs, is delayed, and will not appear until this month. 
These volumes contain the translation of De l ANemagne, his 
letters on Germany, the Romantic School, Elementary Spirits, 
On Faust, the Gods in Exile and the Goddess Diana. This is 
the first time that these portions of Heine’s works have ap- 
peared in an English translation. 


Reprinted from 
(Chapman 








RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


The Inspiration and the Authority of the Bible. By Dr, 
Clifford. Octavo, pp. 154. London: J. Clarke & Co. 


This little book is partly a reprint of articles contributed 
to the Young Man, but several of the papers see the light for 
the first time. It is published to inspire belief in God and his 
Gospel. The nature of the book can best be described by sim 

ily transcribing the contents, and adding that the author is 
yr. Clifford, of Westbourne Park; further introduction is un- 
necessary: How to Study the Bible; Difficulties as to og ee 
tion, and the Four Ways in which Men Met Them; The Four 
Ways tested by Science; If there are “ Errors’ in the Bible, 
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then What and Where is its Authority; How Jesus Treats the 
Old Testament; The Service of the Old Testament in the Mak- 
ing of Men: The Best Defense,of the Bible; The Battle of the 
Sacred Books; Present Day Inspiration. 


By William 
New 


The Soteriology of the New Testament. 
Porcher du Bose, M. A.,8.T.D. 12mo, pp. 391. 
York: Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 

This is inno sense a work that lies in the domain of theo- 
logical or Biblical criticism. It expounds in exegetical fash- 
jon the orthodox doctrine of salvation through the atonement 
of Uhrist. F 


Among the Theologies. By Hiram Orcutt, LL.D. New 
Kdition. 16mo, pp. 159, Boston: De Wolfe, Fisk & 
Co. 7 cents. 

This little work, written by a life-long teacher, is an 
erthodox layman's views upon some of the controverted dog- 
mas of orthodoxy. He is anti-Calvanistic and believes that 
God made the world for some good end. 


The Pulpit and the Pews. 
Rev. David O. Mears, D.D. 
Ohio: E. J. Goodrich. 

Any utterance which emphasizesstrongly the importance 

of preaching and the magnitude of the influence that the 
yulpit can and should exert is a timely word. Dr. Mears, of 
Worcester, Mass., is one of the most eloquent and successful 
of Congregational pastors, and this little volume of lectures, 
given in the past spring at Oberlin, is of much practical worth 
and significance. Says Dr. Mears: *‘ The bulwark of Protest- 
antism is_its pulpit. Perils follow any neglect cast upon its 
functions.” 


Oberlin Lectures of 1892. By 
l6mo, pp. 128. Oberlin, 


By Charles Haddon Spurgeon. 
3s. 6d, 


Messages to the Multitude. 

London: Sampson, Low, Marston & Co. 

In all probability this is the volume which will be the 
most popular in the “ Preachers of the Age” series. Not only 
was Mr. Spurgeon the greatest‘preacher of this age, but this 
yarticular selection of his sermons—these ‘* Messages to the 
Multitude *’—were practically sent out to the world from his 
death-bed. He selected ten of the sermons himself, chose the 
title of the volume, and expressed his intention of writing 
three or four pages as a preface. He never lived to write that 
preface; his brother has done it for him, and his private sec- 
yetary has had to see the volume through the press. 


The Knowledge of God and Other Sermons. By the 
Bishop of Wakefield. London: Sampson, Low, Mars- 
ton & Co, 3s. 6d. 


The Bishop of Wakefield, better known as the Bishop of 
Bedford, is so much loved for his works’ sake by Noncon- 
formists as well as by churchmen. that the inclusion of a vol- 
ume of his sermons in the series called ‘“* Preachers of the Age ™ 
will give general satisfaction. 


The Book of Common Prayer, with Historical Notes. By 
Rev. James Cornford, M.A. London: Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, 


This book was prepared “ with a view to its being useful 
to students, and of interest to all members of the Established 
Church.” But there is at least one more comprehensive and 
useful work of the kind already in the market. The source of 
gach component part of the Prayer Book, and the date at 
which it was incorporated, are stated in the margin. 


EDUCATION AND TEXT-BOOKS. 


French Schools through American Eyes. By James Rus- 
sell Parsons, Jr. Octavo, pp. 186, Syracuse, N. Y. 
C. W. Bardeen. $1. 


This little volume, which is a straightforward report to 
the New York State Department of Public Instruction upon 
the organization and work of French schools—particularly 
primary schools—is of far more value than if it had been an 
argument and a disquisition rather than an ap | presenta- 
tion of facts. The book can be commended to all who wish 
information on French instruction. 


A Manual of Modern Methods in 
Recording Business Transactions. By George E. 
Gay. Quarto, pp. 238. Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.55, 


This high school edition of a work on practical book- 
Keeping is in the right direction. It is hard to see why any 


Business Bookkeeping. 


boy or girl who reaches high school grades should not, in con- 
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nection with the study of arithmetic, learn also the practical 
forms of keeping business accounts. This manual is a most 
complete and excellent one. 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Edited by a 
committee of the classical instructors of Harvard 
University. Vol. III. Octavo, pp. 203. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. $1.50. 

The Harvard Studies in Philology are of course works of 
scholarly research in the strictest and most technical sense. 
They are eminently creditable to the finished and critical 
scholarship of America’s oldest university. The chief con- 
tents of the present volume, which is the third in the series 
are monographs upon the Homeric Cesura, the Notion o 
Virtue in the Dialogues of Plato, Catullus and the Phaselug 
of his fourth Poem, and the date of Cylon. 


Hints for Language Lessons and Plans for Grammar Les- 
sons. By Dr. J. A. MacCabe. 12mo, pp. 58. Boston:,, 
Ginn & Co, 35 cents. 

Principal MacCabe, of the Normal School at Ottawa, 
Canada, has res in a few pages some outlines of gram- 
mar and English lessons which show well the new and effec- 
tive methods now in vogue for the practical teaching of the 
vernacular. 

Selections from Goethe’s Poetical and Prose Works. By 
Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. Octavo, pp. 287. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. $1.60. 


Dr. Wilhelm Be. nhardt has compiled an excellent volume 
of selections from the poetical and prose works of Goethe for 
the school use of students of the German language and 
literature, and alsoas an acceptable book for the home and 
the library. ¢ 


A German Science Reader. 
Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 194, 
80 cents. 


By J. Howard Gore, B.S., 
Boston: D, C. Heath & Co. 


Dr. J. Howard Gore, appreciating the necessities of the 
vast number of American students who are now obliged to use 
German in the prosecution of scientific studies, has prepared 
a German Science Reader, the use of which will familharize 
the student with scientific as distinguished from literary Ger- 
man. 

Exercises in French Composition. By A. C. Kimball. 

Paper, pp. 24. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 12 cents. 


SCIENCE AND MEDICINE. 


The Physician as a Business Man ; or, How to Obtain the 
Best Financial Results in the Practice of Medicine. 
By J. J. Taylor, M.D. 12mo, pp. 143. Philadelphia : 
The Medical World. $1. 
This isa practical little book for doctors. 


Sex and Life ; or, the Physiology and Hygiene of the 
Sexual Organization. By Eli F. Brown, M.D. 16mo, 
pp. 142. Chicago: F. J, Schulte & Co. 


Dr. Brown writes plainly, but not indelicately, upon the 
physiology of sex. The book is a useful one. 


My Water Cure. By Sebastian Kneipp. Octavo, pp. 395. 
London: H. Grevel & Co. 


Since the article in Blackwood’s Magazine calling atten- 
tion to the marvels wrought by Pastor emt of Worishofen, 
by his water cure, there has been a continual demand for an 
English translation of his book. One was published a short 
time ago by the author of the article in Blackwood, but this 
is another translation, and is advertised as the only author- 
ized and complete English edition. It is a translation of the 
thirty-sixth German edition. Itisprinted in Germany. The 
book is well worth looking into, but how many people will 
venture to cure toothache by walking barefoot in the snow is 


doubtful. 


By St. George Mivart. Two 


Essays and Criticisms. 
London; James R. Osgood, 


vols., pp. 472-461. 

McIlvaine & Co, 32s. 

These two portly volumes contain articles which St. 
George Mivart has contributed to various reviews during the 
last few years. They embrace a wide scope from Jacobinism 
and National Education to the more strictly scieutific articles 
such as the Descent of Man; Force, Energy and Will; and 
Weiseman’s theories on the beginning and end of life. 














THE NEW BOOKS. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Walks, Talks, Travels and Exploits of Two Schoolboys. 
A Book for Boys. By the Rey. J. C. Atkinson. New 
Edition. 12mo, pp. 444. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
$1.25. 





ERNEST RENAN, 


Playhours and Half-Holidays; or, Further Experiences of 
Two Schoolboys. By the Rev. J.C. Atkinson. 12mo, 
pp. 457. New York: Macmillan & Co, $1.25. 


English boys of to-day and American boys, too, for that 
matter, may get much pleasure from the pages of two books 
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which throw a good deal of light upon the way boys in Eng- 
land talked and played and studied thirty or forty years ago. 
Canon Atkinson wrote his ‘ Walks, Talks, Travels and Ex- 
ploits of Two Schoolboys” thirty-three years ago, and it was 
tollowed by ‘‘Playhours and Half-Holidays; or, Further Ex- 
periences of Two Schoolboys” the next year. There is much 
wholesome out-of-door life and experience in these volumes, 
with bits of local history, natural science, practical ethics and 
miscellaneous information skillfully worked into almost every 
page. 


A Concise Disquisition of the English Language, and a 
Plea for Improving Its Orthography. By J. P. Gru- 
well, M.D. Paper, pp. 31. Alliance, Ohio: Published 
by the Author. 15 cents. 


In this pamphlet Dr. Gruwell, of Alliance, Ohio, makes 
an earnest argument for spelling reform. 


SOME FRENCH BOOKS. 
I.—Literature. 


La Vie Literaire. By Anatole France. Paris: Calmann 
Lévy, 3fr. 50c. 
The fourth volume of a series of essays published by the 
leading French critic on contemporary literature. 


L’Empire in Edit. By Coventin Guyho. Paris: Calmann 
Lévy. 
A work dealing with the provinces under the Third Em- 
pire, by a well-known provincial barrister. 


Madame Mere. By Baron Larrey. Two vols. Paris: E. 
Dentu. 15 fr. 
A life of the mother of Napoleon I., compiled with the 
aid of hitherto unpublished documents. Six fine portraits. 


Au Soudan Francais. By Etienne Peroz. Paris: Calmann 
Lévy. ‘fr. 50c. 
Interesting and useful account of life in the Soudan, as 
seen from a French officer’s point of view. 


Feuilles Detachees. By Ernest Renan. Paris: Calmann 
Lévy. ‘fr. 50c. 
This work may be styled the concluding portion of M. 
Renan’s “Souvenirs,” and is of special interest as giving the 
author’s opinion on men and things. 


II.—Fiction, Poetry and the Belles-Lettres. 


Bonne Aime. By Albert Cim. Paris: Ernest Kolb. 


Belle Madame. By Albert Delpit. Paris: Paul Ollendorff, 
A new novel by the author of ‘‘ Le Fils de Coralie.” 
Karikari. By Ludovic Halévy. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


Collection of witty short stories by the author of “ L’Abbé 
Constantin,” They are worthy to take rank with much of M. 
Halévy’s best work. 


Vamirch. By H. J. Rosny. Paris: Ernest Kolb. 


New novel by one of the most advanced disciples of the 
school of French fiction. 
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Goulburn’s Life of Burgon. 

The Last Days of Paganism. 

Elizabethan Lyrics. 

The Church of England and the New Rule of Faith. 


Contemporary Review.—London. 


Bismarck. Poulteney Bigelow. 
The Protectionists of New South Wales. 
Archbishop Walsh and the Convent Schools. 
Shady Truths. L. H. Courtenay. 
Pitt’s War Policy. 
The Truth about the Russian Jew. Arnold White. 
Professor Driver on the Old Testament. Bishop of Colchester. 
Peers and the House of Commons. St. Leo Strachey. 
Vignettes in Spain. Rev. H. R. Hawels. 
The Teaching of London : 
I.—A Scheme for Technical Instruction. H. L. Smith. 
II.—A Popular University. P. W. Bunting. 


Sir H. Parkes. 
T. W. Russell. 


Cornhill Magazine.—London. 


Concerning Leigh Hunt. 
Big Bills among the Birds. 
From a London Window—Birds, etc. 


The Cosmopolitan.—New York. 


Two Visits to the Lapps. Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 

King Henri Christophe I. Luther G. Billings. Hayti. 

School, College and Library. Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

Mechanical Flight. S. P. Langley. 

The — System in Government Appointments. 
velt. 

Simian Speech and Simian Thought. Richard L. Garner. 

Politics of the Russian Famine. Murat Halstead. 


The Dial.—Chicago. 


The Dicovery of America. Rasmus B. Anderson. 

The Microscope and Biology. Henry L. Osborn. 

More of McMaster’s History. Charles H. Haskin. 

A Botanist’s Journeyings. Anna B. McMahan. 

A Typical American Teacher (Mark Hopkins). 
Anderson. 

Our Unwritten Constitution. 


The Dominion Illustrated Monthly.—Montreal. 


Women’s Work in McGill University. Helen R. Y. Reid. 
Lacrosse in the Maritime Provinces. H. H. Allingham. 
Historic Canadian Waterways. J. M. LeMoine. 

Odds and Ends about Edinburgh. A. M. McLeod. 


Edward P. 


James O. Pierce. 


T. Roose- 
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Dublin Review.—Dublin. April. 


England's Devotion to St. Peter.—II. Bishop Vaughan. 

The Mosaic Authorship of the Pentateuch. Canon Howlett. 
Six Months at the Grande Chartreuse Thorold. 
Anglican Writers and the Council of Ephesus. 
Protestantism in England. E. Peacock. 
Theosophy. Rev. W. D. Strappini. 
The Irish at Nantes. Rev. P. Huriey. 

Aspect of the Temperance Question. T. B. Griffith. 
Cardinal Manning. Rev. W. Lockhart and E. 8S. Purcell. 


Eastern and Western Review.—London. 


The Two Capitals of Armenia. J. I. Bent. 
Stray Notes in Japland. <A. Sugden. 
China for the Chinese. F. Greenwood. 


L. Rivington. 


Edinburgh Review.—Edinburgh. April. 


The Ice Age in North America. 

Semitic Religions. 

The Adventures of Francois Leguat. 
Reminiscences of John Lewis Mallet. 

Dr. Schliemann’s Last Excavations. 

Third, Volume of General Marbot’s Memoirs. 
The Beasts and Reptiles of India. 

Municipal Administration of London. 

The History of David Grieve. 

Travels in Tibet. 

What Will He Do with It ? Mr. Gladstone’s Coming Majority. 


Education.—Boston. 


Notes on the University of Oxford. Arthur Inkersley. 

Notes on Principles of Education. I. M. McVicar. 

The Morality of Thackeray's Art. Charles W. Hutson. 
Introduction of Printing Into England. Ruth B. Whittemore. 
School Supervision. Louis J. Block. 


Educational Review.—London. 


Mrs. Henry Sidgwick. With Portfait. 

a County Council and Technical Education. 
Smith. 

County Councils and Secondary Schools. 

tong Compulsory Education Agree with Free? Preb. Harry 
Jones. 

Comenius. Foster Watson. 


H. L. 


Educational Review.—New York. 


The Teaching of Geography.—I. William M. Davis. 
Entrance Examination in English at Yale. Henry A. Beers. 
Compulsory Education in the United States.—I. . B. Shaw. 
The Parallel Study of Grammar. E. A. Sonnenschein. 
Educational Policy of Archbishop Ireland. T. O°’Gorman. 
The Grammar School Curriculum. W. H. Maxwell. 

Women as Graduate Students at Yale. <A. T. Hadley. 

Views of Herbart on Mathematics and Natural Science. 

The Language Question in Switzerland. 

Women Students of Oxford. 


The Engineering Magazine.—New York. 


Fire Risks on Tall Office Buildings. Edward Atkinson. 
The Future ** World’s Highway.”—II. T. Graham Gribble. 
The Beginnings of Architecture. Hyland C. Kirk. 

The Dissolving Political Régime. m. N. Black. 

Bad Air in Theatres. C.S. Mont, posers. 

Difficulties in Tunnel-Building. Emile Low. 

Education for the Workshop. Frederic A. C. Perrine. 
Electric Street-Railway Investments. L. W. Serrell. 
War a Hundred Years Hence. Emile Gautier. 

Water Supplies for Cities and Towns. Floyd Davis. 
The Gold Fields of Ecuador. Russell F. Lord. 


English Historical Review.—London. April. 


The Swedish Part in the Viking Expeditions. W. Roos. 
Henry II. and the Criminous Clerks. Prof. Maitland. 

The Siege of Belgrade by Muhammad II., 1456. R. N. Bain. 
The Coming of Philip the Prudent. Major M. A. 8S. Hume. 
Pepys and the Popish Plots. J. R. Tanner. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—London. 


Prince George of Wales. With Portrait. 

‘The Vanished Abbey “—Evesham. Dean Spence. 

On Mule Back in Morocco. 8. J. Weyman. 

Match-box Making at Home. Clementina Black. 

Expositor.—London. 

Klostermann on the Pentateuch. Canon Driver. 

The Doctrine of the Atonement in the New Testament.—IV. 
Prof. Agar Beet. 

The Present Position of the Johannean Question.—VI. Prof. 
Sanday. ¥: 

Expository Times.—Edinburgh. 

The Study of Theology in the Baptist Colleges of Britain. 
Prin. T. W. Davies. : 
The Old Testament and the Teaching of Our Lord. Bishop 

Ellicott. 
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Fortnightly Review.—London. 


The Irish Local Government Bill. J. E. Redmond. 
Human Electricity. Prof. McKendrick 
Among the Chiefs of Bechuanaland. T. ‘Bent. 
Paul Bourget. Edw. Delille. 
A Dock Lodging- House. Miss March-Phillips. 
Amateur Christianity. W. H. Mallock. 
The Victoria Nyanza Railway. With Map. Sir R. Temple. 
A Spanish Music Hall. A. Symons. 
Glimpses of Carlyle. Gen. Sir Lewis Pelly. 
The Elmira Reformatory. Z. R. Brockway. 
Reminiscences of E. A. Freeman. Canon Venables. 
Old-Age Pensions. Sir Julius Vogel. 

The Forum.—New York. 


Free Coinage, the Blight of Our Commerce. M. 2 Harter. 


The Threat of the Present Coinage Law. Wm. F. Vilas. ; 
Free © benege and the Loss of Southern Statesmanship. get, 
Hemphill. 


Ten Years of the Standard Oil Trust. S.C. T. Dodd. 
The True Purpose of the Higher Education. Timothy Dwight. 
Advantages of the Canadian Bank S — D. R. Wilke. 
Idleness and Immorality, E. L. God 
Does the Factory Increase iaaneaniie y * Carroll D. Wright. 
The Significance of the American Cathedral. H. C. Potter. 
Incaleulable Room for Immigrants. Edward Atkinson. 
Ocean Traffic by the Erie Canal. Edward P. North. 
My Business Partner, the Government. Elysses D. Eddy. 
The Development of Music in America. Anton Seidl. 
The Woman's Exchange: Charity or Business? Lucy M. 

Salmon. 

Gentleman’s Magazine.—London. 


A Child Poet: Walt Whitman. Pauline W. Roose. 
Imitators and Plagiarists. W.H. Davenport Adams. 
The Gateway of a Continent—New York. A. G. ‘eseen 
Proper Diet for Hot Weather. Dr. Yorke Davies. 
Gondoliers’ Songs. Miss L. A. Smith. 

Girl's OWn Paper.—London. 


Elizabeth Tudor. With Portrait. Sarah Tytler. 

The Use and Abuse of Fiction. Mrs. Molesworth. 

Life at a Swedish Farm. 

Sackcloth and Ashes. New serial. Ruth Lamb. 
Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine.—New York. 


Glaciers and Glacial Phenomena. W. B. Dunning. 
Cozumel, the Pygmies’ Island. 
The Appalachian Mountains of Pennsylvania. W. M. Davis. 
River Valleys.—IV._ Flood-Plains and Deltas. R.S. Tarr. 
The Lava Fields of Snake River Valley. J. M. Goodwin. 
Explorations and Discoveries in British New Guinea. J. P. 

Thomson. 
Columbus and His Times.—IV. W. H. Parker. 

Good Words.-: London. 


Bishop Harvey Goodwin. With Portrait. 
The Coast Scenery of Scotland. W. 8S. Dalgleish. 
Religious Education. Dean Gregory. 
A Trip to Dockland. Wm. Senior. 
Greater Britain.—London. 


Some Obstacles to Racial Union in South Africa. 
James Russell Lowell. Rev. Astley Cooper. 
The Federation of Australasia. Hon. G. W. Cotton. 
Harper's Magazine.—New York. 
a omg Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Anne Thackeray 
itchie 
The German Army of To-day. Lieut. Col. Exner. 
The Dakotas. Julian Ralph. 
From the Black Forest to the Black Sea.—IV. F. D. Millet. 
The Private School for Girls. Anna C. Bracket. 
Help.—London. 


Proposed Christian Council in the General Election. 

The Sunday School as a Social Factor. 

Lantern Mission. Classified List of Members’ Slides. 
The Home-Maker.—New York. 


Glimpses of Court Life in Denmark. Clara G. Barnard. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. Mary A. Bird. 
The Homiletic Review.—New York. 
Apologetics in the Pulpit. Prof. A. B. Bruce. 
The Temper of Abelard.—U. Prof. J. B. Thomas. 
The Outlook of Theology. Rev. Charles F. Deems. 
Monuments and Papyri on the Hebrews and Exodus. Rev. C. 
M. Cobern. 
Present Status of the Mormon Question. Rev. R. G@. McNiece. 
Jewish Quarterly Magazine.—London. April. 
Spirit and Letter in Judaism and Christianity. Dr. M. Gude- 
mann. 
The Jews of Morocco. J. E. Budgett Meakin. 
The Breslau School and Judaism. Rev. L. M. Simmons. 


Weiss’s History of Jewish Tradition. S. Schechter. 


Journal of the Association of Engineering Societies.— 
Chicago. March. 
Municipal Government with Reference to the Management of 


Public Works. 
Financial Status of the Engineer. Joseph Leon Gobeille. 


Journal of the Military Service Institution.—New York. 


The Military Geography of Canada. Lieut. arte) L. Wagner. 

Artillery Service in the Rebellion. Gen. J. C. Tidball. 

A Plea for the Colors. Capt. Moses Harris. 

Dinnges which have been Epidemic in Armies. Major C. K. 
inne. 

Post Schools in the Army. Lieut. John L. Sehon. 

A United States Army. 

Position-finding and Position-designating Service. 

Infantry Fire. 

Dual Nature of Coast and Harbor Defense. 

Military Small Arms. Lieut.-Col. G. V. Fosbery. 

The Progress of Tactics. Major-Gen. Von Bo uslawski. 

Staff Duty in the Peninsular War. Baron de Marbot. 

Letters on Infantry.—_XV. Kraft zu Hohenlohe. = 

Experiments with Field Mortars. 


Juridical Review.—Edinburgh. April. 
The Archives of the High Court of Judiciary.—III. Charles 


Scott. 
Constitutional Evolution in Australia.—I. W. Kinnaird Rose. 
Some Cases of Double Nationality. C. Maugham. 
Sure ryatum—The English Estate of aScotsman’s Wife. J. F. 
ennan. 
A court of Criminal Appeal for Scotland.—I. A.D. Blacklock. 


Knowledge. Raney 


The Origin of Binary Stars. T. J. J. Se 
The Great Ear thquake in Japan of aL. Rev. H. N. Hutch- 
inson 
The Great Sunspot and its Influence. E. W. Maunder. 
Leisure Hour.—London. 


yptian Sketches: The Temple of Denderah. S.J. Weyman. 
Fey Daily Telegraph. With Portraits. H. W. rr Pi io. 
The Horse World of London. The Black Brigade. J. 
Gordon. 
Chronicles of the Sid. Continued. 
A Drop of Ink. H. B. M. Buchanan. 


Lend a Hand.—Boston. 


Personal Education. Edward E. Hale. 

Industrial Education. 

Is the Indian Race Exceptional ? W. W. Wotherspoon. 
Promotion of Temperance and Good Citizenship. A. J. Rich. 
Synthetic Method. Anna B. Forman. 


Lippincott’s nage? Space 


The Traveling Correspondent. W. J.C. Meighan. 
Personal Economics in Our Colleges. Floyd B. Wilson. 
Bicyclin Thomas Stevens. 

Walt W itman. W.S. Walsh and W. H. Garrison. 


London Quarterly Review.—London. April. 


Jasmin, Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. 

Old English Wayfarers. 

The Origin of the Psalter. 

New York Tenements and Slums. 

James Smetham. 

Beast and Man in India 

Second Stage in the Methodist Controversy of 1835. 
Dean Burgon. f 

Longman’s Magazine.—London. 
Posy Rings. Dr. John Evans. ; 
The Pride of the Hedgerows. M. G. Watkius. 
Russian Game Birds. F. Wishaw. 


-Lucifer.—London. April. 


The Ensouled Violin. (Concluded.) H. P. B. 
The World-Soul. (Continued.) = R. S. Mead. 
Universal Brotherhood. W. Mai 
The Philosophy of Perfect Expression. Marie, Countess af 
Caithness. 
Reincarnation. (Continued.) Mrs. Besant. 
The Uses of Magic. G. E. Wright 
Lyceum.—London. April. 
Trinity College Tercentenary. 
The Apostle of Pansophy—Comenius. 
Denominational Education in Prussia. 
Macmillan’s Magazine.—London. 


Chapters from Unwritten Memoirs. Mrs. Ritchie. 

The Next Conclave. C. B. R. Kent. 

A Chapter on Plato. Walter Pater. 

An Over-Administered Race—the Germans. 

The Lone < oie Counsel—Kakoboulia Mani in Greece. Ren- 
nell Rodd. 




















CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Magazine of American History.—New York. 


Colonial Memories and their Lesson. Mrs. John Erving. 
Rejection of Monroe’s Treaty. Henry Adams. 

Hull's Surrender of Detroit, 1812. Samuel C. Clarke. 

Did the Norse Discover America? B. H. DuBois. 

The Youth of George Washington. Doctor Toner. 
Andrew Jackson and David Crockett. H.S. Turner. 
History of the United States in Paragraphs.—II. Alabama. 


The Menorah Monthly.—New York. 


The Cradle of Christianity. Dr. K. Kohler. 

Our Widows’ and Orphans’ Funds. Isidor Bush. 
History of the Hebrew Union College. S. Mannheimer. 
Knowledge and Character. Henry Greenebaum. 


Methodist Review.—New York. 


Bishop John P. Newman. 

Bishop Hurst’s ‘‘ Indika.” Rev. H. A. Butz. 

Our Special Legislation on Amusements. Rev. G. P. Mains. 
The Character of Hamlet. Prof. D. Dorchester. 

Royal Seizure; or, the Ethics of Plagiarism. Rev. J. M. 


Driver. 
Alfred Griffith. Rev. J. A. McCauley. 
Congregationalism versus Our gy gents 
The Church and the World. J. E. Learned. 
The Missionary Herald.—BoSston. 


The Station of Van, Eastern Turkey. Rev. G. C. Raynolds. 
Sketch of the Hong Kong Mission. Rev. C. R. Hager. 


Missionary Review of the World.—New York. 


The Jewish Question. J. E. Mathieson. 

The — Station Eleven Thousand Feet above the Sea. 
eh). 

Are Mission Converts a Failure? II. Rev. A. Trumbull. 

A Visit to Rajputana. Duncan McLaren. 

Pseudo-Philanthropy in Missions. Rev. H. B. Hulbut. 

The Training of Missionaries. Rev. Edward Storrow. 


Monthly Packet.—London. 


“The Ring and the Book.” A. D. Innes. 

The Stage as a Profession for Girls. Grace Latham. 
From the Old Testament to the New.—II. Rev. P. Lilly. 
Curiosities of Parish Registers. 


Munsey’s Magazine.—New York. 


The Riverside Park. William S. Bridgman. 
Famous Artists and their Work.—V. Gabriel Max. 
Johnson. 
Photographs of Stage Favorites. Morris Bacheller. 
Scenes in Algiers. . H. Titherington. 
he American Water Color Society. Warren Taylor. 
Alfred Tennyson. Henry V. Clarke. 


Music.—Chicago. 


Schopenhauer in Relation to Music. Kar. J Belling. 
Jenny Lind and the Old Songs. George F. Root. 
Music in the Public Schools. Alex. T. Cringan. 
Music as a Mind Developer. R. P. Rider. 

Few American Violinists. Frances N. Smith. 
The Higher Musical Education in America. 
The Philosophy of Pianofortes Music. F. H. Clarke. 


The National Magazine.—New York. 


Richard Nicholls. First English Governor of New York. E. 
Lawrence ‘ 

Directory of the City of New York in 1665. 

Indian Trading Houses. J. A. James. 

The Voyage of Thorgils about the Year 1000. 

The Historian Motly at Work. Leonard Irving. 


Hell. 


Rev. C. A. Crane. 


Cus 


National Review.—London. 


Socialism. Hon. G. C. Brodrick. 

The Female Quixote—Charlotte Lenox. 

Mr. Chaplin and the Cattle Trade. W 

The New Wedlock. Lady Greville. 

The Consolations of M. Renan. Sidney J. Low. 

Society in Corsica. Basil Thomson. 

The Guanches of Tenerife. Charles Edwardes. 

Voltaire and King Stanislas. H. W. Wolff. 

in the Wake of the Red Van. Lady Blake. 
Newbery House Magazine.—London. 


A Charity Clearing-House. Rev. S. A. Barnett. 
The House that Jack Built. H. Ormonde. 
Wells Cathedral. Rev. Dr. Hayman. 

Church Folk-lore.—IV. Rey. J. E. Vaux. 


New England Magazine.—Boston. 


Village Life in Old England. Reuben Gold Thwaites. . 

On the Track of Columbus. Horatio J. Perry. 

—, = of the American Republics. William Eleroy 
Surtis. 

Governor Winthrop’s Farm. 

Bermuda in Blockade Times. 

Henry Clay as Speaker of the House. 


Austin Dobson. 
. Bear. 


Abram English Brown. 
Charles Hallock. 
Mary Parker Follett. 
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P. J. O'Keeffe. 
Herbert M. Sylvester. 
Elizabeth Le Baron Marsh. 


New Review.—London. 


The Temporal Power of the Pope. Signor Crispi. 
Anarchists and the Dynamite Scare. Stepniak. 
Types og Character in the Book of Proverbs. 


The Chicago Stockyards. 
Ye Romance of Casco Bay.—I. 
Jenny Lind in Northampton. 


Countess of 


ork. 
Wanted—A New Party. Frederick Greenwood. 
A Note on the Censorship. William Archer. 
The Illiterate Voter. Sir Charles Dilke. 
Mashonaland and its Inhabitants. J. Theodore Bent. 
Letters of Carlyle_to Varnhagen von Huse. (Concluded.) 
And Letters of Jane Welsh Carlyle to Amely Bdlte. 
Our Parish in Ireland. Lady Blake. 


Nineteenth Century.—Londor. 


Memorable Dissolutions. G. Barnett Smith. 

The Liberal Outlook. T. Wemyss Reid. 

Recent Science. Prince Kropotkin. 

Studies of New York Society. M. W. Hazeltine. 

A Maori Meeting. Earl of Meath. 

How General Gordon was Really Lost. Surgeon T. H. Parke. 

The Meaning of a Baby’s Footprint. Dr. Louis Robinson. 

Household Clubs: How Will They Affect Small Households ? 
Lady Margaret Hamilton. 

A Defense of the So-Called ‘Wild Women.” 


Caird. 
The ey of the Landed Aristocracy in India. Odai Partab 
Singh. 
Lost in the Rockies. W.H. Grenfell. 
One of the ‘‘Six Hundred ” on the Balaklava Charge. 
Wightman. 
North American Review.—New York. 


The Man, or the Platform ? A Symposium. 

The Poet of Democracy (Walt Whitman). John Burroughs. 

The Famine in Russia. Charles Emory Smith. 

The Rule of the Gold Kings. Senator Wm. M. Stewart. 

The Behring Sea Controversy. B. F. Butler and Marquis of 
Lorne. 

Party Government on its Trial. Prof. Goldwin Smith. 

The Chinese Question Again. John Russell Young. 

London Society. Lady Jeune. 

The Olympian Religion.—IV. (Concluded). W. E. Gladstone. 


Our Day.—Chicago. 


The Youngest Child of the Church. Rev. F. E. Clark. 

Dr. Storrs on the Spiritual Supremacy of the Bible. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott’s New Progressive Orthodoxy. 
Cook. 


Mrs. Mona 


J. W. 


Joseph 


Outing.—New York. 


By Wheel from Havre to Paris.—I. J. W. Fosdick. 

International Field Trials of 1891. 

The Evolution of the Forty-six Footer.—II. 
art. 

The Racecourses of the East. Francis Trevelyan. 

The Maryland National Guard.—I. Hanson Hiss. 

From the German Ocean to the Black Sea. Thomas Stevens 


Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. 


Street Characters of San Francisco. F. E. Sheldon. 
California Flower Shows. E. J. Wickson. 

The Raisin Industry in California. J.T. Goodman. 
California’s Discovery of Gold in 1841. John Murray. 
Fuegia. Andrew T. Sibbald. 

An Estimate of Walt Whitman. 


Photographic Quartegly.—London. April. 


Negatives, and Some Suggestions upon their After Treat- 
ment. J. A. Hodges. 

Nature’s Light Scales as Rendered by Photography.—II. H. 
D. Taylor. ‘ 

Isa Theory of Pictorial Art Possible? Rev. F. C. Lambert. 

Among the Towers of Somerset. Rev. T. Perkins. 

The Photographic Work of Robert Hunt. Andrew Lang. 


Poet-Lore.—Boston. April. 


Hamlet and Don Quixote. Ivan Turgeneff. 

**Much Ado About Nothing.” Dr. J. W. Rolfe. 

Is Shakespeare's Ceesar Ignoble ? Annie R. Wall. 

How Shakespeare Illustrates Bacon. Henry M. Hugunin. 
Shakespeare and Rhythm. Emma P. Mott. 
The Comradeship of Antony and Cleopatra. S. E. Peart. 


Popular Science Monthly.—New York. 


Herbert Spencer and the Synthetic Philosophy. Wm. H. 
Hudson. 

Science and Fine Art.—II._ Prof. Emil Du Bois-Reymond. 

Cave Dwellings of Men. W. H. Larrabee. 

Evolution in Folk Lore. David D. Wells. 

Anthropological Work in Europe. Prof. E. Starr. 

Why We Should Teach Geology. Prof. A. S. Packard. 

The Limitations of the Healing Art. Dr. H. Nothnagel. 

Dendrites. M. Stanislas Meunier. 


George A. Stew- 
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Energy as a Factor in Agriculture. Dr. Manly Miles. 
Bad Air and Bad Health. Il. H. Wager and A. Herbert. 
A Desert Fruit. Grant Allen. 
Sketch of Alessandro Volta. 
The Preacher's Magazine.—New York. 

Moses: His Life and its Lessons. Rev. M. G. Pearse. 
A Missionary Sermon by Rev. G. T. Stokes. 
How Men Get their Sermons. Rev. J. Edwards. 

Primitive Methodist Quarterly.—London. April. 
George Osborn. 
Honor: Its Nature and Social Value. H. Yooll. 
James Russell Lowell. 
An Erratic Career: The Life of the late Joseph Barker. J. 

Ashworth 

Shelley's ‘* Prometheus Unbound.” H. J. Foster. 
The Uncanonical and Apocryphal Gospels. R. Bryant. 
A Modern Seer: James Hinton. John Forster. 
The Gospel of Justice. A. R. Carman. 
Mansfield College and Nonconformity. <A. S. Peake. 


Quarterly Review.—London. 


Archbishop Thomson. 

Culture and Anarchy. 

An Apology for Islam. 

The Queen's Messenger—Major H. B. Hall's Book. 
London in the Past. 

Snakes. 

Dean Burgon. 

‘The French Decadence. 

State Pensions for Old Age. 

Naval Warfare and National Defense. 


Review of the Churches.—London. April. 


The Inspiration of the Gid Testament. Canon Driver and 
Prof. Agar Beet. 

The Disestablishment Controversy. Rev. F. H. Stead, Pro- 
fessor Stokes and J. G. Rogers. 

The ** Reunion Conference at Grindelwald. Dr. H.S. Lunn. 

The Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
Archdeacon Farrar. 

The New Archbishop of Westminster, Dr. Vaughan. With 
Portrait. Rev. H. T. Smart. 


Scots Magazine—Perth. 


The Social Progress of the Highlands since 1800. A Polson. 
The Scottish Home Rule Bill. Harry Gow. 


Scottish Geographical Magazine.—Edinburgh. April. 
Japanese Characteristics. Prof. C. G. Knott. 


Deep-Sea Deposits. N. E. Hoyle. 
Progress of the Indian Surveys, 1875 to 1890. Col. J. Sconce. 


Scottish Review.—Paisley. April. 


Heraldry, British and Foreign. H. Gough. 

The Canary Islanders. C. R. Conder. 

David, Duke of Rothesay. Marquis of Bute. 

A New Religion: The Shiah Sect in Persia. Coutts Trotter. 

John Major, Scottish Scholastic, 1470-1550. T. G. Law. 

Hymnology of the Christian Church. J. Telford. 

The Death of Gustavus Adolphus. John Mackay. 

The Anthropological History of Europe. J. Beddoe. 
Scribner's Magazine.—New York. 

The Children of the Poor. Jacob A. Riis. 

Rapid Transit in Cities. The Problem. Thomas C. Clarke. 

Unter den Linden. Paul Lindau. 

Sea and Land. N.S. Shaler. 

Paris Theatres and Concerts.—IV. Wm. F. Apthorpe. 

The First News Message by Telegraph. John W. Kirk. 


THE GERMAN 


Alte und Neue Welt.—Einsiedeln. Heft 8. 


A May Ride through the Prater in Vienna. C. Schmid. 
The History of Petroleum. T. Bleibtreu. 

Franz Xaver Seidl. With Portrait. Dr. F. A. Muth. 
The Colliery Disaster at Anderlues. 

Columbus. With Portrait and Map. Max Stein. 


Aus Allen Welttheilen.—Leipzig. Heft 4. 
The Nicaragua Canal. N. von Engeinstedt 
Japan and the Other Islands of the Pacific. 


Cashmere. Dr. Jos. Troll. 

Reminiscences of Travels in Spain. (Continued). <A. von 
Drygalski 

‘The Battles of the Gravenreuth Expedition Among the Cam- 


eroons., 


The State Post and Telegraphs in 1890. W. Liilling. 


Social Ecomomist.—New York. 


Symposium of Prominent Men on Silver. 

Money, Silver, Coinage. 

Woman's Economic Progress. 

Economics of the Southern Problem. 

The Immigration Problem. Samuel Epes Turner. 

The Municipal League of Philadelphia. A. B. Woodford. 


The Stenographer.—Philadelphia. 


Isaac Pitman in the United States.—II. James Edmunds. 
John J. McElhone’s Library. 
The Difficulties of a Congressional Reporter. 


Strand.—London. April. 


F.C. Burnand. Harry How. 
In Leadenhall Market. 
Portraits of W. 8. Penley, C. F. Gounod, Sir Lyon Playfair, J. 
E. Muddock, Miss Helen Mather, and F. C. Burnand. 
Beauty in Nature.—III. Sir John Lubbock. 
The Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. 
Sunday at Home.—London. 


Wanderings in the Holy Land.—XIII. Adelia Gates. 

James Gilmour, of Mongolia. With portrait. R. Lovett. 
Modern Discoveries and the Christian Faith. Rev. Dr. Stokes. 
Religious Life and Thought in Holland. 


Sunday Magazine.—London. 


Night Shelters in the Salvation Army. W. C. Preston. 
The Apostle of Iona—Columba. Rey. E. H. Pearce. 

A Little Less than Kin—Monkeys. Rev. T. Wood. 
Capital Punishment.—I. Rev. Harry Jones. 


Temple Bar.—London. 


Jasmin, the Gascon Poet. 
An Old-World Philosopher—Lao Tzu. 
Dryden and Ben Jonson. J. A. Evans. 


The United Service.—Philadelphia. 


Wagon and Rail Transportation. H.-R. Brinkerhoff, U.S.A. 
Napoleon the Third at Sedan. Archibald Forbes. 

The First Fight and Organization of the Stonewall Brigade. 
Civil Employment of Troops. John C. Gresham. U.S.A. 


United Service Magazine.—London. 


General Forrest.—II. Gen. Lord Wolseley. 

The Caste Organization of the Bengal rtteg A 

“Slavish Discipline.”’ A Reply to Mr. John Morley. Col. J. F. 
Maurice. 

The ory and Fall of Khartoum. Major F. R. Wingate. 

Recent War Ship Construction. H. L. Swinburne. 

The Capture of Valparaiso. W. L. Cowes. 


University Extension.—-Philadelphia. 


University Extension in Canada and England. Thomas Adams. 
Economics.—IV._ Edward T. Devine. 
The University Extension Seminary. 
Welsh Review.—London. 
Sober by Act of Parliament. W. Bowen Rowlands. 
‘*‘A Commonplace Correction’ Corrected. Mrs. Wynford 
Philipps. 

Payment of Members. James A. Duncan, M.P. 
Our Citizen Army. 

Young Man.—London. 
Notes and Sketches Abroad. C, A. Berry. 
J. M. Barrie. With Portrait. W.J. Dawson. 
German Student Life. Annie S. Swan. 
When I was a Young Man. Rev. Arthur Mursell. 


MAGAZINES. 


Daheim.—Leipzig. Quarterly. 
April 2. 
Johann von Werth, an Adventurer in the Thirty Years’ War. 
With Portrait. R. Wille. 
Art in the Village Churches. H. Schliepmann. 
April 9. 
Pfannschmidt’s ‘‘ Lord's Prayer.” O. Preuss. 
April 238. 
Dr. Lumbholtz’s Book, “ Among the Cannibals of Australia.” 
H Harden. 
Das Zwanzigste Jahrhundert.—Berlin. March. 
Rugen Duehring. L. Kuhlenbeck. 
Songs of the Fatherland, by Count von Westarp. 
The Asceticism of Christianity. 
A Literary Letter from Austria. F. Himmelbauer. 
Officious Denunciations--The German Emperor's Speech. 








CONTENTS OF 
Der Gate Kamerad.—Stuttgart. 
No. 25. The Giraffe. 
Nos. 27 and 28. Transatlantic Steamships. 

Deutsche Litteraturzeitung.—Berlin. April 23. 
Windelband’s “‘ History of Philosophy.” Prof. Lasswitz. 
Max Mueller’s ‘‘ Vedic Hymns.” rof. Garbe. 

Deutscher Hausschatz. 


Metz. Dr. Fr. Grimme. 
German Catholic Theologians. 
In the Slums of Chicago. Marchese (¢ 
The Underground Railway in London. 


Regensburg. Heft 10. 
With Portrait. 
Campo Santo. 

Dr. O. Dresemann. 


Die Gartenlaube. Heft 4. 
Men's Fashions for Ninety Years.—III. C. Gurlitt. 
Memories of Gottfried Kinkel. F. Hey'l-Wiesbaden. 
Francis Drake. 
Freckles. Prof A. von Braunmuehl. 
Chauvinism. Dr. C. Muehling. 


Die Neue Zeit.—Stuttgart. 
No. 29. 
The Political Awakening of the Russian Workmen and their 
May Day Celebration of 1891. 
The Conservatives of Saxony. 
The Annihilation of the Small — 
No. § 
The Political Awakening of ag Russian Workmen. (Con- 
tinued.) x 
Vo. 31. 


The Proletariate in Austria. 
Die Gesellschaft.—Leipzig. April. 


“Tt is the Law of Christ... A Sermon on Communism. Rev. 
H. S. Spencer. 

L’ Avenir est aux Apathiques! F. Se -, 

Hans G. Ludwigs (Paul Nodnagel). ith Portrait. E. O. 
Nodnagel. 

Poems by Julius Litten, G. Ludwigs and others. 

The New German Realism. R. Dehmel. 

The Value of Training in Music. Dr. H. Pudor. 


Die Katholischen Missionen.—Freiburg. 
The Franciscan Mission in the Herzegovina. 
The Beginnings of the Missions in Paraguay. 
Konservative Monatsschrift.—Leipzig. April. 
Paul Heyse. Otto Kraus. 
Leopold von Gerlach. 
German Proverbs about the Tome 


Letters from a Missionary’s Wi 
Chronique: The Primary Se ted Bill, the Massing of Rus- 


sian Troops on the Frontier, ete. 
Kritische Revue aus Oesterreich.—Vienna. 
April 1. 


Leipzig. 


Dr. H. Lux. 


(Continued.) 


The a and New Governors of the Austrian National Bank. . 
D. 


J. Guttmann. 
The hopes Tendency in Prussian Germany. 
Young Germany. Review of J. Proelss’s Book. Dr. Maurus. 
April 15. 
The Great Conservative Land Owners in Bohemia. 
The Anarchists. F. Willfort. , 
The Present Situation and the Future of Bulgaria. Stoganow. 
The New Personal Income Tax. Dr. Maurus. 


Musikalische Rundschau.—Vienna. 
“Lohengrin” and France Forty Years Ago. Max Graf. 
Preussische Jahrbiicher.—Berlin. April. 


On the Development of Trade and Social Education of the 
Classes. G. Schmoller. 

The Roman Limes and the Disputes of the Savants. Gen. G. 
Schréder. 

Franz von Lisola. J. Haller. 

The Limits of the Prussian Courts-Martial. Dr. Damme. 

Political Correspondence: The Primary Schools Bill and the 

Change of Ministry : Home Rule and the New Local Govern- 
ment Bill for Ireland ; and Russian Finance. 


Romanische Revue.—Vienna. April. 


The Position of the Roumanians in the Bucov wy? 
Education in Roumania. With Portrait of the N 
for Education, Tache Jonescu. 
The Liberation of the Gipsies. 
ceanu. 
Schorer’s Familienblatt.— 
With Portrait. A. Kohnt. 
Friedrich Geselschap. 
T. Kutschmann. 


April 1. 


Yew Minister 


(Concluded.) M. Kogalni- 


Berlin. Heft 8. 


Rossini. L 
A German Painter. 
and Illustrations. 


With Portrait 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


The Protection of Workmen. J. Sabin. 

The Vienna Volunteer Ambulance Corps. E. Keiter 

The German Hall of Fame and Its Artistic Decoration. 
Portraits. Ernst Treu. 


Schweizerische Rundschau. 


Albrecht von Halier’s First Journey in the Alps, 1728. (In 
French.) W. von Arx. 

Poems by Theophil Zolling. 

Bodmer’s Home Life. K. Geiser. 


Sphinx. 


What the World Needs. W. Friedrichsort. 
Gioroano Bruno. L. Kuhlenbeck. 
Occult Research in Japan. L. Deinhard. 
The Historical Personality of Faust. (Continued.) 
wetter. 
Psychology from the Standpoint of the Occult Sciences. €. 
u Prel. 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach.—Freiburg. April 21. 


aa = hea in the French Elementary Schools. H. 
ruber 
The Theoretical Opposition to the Classic National Economy. 


. Pesch. 
Blaise Pascal. (Continued.) W. Kreiten. 
A. Perger. 


With 


Zurich. April. 


London. April. 


C. Kiese- 


Progress of the Cremation Movement. 
Field-Marshal Count Radetzky. O. Pfiilf 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Stuttgart. Heft 10. 


With Portrait and Illustrations. Dr. R. 


Count von Gotter. 
Hodermann. 

The French National Character. 

Horseflesh as Food in Germany. Dr. 

The German V: osges Mountains. 

In the Mausoleum Crypt at Charlottenburg. A. Trinius 

Diphtheria. Dr. Bilsinger. 

Karl Loewe and the Pioneers of His Ballads. With Portraits. 

Count von Moltke’s Letters to His Bride. With Portrait of 
His Wife. (Continued.) 

In the pain | School for German Recruits. 

Comenius. With Portrait. 

The Old and New Dukes of Hesse. With Portraits. 


Heft 11. 
From Eger to Aussig. Alois John. 
Progress in Agriculture. 
The Berlin Electrical Works. F. Bendt. 
Three Lene sin Allgiu. 
The Development of Railway Lines. F. Bendt. 
Von Moltke’s Letters to His Bride. (Continued.) 
Aluminium—the Metal of the Future. 
How the Indians Write. E. Grosse. 
Natural History, Past and Present. Dr 
Heft 12. 


The Favorite Residences of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

New Methods of Healing. J. Stinde. 

America before Columbus. _E. Boetticher. 

The Golden Wedding of the Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha. With Portraits. A. Trinius. 


Vom Fels zum Meer.—Stuttgart. Heft 9. 


How to a Care of Children. With Portrait. 
Briick 

A wonern | Pilgrimage to Jerusalem. I. Benzinger. 

The French Aristocracy. E. von Jagow. 

Salvator Time at Munich. B. Rauchenegger. 

A Summer Retreat in the Himalayas. H. Zéller. 

To the Rescue of a * ieee Max Wirth. 

Montenegro. F. Zve a. 

The Theatre in Berlin. “With Portraits. 


Westermann’s Illustrierte Deutsche Monatshefte.—Braun- 
schweig. 

Through Languedoc and Provenge.—II. 

American Sketches. A. Schaffmeyer. 

Italian Door Knockers. F. Schaerschmidt. 

The History of the Monarchy. J. von Held. 

The Pre-Raphaelites in England.—Il. C. Gurlitt. 
Wiener Literatur Zeitung.—Vienna. No. 4. 


What Should our Children Read ? W. Toischer. 
Is Schiller Still Read? Dr. F. G. Schultheiss. 


Originality. 
On the Idea of Material and Materialism. Prof. L. Btichner. 
Innsbriick. 


E. von Jagow. 
Kar! Russ. 


». K. Russ. 


Prof. E. 


O. Neumann-Hofer. 


H. Kestner. 


Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie.— 
Second quarter. 


Déllinger.—IV. E. Michael. 
The Doctrine of Potentia Obedientalis. M. Limbourg. 
H. Hurter. 


Buddhism according to Dr. Hardy. 
O. Braun. 


Buddhism in the Syrian Churches. Dr. 
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L’Amaranthe.—Paris. April. 


A Visit to the Chateau de Chantilly.—I. H. Buffenoir. 
Jeanne d’Albret. 

Literature in Denmark. ge de Tilly. 

An Aérial Journey by Night. Flammarion. 

Dancing Before and During the Renaissance e. E.S. Lantz. 


Annales de l’Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. Paris. 
April 15. 


Russian Finance, Past, Present, and Future. R. G, Lévy. 

The Louisiana Constitution. C. de La Lande de Calan. 

Bavaria and the German Empire. E. Junod. 

The Nationalities of Macedonia: Turks and Mussulmans, Bul- 
garians and Wallachians. With Map. V. Berard. 


Bibliotheque Universelle.—Lausanne. April. 


Bosnia Under the Protectorate of Austria. H. S. Chamber- 
lain. 

Pfarrer Kneipp and His Water Cure. (Concluded.) Dr. A. F. 
Suchard. 

Al ey of the 16th Century—Jean Louis Vives. Berthe 
Vadier 


Amber. G. van Muyden. 

A Provengal Family : The Mirabeans. L. Quesnel. 

Chronique Parisian, Italian, German, English, Russian, 
Swiss, and Political. . 


Chrétein Evangélique.—Lausanne. April 20. 


Paul and Festus. A. Gretillat. 
The Doctrinal Authority of Jesus Christ. A. Berthoud. 


Entretiens Politiques et Littéraires.—Paris. April. 


Idealism. R. de Gourmont. 

Does Literature Tend to Increase Anarchy ? P. Quillard. 
The Autobiography of Walt Whitman. 

Critics and Criticism. B. Lazare. 


L'Initiation.—Paris. April. 
The Astral Plane. Papus. 


Life During Sleep. Carl Du Prel. 
The Society of Sc Fontific Psychology at Munich. P. Sédir. 


Journal des Economistes.—Paris. April. 


The Agreement between the American and French Life Insur- 
ance Companies. E. Rochetin. 
The Tax on the Transactions in the Austrian Stock Exchange. 
A. Raffalovich. 
Review of the Principal Foreign Economic Publications. M. 
Block. 
The World of Finance in the lith Century. C. Jannet. 
Letter from Canada. E. Tr emblay. 
Meeting of the Society on April 5. 
La Nouvelle Revue.—Paris. 
April 1. 
Pierre Loti. A. Albalat. 
Fragments: Art and ogee Prince 8. Wolkonsky. 
The Repression of Crime.- A. Bérard. 
The Newfoundland Question. C. Laroche. 
Moliére’s Don Juan. V. Fournel. 
A Roumanian Legend. ‘ Diina.” 
England and Her Colonies. P. Harnelle. 
The French Mission and Bon-Hamena. Comm. Grandin. 
popes Africa. G. de Wailly. 
In Madagascar. G. Sénéchal. 
April 15. 
The Beginning and End of a Century. Cte. C. de Moiiy. 
The Phylloxera in Champagne (1891).—I.  Duchesse de Fitz- 
James. ; 
The Repression of Crime.—II. A. of iy 
Lord Lytton’s Posthumous Poems. C. F 
French and Danes. F, de Zepelin. 
Heraldic Art in the Middle Ages. P. B. Ghensi. 
Paris in Hospital. L. Gallet. 
The Illusions of Protection. E. Martineau. 
Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—Paris, April. 
Count Leo Tolstoi. A. Portier d’Arc. 
A 7yonen Biographer of Cervantes—Michel Chasles. Luis 
Vidart. 
Jerusalem. Mme. Rattazzi. 
International Chronique. Viscount d’Albens. 
Poems by Louis Jourdan and others. 


Réforme Sociale.—Paris. 


April 1. 
The Protection of Scholars and Apprentices. G. Pico 
Social and Economic Institutions at Munchen- Giadbech. ¥- 


Brants. 
National Property and its Use. Hubert Valleroux. 





OF REVIEWS. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Development of the French Population in 1789. A. des: 


Cillents. 
April 16. 
The Minimum of Wages. Ch. Lagasse. 
The Labor Question and Social Science. E. Thaller. 
The Toymakers of Paris and the Sweating System. P. du 


Maroussem. 
The Free Loan Association at Montpelier. J. Lacointa. 
Workmen's Dwellings and the Reform of the Law of Succes- 
sion. 


Revue d’Art Dramatique.—Paris. 
April 1. 
A Monograph on the Theatrical Audience. F. Henriet. 


Auguste Strindber (Continued.) Ch. de Casanove. 
‘Hamlet’ at the ay market. H. Néré. 
April 15. 
ss ™% Glove,” by Bjornstjerne Bjornson. Translated by M.. 
rozor. F 
Moliére’s Characters: Tartuffe and Alceste. V. Fournel. 
The Second Théater Frangais. Abbé de Chazeuil. 


Revue Bleue. Bical 
April 2. 
Political Sophisms of the Present Time: Equality and Frater- 
nity. C. Benoist. 
Oscar ‘Wilde and the Young English Littérateurs. T. de 
yzewa. 
Descriptions of Constantinople from Chateaubriand to Pierre: 
Loti. R. Vallery-Radot. 
April 9. 
The Idea of the State in the United States._I. E. Boutmy. 
Pierre Loti. Paul Sirven. 
The French Artistic Tradition. P. Gsell. 
April 16. 
Robespierre and the Gendarme Méda. F. A. Aulard. 
The Idea of the State in the United States.—_II. E. Boutmy. 
Imitation According to M. Tarde. Jean Honcey. 
Religious Music at St. Gervais. R. de Récy. 
April 23. 
Walt Whitman. T. de Wyzewa. 
History of Literary Reputations. A Paradox of Banville’s. 
P. Stapfer. 
Revue des Deux Mondes.—Paris. 
April 1. 
Belle-Madame.—I. (A Novel) Albert Delpit. 
Frederick the Great Before His Accession.—II. E. Lavisse. 
American Life. André Chevrillon. 
The Progress of Archeological Science at Rome. A. Geffroy- 
A Novel by Rudyard Kipling. Th. Bentzon. 
The Ancient Provinces of France: Berr ‘so es Planchut. 
The History of Austrian Journalism. G. Valbe 
— 15. 
Belle-Madame.—II. A. a. 
Descartes’ System of the Vorld, Judged by Contemporary 
Science. Alfred Fouillée. 
A Dutch Writer.—Multatuli. L. van Keymeulen. 
The Purchasing Power of Money. Vte. d’Avenel. 
Ven geance: A Roumanian Sketch. Carmen Sylva. 
The English in Burmah.—III._ J. Chailley-Bert. 
Stray ’ Thoughts on History—Written at Rome. Vte. de Vogiié. 


Revue Encyclopédique.—Paris. 
April 1. 
The Symbolists in Art. G. A. Aurier. 
Alexandre Chodzko, Polish Author. With Portrait. L. Leger. 
Politics in — e, 1891-92. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
G. Lejea 
The Prince of Monaco’s New Scientific Yacht, the Princess 
Alice. H. Coupin. 
April 15. 
The Life of Victor Hugo as Told by Alexandre Dumas. With 
Portraits. 5 : 
Review of **Fantome d’Orient,” by Pierre Loti. With Por- 
trait. G. Pellissier. 
Art Exhibitions at Paris. R. Serrat. 
The French in Africa. With Maps. 
The New Tariff Régime. F. Bernard. 
The Mineral Nutrition of Vegetables. A. C. Girard. 


Revue de Famille.—Paris. 


April 1. 
The Priest.—I. Jules Simon. 
The History of the Statue of Messalina Found near Bordeaux 
in 1594. F. T. Perrents. 
Joan of Arc and Saint Remi. A. France. 














CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


April 15. 


The Priest.—II._ Jules Simon. 

Modern Life and Literature. L. Claretis. 

Too Many Fiowers. F. Bouillier. 

The Tzarina of Russia. Lydia Paschkoff. 

The Art of Motherhood. (Continued.) Dr. G. Simon. 


Revue Frangaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies.—Paris. 
April 1. 
Australasia from the Federal Point of View. (Continued.) 


A. Salaignac. 
Travels in the Land of the Tigers—Annam. With Map. M. 


erbert. 
M. Nebout’s Report of the Crampel Mission. é 
Explorations from 1887 to 1889 in the Peninsula of Kola, in 
Russia. With Map. 
April 15. 


The Establishment of the Invalides de la Marine and_the Re- 
forms of the Naval Commission. C. Le Cour Grandmaison. 
The Situation at Dahomey. With Map. A. L. d’Albeca. 
The Touat Question. With Maps. 
M. Ribot and the Belgians. E. Marbeau. 
Revue Générale.—Brussels. April. 
Cardinal Mermillod. Prosper Saey. 
Victor Hugo asa Man. F. Loise. 
Le Roi Charlot. Act III. C. Buet and G. de Raimes. 
History of the Various Ascents of Mount Ararat. J. Leclercq. 
The Swiss Law on Adult Labor. C. Morisseaux. 
Revue de 1l’Hypnotisme.—Paris. April. 
The Facts of Spiritualism and their Psychic Explanation. Dr. 
Lombroso. 
Hypnotism in Australia. Dr. R. Arthur. | ite: 
Hypnotism, National Defense and Civil Society. J. Liégois. 
Some Facts of Surgical Anzsthesia under the Influence of 


Dr. A. M. Dias. 


Suggestion. 


Revue du Monde Catholique.—Paris. April. 
In the South of France.--I. E. Loudun. 


Catholicism and Progress. M. Zablet. 
Farest: The Rise ian Fall of a Great Man. (Concluded.) L. 


Nemours Godré. 
Women Teachers of To-day. <A. Geoffroy. : 
Accident Insurance for Workmen. H. Vandersmissen. 
Catholic Education in Ireland. J. A. G. Colclough. 


ITALIAN 


La Civilta Cattolica.—Rome. 
April 2. 


The Theocracy of Catholicism. : 
A Glorious jo in the History of Italian Art. 


The Pontificate of St. Gregory the Great. 
April 16. 
Why the Jews Remain Jews. 


The Migrations of the Hittites. (Continued.) 
italian eSocialistic Literature, by G. Mazzina and Ed. de 


Amicis. ; . 
The Latest Phase in the Demonstration of Miracles. 
La Nuova Antologia.—Rome. 
April 1. 
The Two Legends of the ‘“‘ Merchant of Venice.” A. Chiarini. 
In the ehae Notes from a Diary. Colonel O. Baratieri. 
The Preservation of Monuments During the Last Twenty 
Years. L. Beltrami. Ao ; 
The Church and the Republic. F. Noboli-Vitelleschi. : 
A Kiss to Laura. Notes ona Sonnet by Petrarch. J. Messic. 
Singing Stones. E. Mancini. 
April 16. 
Bardic Poetry and the “Arminius” of Pindemonte. M. 


Scherillo. + y ; 
In the Habab: Notes froma Diary. (Continued.) Colonel O. 


Baratieri. 
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Revue Philosophique.—Paris. April. 

The Nervous Processes in Attention and Volition. C. Bastian. 
Responsibijity. F. Paulhan. 

Contemporary Spiritualism. P. Janet. 


Revue des Revues.—Paris. May. 


New Studies on the Physical Insensibility of Women. Prof. 
_ C. Lombroso. 
Pierre Loti. Georges Lefavre. 


Revue Scientifique.—Paris. 
April 2. 


Pharmacy and Materia Medica in the 14th Century. E. 
Nicaise. 

Demography. The Proposition of Mauban and the Depopula- 
tion of France. J. Bertillon. 

The Great Trans-continental Railways. With Diagrams. D. 


ellet. 
April 9. 


Théophraste Renaudot, Scientist. G. de la Tourette. 
The Prehistoric Age in North Africa. A. L. Chatelier. 
The Dutch Caribbees in the Garden of Acclimatization at 
Paris. E. Martin. 
April 16. 


Chemistry in the Schools of Medicine. L. Hogouneng. 
The Project for the Reunion of Artillery and Engineering. 
A. de Rochas. 
The Stability of the Dunes of the Gulf of Gascony. A. Cham- 
brelent. 
April 23. 


The Movement of a Drop of Alcohol in a Small Glass. E. 
Gossart. 
The Military Forces of Dahomey. J. Bayol. 
Ernest Briicke. J. Rosenthal. 
Revue Socialiste.—Paris. April 15. 
‘News from Nowhere,” by William Morris. 
The Regulation of Labor in Mines in Belgium. 
™ L. pg | se sa i ai Di ; 
pes of Humanity which are Disappearing. 
The Social Question. Benoit Malon. 
Cabet and the Icarians. (Continued.) A Holynski. 


April 15. 


(Concluded.) 
(Coneluded.) 


Université Catholique.—Lyons. 


Liberty of Teaching in 1844. H. Beaune. 

The Confessions of St. Augustine. C Douais. 
Posthumous Works on Lamartine. E. Leotard. 
Morality in History. G. de Grandmaison. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Referendum. D. Zaniebelli. 
Tarro: AStudy. E. Masi. 

The Military Problem in Italy. R. de Zerbi. 
The Recently Discovered Poems of Herodas. 


La Rassegna Nazionale.—Florence. 
April 1. 


The Unpublished Writings of A. Manzonil. 

On Liberity. A. Tagliaferri. 

The Papacy, Socialism, and the Democracy according to a 
Liberal Writer. E. A. Foperti. 

Two French Writers Friendly to Italy — René Bazin and Paul 
Bourget. F. Lampertico. 

Literature and Country. E. Pistelli. 

Pauline Craven La Ferronaye and her Sisters. 
esa Ravaschieri. 

April 16. 


A 16th century sketch. 


E. Piccolomini. 


P. Bellezza. 


Duchess Ther- 


Alphonso_ Piccolomini. L. Grot- 


tanelli. 

The Encyclical of Leo. XIII. to the Catholics of France. 

From North America. E. Rossi. 

Pauline Craven La Ferronaye and her Sisters. (Continued.) 
Duchess Theresa Ravaschieri. 

Cardinal Lavigerie and the French Republic. (Continued.) 
A. A. di Pessaro. 


Rivista Internazionale d’Igiene.—Naples. March. 


Massage Treatment for Neuro-pathology. Prof. A. Bumm. 
Short Sight in Musicians. Prof. H. Cohn, of Breslau. 
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THE SPANISH 


L'Aveng.—Barcelona. March 31. 
Ancient and Modern. J. M. Guardidia. 
The Centenary of F. Bopp, Founder of Comparative Philology. 
J. Fastenrath. 
Revista Contemporanea.— Madrid. 
March 30. 
Columbus in Cuba. E. Blanchet. 


THE DUTCH 


Elsevier's Geillustreerd Maandschrift.—Amsterdam. April. 


B. J. Blommers. Tllustrated Art Causerie. A. van Duyl. 
Cornelis Bontekoe. W. Bruinois. 


De Gids.—Amsterdam. April. 


Pierson’s Political Economy. H. B. Greven. 
The Destruction of the Kingdom of Palembang. E. B. 


Kielstra. 

The Crusade Against Aleohol in Sweden and Norway. G. F. 
Ogidius. 

Alfred de Musset’s ‘‘ Nuit de Mai.’ A. G. van Hamel. 


President Lincoln. H. L. F. Pisuisse. 
Teysmannia.—Batavia. Sida 


Plants Protected by Ants. Dr. W. Bur 
American Plants Growing Wild in Java “eg ‘di Wigmau. 





OF REVIEWS. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Intellectual and_ Social Education of Women. (Con- 
tinued.) J. M. E. Perez. 
Hernan Perez del Pulgar. (Continued.) F. Villa-Real. 
April 15. 
The Royal Ac atoms of Arts. Sr. Pena y Goni. 
Pfarra Kneipp. V-.S. C. 
Hernan Perez del Pulg: ar. (Concluded.) F. Villa-Real. 
Literary Events of 1802. M. de Palau. 


MAGAZINES. 


Where Are We Going? Papers on Agriculture in Java.—III. 
J. H. Kievits. 


Tijdschrift voor het Binnenlandsen Bestuur.—Batavia. 
Part VI., 1892. 


Dry Rice Culture in Celebes. 

How Human Heads are Preserved by the Timor Head Hunt- 
ers. E. F. Kleian. 

A Marriage in,Sumatra. 


Vragen des Tijds.—Haarlem. April. 


Agriculture in Holland. C.J. H. Van den Brock. 

The Farming of Taxation in the Dutch Indies. H. J. Bool. 

The Place of the German Language in Our Tduivational Sys- 
tem. O. Veenstra. 
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Danskeren.—Kolding, Denmark. April 


Johan Sverdrup. Per Sivle. 
A Scene from a Biblical Drama. §. K. Sorensen. 
Pontus Wikner. J. Nielsen. 
The Township of Worms in History and Fiction. L. Schroder. 
The Literary Market. Reviews by L. Eskeland, F. Wexelsen, 
and L. Schroder. 
The Finnish High School. L. Schroder. 
The Produce Market. Chr. Faber. 
Idun.—Woman's Weekly. Stockholm. 

No. 14 (224). 
Beatrice Véhon-Halversen. With Portrait. H. G. 8. 
Legal Protection for Women Workers. Gregor. 
Woman's Vanity. 
Married Women's Property Act. 

No. 15 (225). 
Augusta Lundin. With Portrait. 
Self Control 
The Ladies’ Paradise. Paris sketches. Alvar Arfoidsson 

No. 16 (229), 
Constance Lundin. With Portrait. Ellen Key. 
Easter 
Our Women Students. 
Why Do We not Sing More ? 

No. 17 (227). 
Marie Pauline Ahman. With Portrait. Johan Nordling. 
The Power of Home. 8. Caroll. 

Nordisk Tidskrift.—Stockholm. 
No. 2. 

Mary Stuart in a New Light. 8S. J. Boethius 
Reminiscences from Macedonia. K.F Kinch, 


The Woods of Norrland. Car] Bovallius. 

Emelie Flygare-Carlén. Karl Warburg. 

Spectrose apical Works in Sweden. Aug. Wijkander. 

Under the Law. Drama in 3 acts, by Ed. Brandes. Reviewed 
by Niels Miller. 

The Swedish Academy of Art in the First Century of its 
Existence. Henrik Schuck. 

Noteworthy Women. Ellen Fries. Reviewed by Per Sonden. 


Samtiden.—Bergen. March. 


Guy de Maupassant. Herman Bang. 
The Prussian Educational Laws. Gerhard Gran. 
Mencius. H. Tambs Lyche. 


Svensk Tidskrift.—Stockholm. 
No. 3. 
Thedor Wisen. Edward Lidforss. 


Stockholm’s High School. Upsaliensis. 
On the Question of Right of Inheritance for the Illegitimate. 


Albert Edeifeldt. Eda. Alkmann. 
No. 4. 


Christianity and the Spiritual Tendency of the Age. Nathan 
Soderblom. 

Music and Its Masters. Helena Ny blom. 

A Few Words on Grammatical Correctness in Poetry, with 
Reference to O. Levertin’s Poems. B. Risberg. 

Reminiscences from Wormeland. Eva Fryxvell. 


Tilskueren.—Copenhagen. April. 


Norwegian, Swedish and Danish Figure-painting. Prof. 
Julius. 

Regeneration of the Spiritual Life of the Age. Dr. Vald. 
Vedel. Lange. 

Montezuma’s Kingdom. Kr. Bahnson. 

Copenhagen Schleswigholsteiners. N. Neergaard. 
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Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in this Index. 





A. Arena. Esq. Esquiline. MR. Methodist Review. 

AAPS. Annalsof the Am. Academy of Ex. Expositor. NAR. North American Review. 
Political Science. EWR. Eastern and Western Review. NatR National Review. 

ACQ Am. Catholic Quart. Review. F. Forum. NatM National Magazine. 

AM. Atlantic Monthly. FR. Fortnightly Review. NC. Nineteenth Century. 

Ant. Antiquary. GGM. Goldthwaite’s Geographical NE. New Englander and Yale Re- 

AQ. Asiatic Quarterly. Magazine. view. 

AR. Andover Review. GB. Greater Britain. NEM. New England Magazine. 

ARec Architectural Record. GM. Gentleman's Magazine. NR. New Review. 

Arg. Argosy. GOP. Girl’s Own Paper. NW New World. 

As. Asclepiad. GT. Great Thoughts. NH. Newbery House Magazine. 

Ata. Atalanta. Gw. Good Words. NN. Nature Notes. 

Bank. Bankers’ Magazine. Help. Help. oO. Outing. 

Bank L. Bankers’ Magazine (London). Harp. Harper’s Magazine. OD. Our Day. 

BelM. Belford’s Monthly. HomR. Homiletic Review. OM. Overland Monthly. 

Black. Blackwood’s Magazine. HM. Home Maker. PhrenM. Phrenological Magazine. 

Bkman. Bookman. HR. Health Record. PL. Poet Lore. 

B. Beacon. Ig. Igdrasil. PQ. Presbyterian Quarterly. 

BT J. Board of Trade Journal. JE. Internat’! Journal of Ethics. PRR. Presbyterian and Reformed 

Gs Cornhill. InM. Indian Magazine and Review. Review. 

CFM. Cassell’s Family Magazine. IrER Irish Ecclesiastical Review. PR. Philosophical Review. 

Chaut. Chautauquan. IrM. Irish Monthly. PS. Popular Science Monthly. 

ChHA_ Church at Home and Abroad. JEd. Journal of Education. PSQ. Political Science Quarterly. 

ChMisI. Church Missionary Intelligen- JMSI. Journal of the Military Ser- PsyR. Proceedings of the Society for 
cer and Record. vice Institution. Psychical Research. 

Chq. Church Quarterly Review. JAES. Journal of the Ass’n of En Q. uiver. 

CJ. Chambers’s Journal. gineering Societies. QJEcon. Quarterly Journal of Eco 

CM. Century Magazine. JRCI. Journal of the Royal Colonial nomics. 

CalM. Californian Illustrated Maga- Institute. ge. Se i! Review. 
zine. JurR. Juridical Review. RR. eview of Reviews. 

Cas.M Cassiers Magazine. K. Knowledge. RC. Review of the Churches. 

CRev. Charities Review. KO. King’s Own. SEcon. Social Economist. 

Cos. Cosmopolitan. LAH. Lena a Hand. SC. School and College. 

OR. Contemporary Review. LH. Leisure Hour. ScotGM. Scottish Geographical Maga- 

OCT. Christian Thought. Lipp. Lippincott’s Monthly. zine. 

CritR. Critical Review. Long. Longman’s Magazine. ScotR. Scottish Review. 

CsJ. Cassell’s Saturday Journal. LQ. London Quarterly Review. Scots. Scots Magazine. 

Cw. Catholic World. LuthQ. Lutheran Quarterly Review. Serib. Scribner's Magazine. 

Dy: Dial. Luc. Lucifer. Str. Strand. 

Dem Demorest’s Family Magazine. LudM. Ludgate Monthly. SunM. Sunday Magazine. 

DM. Dominion Illustrated Monthly. Ly. Lyceum. SunH. Sunday at Home. 

DR. Dublin Review. M. Month. TB. Temple Bar. 

EconJ. Economic Journal. Mac. Macmillan’s Magazine. Treas. Treasury. 

EconR. Economic Review. MAH Magazine of Am. History. JE. University Extension. 

EdRA. Educational Review (New Men. Menorah Monthly. UM. University Magazine. 
York). MisR Missionary Review of World. US. United Service. 

EdRL. Educational Review (London). MisH Missionary Herald. USM. United Service Magazine. 

Ed. Education. Mon. Monist. WelR. Welsh Review. 

EngM. Engineering Magazine. MM. Munsey’s Magazine. WR. Westminster Review. 

oI. English Illustrated Magazine. Mus. Music. YE. Young England. 

ER. Edinburgh Review. MP. Monthly Packet. YM. Young Man 


[It has been found necessary to restrict this Index to periodicals published in the English language. 





leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines. | 


Unless otherwise specified, all references are to the May numbers of periodicals. 


Abelard, The Temper of—IL. Prof. J. B. Thomas, HomR. 


All the articles in the 


Armenia: The Two Capitals, J. T. Bent, EWR. 
Have Been Epidemic In, Major C. K. 


a Mechanical Flight, 8. P. Langley, Cos. 
Africa: 
Obstacles to Racial Union in South Africa, GB, Apr. 
Mashonaland, J. T. Bent, NewR. 
The Victoria Nyanza_ Railway, Sir R. Temple, FR. 
Among the Chiefs of Bechuanaland, T. Bent, FR. 
Agriculture, Energy as a Factor in, Dr. Manly Miles, PS. 
Air, Bad, and Bad Health—II., H. Wager and A. Herbert, PS. 
Air, Bad, in Theatres, C. 8. Montgomery, EngM. 
Alcoholin its Relations to the Bible, H. A. Hartt, A. 
Algiers, Scenes in, R. H. Titherington, MM. 
America, The Discovery of, Rasmus B. Anderson, D. 
America, Did the Norse Discover, B. H. Dubois, MAH. 


American Republics, The Progress of the, W. E. Curtis. NEM. 


cial Legislation on, G. P. Mains, MR. 


Amusements, Our § 
ynamite Scare, Stepniak, NewR. 


Anarchists and the 
Animals: 
Animals’ Expression, A. H. Japp, CFM. 


Anthropological History of Europe, J, Beddoe, ScotR.. Apr. 
Anthropological Work in Europe, Prof. E. Starr, PS. 
Antony and Cleopatra, The Comradeship of, S. E. Peart, 


L, Apr. 
Apologetics in the Pulpit, Prof. A. B. Bruce, HomR. 
Architecture, The Beginnings of, H, C. Kirke, EngM. 


Armies, Diseases whic 
Winne, JMSI, 
Armies, United States and Foreign: 
The German Army of To-day, Lieut.-Col. Exner, Harp. 
Wagon and Rail Transportation, H. R. Brinkerhoff, US. 
— Fight and Organization of the Stonewall Brigade, 
Civil Employment of Troops, John C. Gresham, US. 
A Plea for the Colors, Capt. Moses Harris, JMSI. 
Letters on Infancy—XV., Kraft zu Hohenlohe, JMSI. 
Military Small Arms, Lieut.-Col. G. V. Fosbery, JMSI. 
Staff Duty in the Peninsnlar War, Baron de Marbot, JMSI. 
**Slavish Discipline,” Col. J. F. Maurice, USM. 
Caste Organization of the Bengal Army, USM. 
Artillery: 
Artillery Service in the Rebellion, Gen. J. C. Tidball, JMSI. 
Position-finding and Position-designating Service, JMSI. 
Experiments with Field Mortars, JMSI. 
Artists, Famous, and their Work—Gabriel Max, C. S. John- 
son, MM. 
Astronomers, Catholic, Rev. D. T. O'Sullivan, ACQ. 
Astronomy: 
The Origin of Binary Stars, T. J. J. Lee, K. 
The Great Sun Spot and its Influence, E. W. Maunder, K. 
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Australasia, Federation of, G. W. Cotton, GB, Apr. 
Australia: 
Constitutional Evolution in Australia, W. K. Rose, JurR, Apr. 
Australian Financial Troubles, Bank. 
The Protectionists of New South Wales, Sir H. Parkes, CR. 
Austria of To-day, Emil Blum, A. 
Baby's F: ‘ootprint and its Meaning, Dr. L. Robinson, NC 
Bacon, How Shakes eare Illustrates, H. M. Hugunin, PL, Apr. 
Balaklava Charge, The, J. W. Wightman, one of the 600, NC. 
Bank System, Canadian, Advantages of the, D. R. Wilke, F. 
Beam Trawling, Blac 
Beatrice and Other Allegorical Characters of Dante, J. Con- 
way, ACQ. 
Beauty in Nature, Sir John Lubbock, Str, Apr 
Belgrade, Siege of, by Muhammed IL., 1456, R. N. Bain, EH, Apr. 
Behring Sea Controversy, B. F. Butler and Marquis of Lorne, 
p vA 
Bermuda in Blockade Times, Charles Hallock, NEM. 
Bible, Dr. Storrs on the Spirital Supremacy of the, OD. 
Biblical Criticism : 
The Inspiration of the Scriptures, P. Prescott, KO. 
The Inspiration of the Old Testament, RC, Apr. 
—— Authorship of the Pentateuch, Canon Howlett, DR, 
Apr. 
The Origin of the Psalter, LQ, Apr. 
The Uncanonical and Apocr Tphal Gospels, R. Bryant, PMQ, 


Apr 

From the Old Testament to the New, Rev. P. Lilly, MP. 
Bicycling : Thomas, Stevens, Lipp. 
Bicycling : By Wheel from Havre to Paris—L., J. W. Fosdick, O. 
Biology, The Microscope and, H. L. Osborn, D. 
Birds : 

Young Birds, F. A. Fulcher, YE. 

Big Bills, C. 

From a London Window, C. 

Russian Game Birds, F. Whishaw Long. 
Bismarck, P. Bigelow, CR. 
Black Forest, From the, to the Black Sea—IV., Harp. 
Blowitz, M. de, CSJ. 
Bodleian Library, CJ. 
Botanist’s Journeyings, A, Anna B. McMahan, D. 
Bourget, Paul, Edward Delille, FR. 
Brahminism and Hinduism, G. Ensor, ChMisI. 
Browning, Robert : 

“The Ring and the Book,” A. D. Innes, MP 
Brooks, Bishop, Rev. Julius H. Ward, AR. 
Browning, Robert and Elizabeth Barrett, Anne T. Ritchie, 


Harp. 
Buddhist Priests of Siam, ChHA. 
Bull-fight: A Tournament in Tauromachy, Eugenie K. 


Holmes, CalM. 
Burial Reform, Some Words On, Samuel M. Jackson, CRev. 
Business Partner, My, the Government, E. D. Eddy, F. 
Cwsar, Is Shakespeare's, Ignoble ? Annie R. Wall, PL, Apr. 
California : 
California Flower Shows, E. J. Wickson, OM. 
The Raisin Industry in California, J. T. Goodman, OM. 
California’s Discovery of Gold in 1841, J, Murray, OM. 
The National Guard of California, Gen. C. C. Allen, CalM. 
In the Palm Vallev, Geo. H. Fitch, CalM. 
The Press of San Francisco, J. P. Cramer, CalM. 
Canada : 
Military Geogr aphy of Canada, Lieut. A. L. Wagner, JMSI. 
Canadian Bank System, Advantages of the, D. R. Wilke, F. 
( ‘anadian Waterways, Historic, J. M. Lemoine, DM. 
Canary Islanders, C. R. Conder, ScotR, Apr. 
Capital Punishment, Rev. H. Jones, SunM. 
Carlyle, Thomas : 
Glimpses of Carlyle, Sir Lewis Pelly, FR. 
mas Carlyles, Bkman. 
Carlyle’s Letters to Varnhagen von Ense, NewR. 
Carlyle, Mrs., and Her Letters to Amely Bélte, NewR. 
Casco Bay—Ye Romance of—I., H. M. Sylvester, NEM. 
Cathedral, the American, The Significance of, H. C. Potter, F. 
Catholic Astronomers, Rey. D. T. O'Sullivan, ACQ. 
Catholic Church : 
The Tempor al Power of tt rope, Signor Crispi, NewR. 
The Next Conclave, B. B. R. Kent, Mac. 
—— Trade, Mr. Chaplin and the, W, E. Bear, NatR. 
Cave Dwellings of Men, W. H. Larrabee, PS. 
Censorship, A Note on the, Wm. Archer, NewR. 
Charity in Japan, C. Meriwether, CRev. 
Charity Clearing-House, A, Rev. 8. A. Barnett, NH. 
Children of the Poor, Jacob A. Riis, Scrib. 
China for the ( Yhinese, Fred Greenwood, EWR. 
Chinese Question, The, Again, John Russell Young, NAR. 
Chloroform, Cause and Prevention of Death from, As. 
Church and State in Canada, G. R. Stetson, AR. 
Church and State in France, Rev. John Hogan, ACQ. 
Church Union, An Attempt at, in Japan, AR. 
Church, The, — the World, J. E, Learned, MR. 
Church of England: 
The Disestal lishment Controversy, Prof. Stokes, RC, Apr. 
Anglican Writers and the Council of Ephesus, DR, Apr. 
Church Folk-Lore, Rey. J. E. Vaux, NH. 
Churches, Have We Too Many, H. A. Brid man. AR. 
Chure hes, Congregational, and Modern Reli igious Life, AR. 





OF REVIEWS. 


Christian Endeavor: Youngest Child of the Church, OD. 
Christianity, The Cradle of, Dr. K. Kohler, Men. 
Christianity, Amateur, W. H. Mallock, FR. 

Civil Service: The Merit System in Government Appoint- 

ments, Cos. 
Clay, Henry, as Speaker of the House, Mary P. Follett, NEM. 
Coast and Harbor Defense, Dual Nature of, JMSI. 
Colonial Memories and their Lesson, Mrs. I. Irving, MAH. 
Columba, The Apostle of Iona, Rev. E. H. Pearce, SunM. 
Columbia, British, Life In, CJ. 
Columbian Exposition, the World’s, Architecture of, CM. 
Columbus, Christopher : 
Christopher Columbus.—I., The Age in which He Lived, 
Emilio Castelar, CM. 

Christopher Columbus, Richard a. Clarke, mg 
Columbus and His Times,—IV., H. Parker, GGM. 
Columbus in Spain, Rev. L. A. eaten Cw. 

On the Track of Columbus, H. J. Perry, NEM. 
Comenius, John Amos, W. C. Cattell, ChHA. 
Comenius, the Apostle of Pansophy, Ly, A pr. 
Confederacy, The Southern, Henry Watterson, Chaut. 
Confederacy, Home Scenes at Fall of the, David Dodge, AM. 
Congregationalism versus Our Episcopacy, C. A. Crane, MR. 
Corsica, Society in, B. Thomson, Nat 
Couture, Thomas (Artist), G. P. A. Healy, CM. 
Conventions and Summer Gatherings, A bert Shaw, RR. 
Cozumel, The Pygmies’ Island, GG 
Cranes, Typical American, H. H. Supplee, CasM, Apr. 
Cranmer, Thomas, Rev. J. Stevenson, M,. 
Cremation, The Roman Decree of, 
Crockett, David, Andrew Jackson and, H.S. Turner, MAH. 
Culture and Anare hy, QR, 7, a 
Dakotas. The, Julian Ralph, 
Dante, —" and other ‘i iiagorical Characters of, J. Con- 

way, ACQ 
Dardistan Legends, Songs and Customs, AQ, Apr. 
Dendrites, M. Stanislaus Meunier, PS. 
Denmark, Glimpses of Court Life in, Clara G. Barnard, HM. 
Diet for Hot Weather, Proper, Dr. Y. Davies, 
Diseases Which Have Been Epidemic in Armies, Major Cc. K. 
Winne, JMSI. 

Dogs: International Field Trials of 1891, O 
Dock Le House, Miss M. Poe FR. 
Dockland, A Trip to, Wm. Senior, G 
Doyle, Dr. Conan, Bkman. 
Driver, Bishop, on the Old Testament, CR. 
Dryden and Ben Jonson, J. A. Evans, TB. 
Dufferin and Ava, Marquis of, Str, Apr. 
Eastern Travel, Sketc hes from, Black. 
Economics. IV: Edward T. Devine, UE. 
Economies, Personal, in our Colleges, F. . a Lipp. 
Ecuador, The Gold Fields of, R. F. _ d, EngM. 
Edinburgh, Odds and Ends About, A. M. elact, DM. 
Education : 

Cary Education in the United States, W. B. Shaw, 

C 





aA. 
The Grammar School Curriculum, W. H. Maxwell, EdRA. 
The Parallel Study of Grammar, E. A. Sonnenschein, EdRA. 
—— ational Policy of Archbishop Ireland, T. O’Gorman, 
tdR o 
The Brive ate School for Girls, Anna C. Bracket, Harp. 
The True Purpose of the Higher Education, T. Dwight, F. 
Notes on Principles of Education—I., M. McVicar, Ed. 
School Supervision, Louis J. Block, Ed. 
Synthetic Method, Anna B. Forman, LAH. 
Personal Education, Edward E. Hale, LAH. 
Industrial Education, LAH. 
wee Education in Germany, Ly, Apr. 
yp 
he aphical Identifications i in Egypt, A eee. 
The ‘em le of Denderah, S. J. Weyman, 
Elizabeth Tudor, Sarah Tutler, GOP. 
Elmira Reformatory, The, Z. R ei rwe4 FR. 
Eusebius, His Historical Works, fe. 
Electrical Equipment of Modern érshipe, H. Hutchins, 


CasM, aa. 
aes Lighting from a Financial Standpoint, E. Wiman, 


pr. 
Electric Street Railw ay Investments, L. W. Serrell, Engh. 
Emerson-Thoreau Correspondence, The, F. B. Sanborn, AM. 
Engineer, Financial Status of the, J. L. Gobeille, JAES, Mar. 
Engine esting, I M. C. Ihlseng, CasM, Apr. 
England, Old, Village Life in, —_ . Thwaites, NEM. 
Evesham, ‘“‘ The Vanished Ab ng ’ Dean ‘Spence, El. 
Farm School, The McDonogh, Charles D. Lanier, RR. 
Fiction, The Use and Abuse of, Mrs. Molesworth, GOP. 
Fiction, Theology and Morality i in Modern Fiction, ChQ, Apr. 
inance : 
Free Coinage the Blight of our Commerce, M. D. Harter, F. 
The Threat of the Present Coinage Law, W. F. Vilas, F 
Free Coinage and the Loss of Southern Statesmanship, F. 
S ymposium of Prominent Men on Silver, SEcon. 
oney, Silver, — e, Nop 
The ank Rates, R. sy ow eeierere, pom. 
The Australian Financial roubles, B: 
Folk Lore, Evolution in, David D. Wells. 
Forbes, Archibald, on N apoleon the Thana i Sedan, US. 
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Forrest, General, Lord Wolseley, USM. 

France: In Picardy and Artois, J. Baker, CFM. 

France, Church and State in, Rev. John Hogan, art 
Freagese, Prof. E. A., St. Loe Strachy, LO; Canon Venables, 


French Decadence in Literature, QR, Apr. 
Fuegia (Terra del Fuego), Andrew T. Sibbald, OM. 
Geography. The Teaching of—I., William M. Davis, EdRA. 
Geolonr, Why We Should Teach, Prof. A. 8. Packard, PS. 
Geology: The Ice Age in North America, ER, Apr. 
Germany : 
An Over-administered Race, Mac. 
German Student Life, Annie S. Swan, YM. 
Glaciers, Some American—I., Charles R. Ames, CalM. 
Glaciers and Glacial Phenomena, W. B. Dunning, GGM. 
Gladstone: A Character Sketch, William T. Stead, RR. 
Gold-Fields, The, of Ecuador, R. F. Lord, EngM. 
Gold Kings, The Rule of the, W. M. Stewart, NAR. 
Gondoliers’ Songs, Miss L. A. Smith, GM. 
Gordon, General, and How He Was Lost, T. H. Parke, NC. 
p cnarg Chartreuse, Six Months at the, A. Thorold, DR, Apr. 
reece: 
The Industries of Greece, BTJ, Apr. 
The Land of Evil Counsel—Kaboboulia Mani in Greece, Mac. 
The Pathfinder in Trojan and Pre-Hellenic Antiquity, AQ, 


Apr. 
Griffith, Alfred, Rev. J. A. McCauley, MR. 
Gustavus Adolphus, Death of, J. Mackay, ScotR, Apr. 
Hamlet, The Character of, Prof. D. Dorchester, MR. 
Hamlet and Don Quixote, Ivan Turgeniev, PL, Apr. 
Harvard University, Requirements for Admission to, AM. 
Hawaii, Miss L. N. Badenoch, AQ, Apr. 
Hayti: King Henri Christophe IL., L. G. Billings, Cos. 
Healing Art, The Limitations of the, Dr. H. Nothnagel, PS. 
Hebrew Union College, History of the, 8. Mannheimer, Men. 
Hebrews and Exodus, Monuments and Papyrion the, HomR. 
Hedgerows, M. G. Watkinson, Long. 
Hell, Bishop John P. Newman, MR. 
Henry II. and the Criminous Clerks, Prof. Maitland, EH, Apr. 
Heraldry, British and Foreign, H. Gough, ScotR, Apr. 
Herbart and Pestalozzi, JEd. 
Herman, Father, ACQ. 
Hinduism and Brahminism, Rev. G. Ensor, ChMisI. 
Hinton, James, A Modern Seer, John Forster, PMQ, Apr. 
Holland : 
On and Off the Beaten Track, C. T. J. Hiatt, Ata. 
Religious Life and Thought in Holland, SunH. 
Home Rule and the General Election, George McDermott, CW. 
oer Seen (A Typical American Teacher), E. P. Ander- 
son, D. 
Horse World of London, W. J. Gordon, LH. 
Household Clubs and Small Households, NC. 
Hull’s Surrender at Detroit, 1812, S. C. Clarke, MAH. 
Hunt, Leigh, C. 
Hymnology of the Christian Church, J. Telford, ScotR, Apr. 
Imitators and Plagiarists, W. H. D. Adams, GM. 
Immigrants, Incaleulable Room for, Edward Atkinson, F, 
Immigration Problem, The, Samuel E. Turner, SEcon, 
Immorality, Does the Factory Increase, Carroll D. Wright, F. 
Immorality, Idleness and, E. L. Godkin, F. 
India : 
Progress of the Indian Surveys, 1875 to 1890, ScotGM, Apr. 
Decay of the Landed Aristocracy, NC. 
Beasts and Reptiles of India, ER, Apr. 
Beast and Man in India, LQ, Apr. 
Indian Trading Houses, J. A. James, NatM. 
Indika, Bishop Hurst's, Rev. H. A. Butz, MR. 
Influenza : Epidemic Neuroparesis, As. 
Insurance: Fire Risks on Tall Office Buildings, EngM. 
Ireland ; The Local Government Bill, J. E. Redmond, FR. 
Irish at Nantes, Rev. P. Hurley. DR, Apr. 
Italian Old Masters ; Bernardino Luini, W. J. Stillman, CM. 
Srckso, Andrew, and David Crockett, H. 8S. Turner, MAH. 
apan: 
he Earthquake of 1891, Rev. N. H. Hutchinson, K. 
Discovery of 200 Artificial Caves near Tokio, AQ, Apr. 
Japanese Characteristics, Prof. C. G. Knott, ScotGM, Apr. 
Stray Notes in Japland, A. Sugden, EWR. 
Charity in Japan, C. Meriwether, CRev. 
An Attempt at Church Union in Japan, D. W. Learned, AR. 


ews: 

The Jewish Question, J. E. Mathieson, MisR. 
Jonson, Ben, and Dryden, J. A. Evans, TB. 
J — : The Traveling Correspondent, W. J. C. Meighan, 

ipp. 

Kenricks, The Two. Rev. John C. O’Hanlon, AO. 
Kentucky : Homesteads of the Blue-Grass, J. L. Allen, CM. 
Khartoum, Fall of, Major F. R. Wingate, ULM 
Klostermann on the Pentateuch, Canon Driver, Ex. 
Knowledge and Character, Henry Greenbaum, Men. 
Larmatine, Two Views of, Eugéne Melchoir de Vogué, Chaut. 
Language Question in Switzerland, The, EdRA. 
Lao Tzu, An Old-World Philosopher, TB. 
Lapps, Two Visits to the, Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, Cos. 
Lava Fields of Snake River Valley, J. M. Goodwin, GGM. 
Leadenhall Market, Str, Apr. 
Leguat, Frangois, Adventures of, ER, Apr. 
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Lenox, Charlotte, Female Quixote, Austin Dobson, NatR. 
Library, The Bodleian, CJ. 
Lighthouses and Those who Attend Them, G. H. Pike, Q. 
Lincoln Cathedral, Ant. . 
Lind, Jenny, and the Old Songs, George F. Root, Mus. 
_— Jenny, in Northampton, Elizabeth Marsh, NEM. 
uondon: 
London Past and Present, ChQ, Apr. 
London in the Past, QR, Apr. 
Night in the City, CSJ, 
London Society, — Jeune, NAR. 
Lowell, J. R., Rev. Astley Cope, GB, Apr. 
Luini, Bernardino (Italian Old Masters), W. J. Stillman, CM. 
MeDonogh, John, Philanthropist, Charles D. Lanier, CRev. 
MecDonogh Farm School, The, Charles D. Lanier, RR. 
McGill University, Women’s Work in, Helen R. Y. Reid, DM. 
a John, Scottish Scholastic, T. G. Law, ScotR, Apr. 
Mallet, John Lewis, ER, Apr, 
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